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TION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 





In Great Britain, on the continent of Europe, and in the 
various States of our own Union, those who are charged with 
the interests of education find themselves encompassed with 
difficulties in making provision for the religious element. The 
“good, old times,” if such they were, when all the inhabitants 
of a land were of one faith and of one ecclesiastical polity, have 
gone by, and there is no immediate prospect of their return. 
In countries which still cling to an established church, dissent- 
ing denominations are jealous of their rights, and are clamoring 
more and more earnestly for the overthrow of State patronage. 
Where, as in our land, this has been accomplished, and 
religious equality is constitutionally established, the rivalry of 
sects is eager, and they are properly jealous of governmental 
provisions which are more favorable to one than to another. 
The educational question cannot be separated from these con- 
flicts, because it presents ground that must be occupied in 
common by Church and State. 

If we enquire into the object of education, we find that it 
includes equally the culture of the intellect and of the moral 
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nature. The mind must be informed as to important facts and 
principles, and must be developed and disciplined in its powers. 
So also must the conscience be enlightened as to duty, and the 
heart be trained to love and obey the right. If this be not 
done, superior intelligence will often result only in more 
dangerous depravity, affording a higher and shrewder class of 
criminals, Mere intellectual acquirements are but so much 
power. To what use the power shall be put, in whose service 
it shall be employed, must be determined by the moral char- 
acter of those who possess it. The greatest genius and the 
most finished scholarship have often been the allies of evil. It 
is impossible, therefore, to eliminate either of these elements, 
and they should go hand in hand in the process of education, 
from the first teachings of the mother to the last instructions of 
the university. Prof. J. S. Blackie well says, in his essay on 
“ Christianity ” (‘Four Phases of Morals,” p. 201): “The ana- 
lytic work of the mere understanding, even when practised 
by a Titan, like Aristotle, is an inadequate method of reaching 
the highest form of vital reality ; or, to use the words of Grant, 
it forces even the greatest minds, at times, to degenerate into a 
sort of smallness. . . . Mere intellectual culture never can 
of itself produce a complete and healthy manhood—never can 
elaborate for a human soul that rich blood which then only 
appears when the watery element of the understanding is thor- 
oughly permeated by the red particles of the moral and emo- 
tional nature.” 

But on whom rests the responsibility of providing this 
double education? Some say on the State; others, on the 
Church; yet others, on both Church and State. Perhaps we 
should not err were we to affirm that originally it rests rather 
upon parents; the family having plainly the precedence of 
Church and State, as an institution upon which they both are 
founded, and the individual child being born into the bosom 
of a family, and not laid down by its Creator at the door of a 
cathedral, or on the steps of a court-house. The child which 
God thus places in the hands of parents may not be wholly and 
unconditionally surrendered by them, either to the Church or 
to the State; each of which has often advanced untenable 
claims in this respect. The family is a distinct and independent 
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institution, divine in its origin and sanction, and imposing its 
own duties upon its members. The parents are bound to pro- 
vide the child with the best intellectual and moral education 
possible in their circumstances ; that it may pass from under 
their training into life, equipped for all its struggles.) The 
Church may proffer help on the one side, and the State on the 
other, but neither may assume solely, or most responsibly, to 
represent the grand duty of education; nor may either load 
the parent with such burdens as shall prevent him from follow- 
ing his best judgment as to the instruction to be given to his 
child. In this respect we would insist on the right of the 
parent, as against the monopolizing claims of an ecclesiastical 
corporation, such as the Romish Church, seeking officially to 
control the whole education of children; and as against any 
overbearing requirements of « civil government, in Prussia or 
in our own country, which might undertake so vast and ex- 
pensive a system of instruction, supported by public tax, as 
to compel a parent to use that alone, even should he find it 
religiously so defective or erroneous as to be unwilling to 
entrust his children to it. There are original and reserved 
rights, in this respect, which parents may not alienate, and on 
which no other power may trample for its own convenience. 
Parents were earlier in the world than either priests or rulers. 

And yet the State cannot be absolved from responsibility for 
general education. It is not, indeed, to act upon the false, 
“paternal” theory,—in which, singularly enough, despotism 
and communism unite,—that the State must take everything 
possible into its own hands, and itself do whatever good thing 
is to be done; as though it were only necessary to prove an 
object to be good, in order to prove, at the same time, that it 
must be secured by the agency of the State—which is a decided 
non sequitur. We hold to confining the State to a restricted 
sphere of necessary action, leaving as wide a range as possible 
to individual and social enterprise. But we see not how to 
exclude some educational provision from those limitations, It 
would seem that the life of a free State, at least, must depend 
upon an intelligent and moral citizenship. The civil State 
cannot rise higher than the level of its own constituency. 
Ignorance and moral degradation pave the road for the coming 
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of despotism. If suffrage is to be universal, so education must 
be. Voters who cannot read the Constitution and laws of their 
country, or even the ballots which they cast in an election of 
rulers, are not merely an absurdity; they are an imminent 
peril. Such a constituency of whites sustained the men who, 
through a secession in the defence of slave-holding, sought the 
ruin of our National Union; and, if we do not take heed, a 
similar constituency of blacks will work out some other terrible 
disaster in the future. For self protection, then, to conserve 
order and obedience to law, and to train citizens able to elect 
good rulers, and to decide upon disputed questions with intel- 
ligence, a free State must, in some way, secure universal educa- 
tion. This might be done indirectly, to a certain extent, by 
stimulating education instead of providing its instrumental- 
ities ; as, for instance, by requiring that every voter should be 
able to read and write. But this is not now practicable, and 
would only partially accomplish the desired end. The 
test would be loosely applied by the politicians in charge, while 
multitudes would not be induced by it to seek instruction for 
themselves and their children in private schools. Nor does it 
seem that a system of common schools provided under Church 
auspices would be found sufficient. It would be unjust to 
tax one denomination for the education of the children of 
another in Church schools, and so the schools would be left 
either to private support, or to a public tax on their own 
denominations respectively. This might be sufficient in cer- 
tain communities, but would be quite insufficient in others, 
where a particular denomination was weak in numbers and in 
wealth. And the sparse, rural districts would thus be doomed 
to ignorance; no denomination being able, it may be, to support 
a school, and certainly there being neither reason nor chance 
for three or four. It would then appear to be necessary for 
the State to provide a system of common schools for its own 
legitimate purposes. 

Precisely here the Church puts in a claim, and not without 
justice. By “the Church,” however, we do not mean the 
clergy, and by the claims of the Church upon education, we do 
not mean the claim put forth by the Romish party, in Europe 
and elsewhere, to have the schools under priestly control. We 
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have no desire to see teaching made over to ecclesiastics, 
whether they be priests or ministers. But by the Church is 
to be understood religious, God-fearing men, organized under 
whatever forms to maintain Christian truth, support worship, 
and reclaim the sinful. It also, like the family and the State, 
is a divine institution. It, likewise, has the most precious 
interests at stake. Children throng its courts by millions. It 
seeks to prepare them for two worlds. To do this they must 
be made intelligent in all respects, and especially must they 
be trained in the principles of morals and religion. No doubt 
the Church possesses instrumentalities purely spiritual which 
may partly answer this end. Children may be taught religious 
truths and duties in the regular services of the sanctuary, in 
the Sunday School, in the course of parochial visitation by 
pastors, in special gatherings on Saturdays, when secular schools 
are not in session, and through parents at home. And, during 
the first ten or twelve years of a child’s life, these will measur- 
ably suffice, if faithfully used; though, if religion be confined 
to these opportunities of infusing itself into education, it will 
operate at a disadvantage, and the scheme must be confessedly 
imperfect. An ideal method would surely commingle the sec- 
ular and religious, every day, in the whole process of instruc- 
tion; thus securing unity of impression, correctness and com- 
prehensiveness of thought, and fullness of effect. But we 
seldom can gain a complete good, or secure a perfect method ; 
and if the necessities of the State compel it to provide for uni- 
versal education, by a system of common schools, in order to 
reach the whole population with certainty, the family and the 
Charch may consent to the plan, provided nothing be taught 
in the public schools, directly or indirectly, which contravenes 
the religious faith, properly so called, of denominations and of 
the parents. We say religious faith properly so called, because 
it is conceivable that individuals might be found who would 
make a denial of common morality to be a religious tenet. Of 
course, civil society must assume and teach the fundamental prin- 
ciples of morals, without which it could not exist. To omit these 
would be suicidal ; for if they must be dropped from the schools, 
much more must they be dropped from legislation. The prac- 
tical distinction is clear, however, between such a case and that 
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of Christian denominations, or parents, who object to interfer- 
ence with ideas simply religious. 

But it is found to be difficult to harmonize views on this 
point, religious prepossessions and prejudices having remark- 
able power to color the light of mental vision. It would seem 
to be necessary, in order to impartial justice, that the school 
instruction should involve only such fundamental ideas of 
morals and religion as inhere in that Christian civilization 
which has been accepted, from the first, as the basis of our gov- 
ernment. Let it be denied that Christianity is the recognized 
religion of the land, and, on some test case, let the highest 
tribunals so decide, and all religious ideas, and for aught we 
can see, all fundamental moral ideas, as resting on any divine 
authority and sanction, must be excluded from the schools. 
But that would be fatal to the schools; as it would undermine 
the discipline, limit disastrously the studies, occasion endless 
local controversies, impair seriously the value of the schools to 
the State, and produce a general demand for the abolition of 
the system. Accepting Christianity, then, as the basis of our 
national morals and politics, it is conceivable that good morals 
may be taught as having the sanction of divine authority. Yet 
there must be nothing to which a Roman Catholic any more than 
a Protestant may object, as counter to his distinctive faith. 
Majorities have nothing to do with settling a point of principle 
and evenhanded justice. Besides, majorities vary with locali- 
ties, and if a Protestant majority in one city or district may 
insist on exercises offensive to the Roman Catholics, in another 
city or district a Roman Catholic majority may insist on exer- 
cises offensive to Protestants. The public schools belong to 
ueither, as such, but are open on equal terms to both. Nor is it 
any “concession” to Roman Catholics to insist that they shall 
have this equality of rights. It is simple justice and honesty, 
under the Constitution, and in view of the historic fact that if 
Protestants first settled New England and the Middle States 
in general, Roman Catholics first settled Maryland, Florida, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, New Mexico, California, 
and leading points in all the Northwest. Now it would seem 
that the rudimental branches of learning, such as reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, and geography, with a few out- 
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lines of history, might be taught to young pupils without col- 
lision with any religious peculiarities. Add to this, simple 
instruction in such moral duties as truthfulness, honesty, obedi- 
ence to parents, teachers, and rulers, reverence for age and sta- 
tion, regard for the sacredness of an oath and of the name of 
God, industry, chastity, courtesy, and universal benevolence, 
and we have a plain education, sufficient for ordinary life and 
citizenship, and equal to what the absolute necessities of the 
State demand. It is no doubt deficient on the religious side ; 
but as the children are of the age in which parents and the 
Church have them most fully under their influence, and within 
the reach of the spiritual instrumentalities before mentioned, 
the detriment need not be serious. We should have common 
schools supported by public tax, on just principles, while yet 
they would not be seculdrized to the extent of making them 
materialistic and liable to the charge of being godless and irre- 
ligious in tendency. 

Thus far our way seems to be tolerably plain; at least, if 
such a scheme be impracticable, either as contravening the 
wishes of a large part of the people, or as inconsistent with con- 
stitutional provisions, then the whole system of common schools 
must be abandoned. But now our difficulty begins. How can 
the system of public education include schools of a higher 
grade than those thus far described, and even rise into colleges 
or universities? How can it be thus extended, without failing 
to impart a thorough knowledge of the branches professedly 
taught; or else without teaching that which is offensive, on 
properly religious grounds, to some portion of the tax-payers? 
If the education be made imperfect and superficial, in order to 
avoid religious questions, there surely can be no right to tax 
the public in its behalf; and especially if, by such tax, the 
ability of the community shall be seriously impaired to provide 
other instrumentalities for more thorough instruction. On the 
other hand, if, to make the instruction adequate, religious views 
are introduced which contradict the Christian faith of a part of 
the tax-payers, it is done in violation of justice and of the Con- 
stitution. How shall public education steer between this 
modern Scylla and Charybdis? We wish it could do so, with- 
out striking on the rock, or being engulphed in the whirlpool ; 
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for the theory is attractive. One might well wish that it were 
possible to have a complete education, up to the highest limits 
of knowledge, provided for all who desire it by the united 
efforts and at the common expense of the whole people. But 
does not the conception imply a state of things the reverse of 
that which now exists, and one too Utopian to be realized on 
earth? What are, and what must be, the facts? 

A careful examination will probably show, that, while the 
high schools and State universities come far short of introduc- 
ing the religious element to the extent desirable in connection 
with many of the studies, and never so important as at the pres- 
ent day and for that class of pupils, they yet cross the line of 
impartiality between religious differences. It may be affirmed 
that they are on a Protestant basis, and conducted so as to 
favor Protestant views; not avowetlly, of course; not con- 
sciously, it may be; yet not the less really. The Roman Cath- 
olics so view it, and they ought to be judges of the fact 
whether their religious opinions are or are not contravened. 
Besides, it could hardly be otherwise, when the teachers are 
almost always Protestants, and the text-books are prepared by 
Protestant authors and compilers. In the higher studies a man 
necessarily carries into the instruction his fundamental religious 
conceptions, philosophical, theological, critical, and historical. 
Let us consider, for a moment, the studies pursued in high 
schools and colleges, that we may determine whether it be pos- 
sible to teach them thoroughly, and yet favor the views of no 
religious party as against any other. 

We have assumed, for argument’s sake, that Christianity is 
legally recognized as the true religion, and as at the basis of 
our American civilization; but we fear that this will not long 
be conceded. The rationalistic party among foreign immi- 
grants is large, and possesses great political influence. To it 
must be added the infidel portion of the Spiritists, the ordinary 
Free Thinkers or Deists, the skeptical scientists and other mis- 
cellaneous rejecters of the Bible as an inspired and authorita- 
tive revelation. They must number, in all, two or three 
millions, counting their families; and to them, so far as Chris- 
tianity is concerned, we must add also the Jews. What now 
are their educational rights as tax-payers? Are they, or are 
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they not, on an equality with those who have faith in the Chris- 
tian religion? If the Constitution and laws make no distine- 
tion in this regard, they will certainly have ground of com- 
plaint against the institutions in question; and that they have 
not already demanded what they would call a “complete 
secularization” of all studies and exercises, is owing to the 
fact that, until within a few years, their numbers have been 
small, and the subject has not been up for radical discus- 
sions. It will not be so in the future, and soon they will 
call for such an ignoring of religious ideas as can be granted 
only at the expense of a false handling of the studies them- 
selves. For, oftentimes, silence concerning truth, or the utter- 
ance of half truths, has the effect of positive error. Imagine, 
then, at the head of a high school, or in a professorship of 
a State university, an intelligent and skillful teacher, in full 
sympathy with the infidel and, in some cases, even the atheistic 
views of science entertained by certain distinguished British, 
French, and German scientists, philosophers, and _ literati. 
Would it be possible for him to teach the classics, and explain 
ancient paganism ; to teach modern literature and civilization 
and trace them to their Christian sources; to teach history, 
and account for the origin and progress of Christianity ; to 
teach science, and explain the relation of nature to God, in a 
manner which Christians would not think to be false and super- 
ficial? And what kind of an instructor in those branches 
would he be who should overlook such topics? Religious 
conceptions are fundamental to all deep thinking, true philos- 
ophizing, and intelligent explanation of human history. Well 
has Prof. John Stuart Blackie said, in his lecture on Socrates 
(Four Phases of Morals, pp. 74. 75): 

“To deny a First Cause, or not to assert it decidedly, is as if a 
man, professing to be a botanist, should describe only the char- 
acter of the flower and the fruit as what appears above ground, 
while either from stupidity or cross-grained perversity he 
ignores the root and the seed, without which the whole beauty 
of the blossom and the utility of the fruit could not exist: 
or, to take another simile, it is as if a man should curiously 
describe the cylinders and the pistons and the wheels, the fur- 
naces, the boilers, and the condensing chambers of a steam 
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engine, and, while doing so, studiously avoid mentioning the 
name of James Watt. One would say, in such a case, that 
while the describer deserved great praise for the clearness and 
consistency with which he had set forth the sequence of 
mechanical operations, that make up the engine, he had left an 
unsatisfactory impression on the mind, by omitting the grand 
fact which rendered the existence of such an engine possible, 
viz: a creative intellect. We should say that he was a good 
mechanician and an eloquent expounder of machinery, but we 
could not call him a philosopher ; he had stopped short, in fact, 
at the very point where philosophy finds its thrills of peculiar 
delight, at the vestibule of ultimate causes. To the scientific 
man, in the same way, who is either a speculative atheist or 
who studiously avoids any allusion to an original plastic Intelli- 
gence as the Ultimate Cause of all things and the Primary 
Force of all forces, the universe is merely a vast and unex- 
plained machine, performing a closely concatenated series of 
unintelligent operations, tabulated under the name of Laws; 
and to the moralist, who is only a moralist, society is a machine 
of another kind, whose wheels and pulleys and bands may be 
curiously described, and must be kept in nice order, but of 
whose genesis he can give no intelligible account. It follows, 
therefore, that a philosophical moralist must be a theist; and 
that not only on speculative grounds, but from this practical 
consideration also, that from no source can the moral law derive 
the unity and the authority which is essential to it so efficiently 
as from the all-controlling and unifying primary fact, which we 
call Gop.” 

It needs no argument to show, that no skeptical instructor, 
and perhaps hardly any instructor not positively Christian in 
character, will bring out with fullness these fundamental rela- 
tions of science and religion. The signs of the times indicate 
a conflict, in this respect, between those who believe only in 
nature, and those who also have faith in the supernatural. It 
will relate to science, nominally, but will really include religion. 
There will be no chance for neutrality. And as the combat 
shall thicken, it will extend to the institutions in question. 
The infidel scientists will obtain appointments from the poli- 
ticians, will train pupils after their own heart, and will prepare 
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text-books in which materialistic and other obnoxious and false 
ideas will be boldly affirmed to be the teachings of science. 
Such teachers and text-books will make their way into high 
schools and State universities, and will there be used to carry 
out what will be called “a simply secular education.” Thus 
Christianity will be called sectarian, and will be excluded from 
State institutions, while infidelity will claim to be unsectarian 
and secular, and will be taught under State patronage! If any 
one imagines this danger to. be unreal, he has not carefully 
studied the portents; and if any one supposes that Christian 
men would support the upper grades of public education under 
State auspices, in case of such an intrusion of skepticism, he 
little knows the stuff of which they are made. And yet a com- 
petent instructor in the branches named must side with Chris- 
tianity, or with infidelity, in the class room. If it shall be 
judicially decided that the law knows no distinction between 
the two, then the success of either party in securing control of 
the public institutions would be in contravention of the rights 
of the other, and would lead, in the end, to the overthrow of 
the system. 

But the facts are as troublesome if the case be within the 
pale of Christianity; for then comes the conflict between the 
various denominations, Roman Catholic and Protestant, evan- 

*gelical and unevangelical. Doubtless something could be said 
by instructors in the higher branches which would be accept- 
able to all parties. Algebra and geometry, the Latin and Greek 
grammars and dictionaries, rules of logic and rhetoric, ought 
not to be dangerous or obnoxious to any man’s religious faith. 
But granting this, there remain studies which cannot be intelli- 
gently pursued without crossing the line of division between 
Christian parties. How can English literature be understood 
without attention to the religious element, which has so largely 
pervaded and characterized it, and by reason of which it has 
been so thoroughly Protestant in ideas and spirit? And what, 
in such a connection, shall be said of the Bible, which in its 
received English version, and apart from its religious authority, 
is a literary classic, has been the almost universal household 
book and educator, and has influenced our literature more than 

any other single work, affecting equally thought and style? 
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Imagine the difference in the lectures of a Protestant and of a 
Roman Catholic professor, to a college class, on the prose and 
poetry of Milton, or even on the plays of Shakespeare! When 
nine-tenths of the choicest works in English literature may be 
among the libri prohibiti of the Romanist, how is he to do jus- 
tice to them, if he be the instructor, and Romish pupils be 
under his care ; or how is he to be satisfied with the commenda- 
tion which will be uttered, if a Protestant be the instructor ? 
Mental and moral philosophy arg taught in a widely different 
manner by these two classes of teachers, who disagree in 
important principles. Questions as to intuition, consciousness, 
freedom of the will, the sphere and authority of reason, the 
province of faith, will run into fundamental theological posi- 
tions ; and yet they cannot be avoided. No Protestant would 
be willing to have a Roman Catholic train his children in those 
studies, and as little would a Roman Catholic trust his children 
to a Protestant instructor. How, then, can a complete scheme 
of public instruction be made satisfactory to both sections of 
the Church? History, unless reduced to a meaningless list of 
events and dates, involves a radical difference of view between 
these parties, as also between them both and such a historian as 
Buckle or Taine. How can they possibly agree on the text- 
books, which, in each case, would be thought to be written in 
the interest of one or the other rival churches? All can see * 
that what are called “the dark ages” present quite opposite 
characteristics to a Romish and to a Protestant mind. Nothing 
can be plainer than that the Reformation has affected the entire 
history of the world for three centuries, and yet how can 
Romanists and Protestants agree in their statements of that 
influence? And what coincidence of view could there be as 
to the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s, or as to the character and 
influence of the Holy Inquisition? Nor would Protestants 
agree more nearly among themselves in respect to other periods 
and events in history. Imagine the discrepancy between the 
statements of a High Church Episcopalian and a Congregation- 
alist respecting the Puritan Non-Conformists and the Pilgrim 
Fathers! These are but specimen cases of differences which 
would be perpetual. But no high school, no college, can have 
a complete course without including history. Yet it is not 
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unreasonable to say that the State cannot teach history, any 
more than it can teach religion; and for the same reason. It 
would, in so doing, be necessitated to decide between the war- 
ring beliefs of its citizens, and would practise the injustice of 
compelling one or the other portion of them to pay for having 
their most cherished faith assaulted. 

Without multiplying illustrations further, it must be evident 
that, in exact proportion as pupils are advanced in their studies, 
do the religious difficulties multiply in the way of education at 
the public expense. The older the pupils become, the more 
exposed are they to error in connection with the new studies to 
which they are then introduced. Those studies ought not to 
be superficially pursued. They cannot be taught thoroughly 
without entering upon questions which divide religious parties. 
If this be so, the fact will become more and more apparent, and 
will justly occasion a demand that the free school system shall 
be restricted to the primary branches, and that high schools and 
colleges shall be left to such voluntary provision as may be 
made by the friends of education and religion, as individuals, 
or as corporate bodies. It will be the more easy to make this 
distinction between the lower and the higher schools, because 
the latter are for the direct benefit of but a very small percent- 
age of the youth of our land. In Boston itself but 4 per cent. 
of the school attendance is in the high schools, while Chicago 
shows but 1} percent. It might not be unreasonable to leave 
this small number to such other provision as might be made 
for their wants. That al! children should be taught the rudi- 
ments of education at public expense is almost self-evident ; 
that the few—the one to four per cent.—who care to pursue 
higher studies should also be public beneficiaries is by no 
means aS clear. That it is an advantage to those few directly, 
and to the rest of the community indirectly, does by no means 
prove the position. There is scarcely a benefit of any kind 
which might be bestowed at public expense upon a few, which 
could not be shown to contribute in some indirect way to the 
general good. But we are properly jealous of allowing govern- 
ment to enter upon that road. It does not follow that because 
government carries letters to every man’s door, that, therefore, 
those who wish freight transported should find a government 
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express to carry their boxes and barrels. Industry is as essen- 
tial as knowledge to the public welfare ; but that fact does not 
demonstrate the propriety of establishing, by general tax, gov- 
ernment shops, in which every boy and girl may learn a trade, 
and every man and woman may find steady employment. It 
is cheerfully granted that, if there were no other method of 
securing a higher education, the interests of the State would 
make it just to provide the facilities at the public expense. 
There must be competent teachers, leaders, and rulers. But 
the necessity of a State provision has not been proved. If once 
it were needed, in days of ignorance, the circumstances have 
now entirely changed, both in that respect, and in the relation 
of the higher education to the religious faith of the people. 

These views will gain greater currency, if it shall appear that 
the high schools, with all their expense, fail to accomplish 
those results of a liberal education which ought to be mani- 
fest. It may be denied that such is the case, but one fact is 
attracting wide attention; their failure, as compared with the 
old academy system of New England, to supply students to 
the colleges. The Chicago High School sometimes sends to 
college four or five students, from its graduating class, and 
‘sometimes none. The New Haven High School, under the 
very shadow of Yale, and with one of the finest buildings in 
the country, does not undertake to fit youth for college. Every- 
‘ where the State universities complain that their halls are 
unsupplied with students from the high schools, and that thus 
the system breaks in twain in the middle. Certainly more 
youth in humble circumstances, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, found their way to college through the old academies of 
New England, than do through the boasted aid of modern 
high schools. Mr. J. B. Roberts, in his pamphlet, “The 
American High School: Its Claims and Its Work,” thus rea- 
sons on this relation of the high school: 

“Whether a high school shall fit students for college must 
be determined in each individual case upon principles of a wise 
economy. As a matter of fact, most towns could more econom- 
ically send abroad for preparation those of their youth who dis- 
play predilections for a college course than provide them with 
suitable instructors at home. The Boston Latin School, prob- 
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ably the oldest and most popular, as well as the most favorably 
situated public preparatory school in the country, during the 
last sixty years has sent out an annual average of only about 
thirteen students fitted for college. Chicago and Cincinnati, 
each with from four to six hundred high school pupils, suc- 
ceeds in getting off to college yearly a squad of from five to 
seven young men. ‘The statistics of all the high schools of the 
West, were they accessible, would undoubtedly show but mea- 
ger results in this direction. The lesson from these facts is 
this: The high school must do its own work without refer- 
ence to the college, in a few favorably-situated places, attach- 
ing the preparatory work to itself as an addendum.” The old 
academies and the preparatory schools of the colleges show very 
different results, and that owing, in part, to religious influences 
brought to bear upon the minds of young men by their 
instructors. 

And now, will not Christian people have occasion of just 
complaint, if the public system fails of imparting the necessary 
religious and thorough education, and yet by its taxation and 
rivalry prevents them from establishing their own institutions ? 
The case will seem to stand thus: The State does not and 
cannot impart a full education, because it cannot enter upon 
disputed religious points, which yet pertain to the most impor- 
tant branches of study; neither can it connect with its disci- 
pline and general influence on character those directiy religious 
instrumentalities, by which the young have ever been most 
favorably affected. Being thus, in a measure, impotent, it nev- 
ertheless insists on occupying the field, and, as it commands 
the public purse, it limits or destroys the ability of Christian 
people to found and sustain more thorough educational institu- 
tions, in which they can carry out their own principles without 
invading the rights of others. For, although the tax to sup- 
port a high school may be a very minute rate—one mill or 
even one-tenth of a mill on the hundred dollars—such a rate 
on the entire taxable property of the community will raise a 
sum which will put it out of the power of Christian people to 
rival it by their voluntary contributions. The State says, in 
effect, to Christian parents, that they must not look to it for 
the complete instruction which their sons and daughters re- 
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quire; but yet they must pay taxes to support the deficient 
secular system, and to make it opulent above all possible 
rivals; and then, if they choose to risk the costly experiment, 
they may establish other institutions under the shadow of those 
of the State, in confessed weakness and inferiority! Does not 
the whole difficulty spring from an attempt to imitate, under 
the altered conditions of modern society, the system which was 
only practicable in the old world, under a union of Church and 
State, and where all the people were of one professed religious 
faith ? 

We have no desire to substitute a mere sectarian scheme, 
with its petty rivalries and numerous weak institutions. With 
the present tendencies toward Christian union and codperation, 
we should hope, ere long, to see distinctively Christian institu- 
tions on a common basis; not by the united efforts of two 
denominations, which always end in contention for the mastery, 
but of those of all denominations of Protestants who are in 
fundamental agreement. If the Roman Catholics, the evangel- 
ical Protestants, and the “ Liberal” Christians should choose to 
have their separate arrangements for higher education, so much 
of rivalry might be wholesome in effect. And then, if unbe- 
lievers wish for their sons and daughters an education which 
omits all religious truth, and is “ purely secular,” from begin- 
ning to end, let them provide it at their own expense. Why should 
they expect the State to do it for them at the common expense, 
taxing Christian men to support a system to which they are in 
conscience opposed? Is it an incredible or an unreasonable 
thing, that there should be a conscience against an irreligious 
system of higher public education? May it not prove to be as 
strong and as enlightened as a conscience against a religious 
element in a public system ? 

These are questions which will be raised more frequently 
and earnestly in the future than in the past. They will be dis- 
cussed in the religious denominations, and they will finally 
come up for settlement at the ballot-box. And this is the 
more certain to be, since the overthrow of slavery has taken 
out of our politics the question whether barbarism was to pre- 
vail in our land, and has left us face to face only with the 
topics which pertain to a Christian civilization. 
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Artictze IL—MORAL INTUITION VS. UTILITARIANISM. 


Waar are right and wrong? The intuitionist says: the 
right is the right, and the wrong is the wrong. These are sim- 
ple ideas, admitting of no decomposition, and hence of no 
explanation. The utilitarian says: the right is that which 
tends to increase the sum of happiness, and the wrong is that 
which tends to diminish that sum or to produce misery. 

How do we know what is right or wrong? The intuitionist 
says: by an innate moral power which calculates no results but 
decides upon inspection. The utilitarian holds, that only an 
examination of consequences can decide what is right or wrong. 

Why should I do what is right? Because it is right, says 
the intuitionist. We hold no parley with those who seek a 
reason for rectitude. The majesty of duty is not to be insulted 
by stipulations as to what you shall have for your service. 
Right is its own reason, and demands of every one an uncondi- 
tional surrender. The utilitarian says, I must do the right 
because thereby I shall secure my own or others’ good. I 
make very little of this myth, called virtue, but whenever I can 
lend a hand to anyone, I feel obliged to do it. Helpfulness is 
my idea of holiness. 

These remarks serve to give some inexact hints of the lead- 
ing points of difference between the two great schools of morals. 
In general, one relies upon moral insight, the other upon men- 
tal foresight. The one depends upon an intuition of nature, 
the other upon an apprehension of results. Yet though each 
party has held the other in detestation, still neither, when 
pressed by argument, has been able to avoid assuming the posi- 
tions of the other. Dr. Whewell, in his Elements of Morality, 
& work meant to be an antidote to Paley, after insisting upon 
the degrading tendencies of the happiness system, reasons thus: 
“The object of the supreme rule of human action is spoken of 
as the true end of human action, the ultimate or supreme good, 
the summum bonum” (73). What is that supreme good? He 
says, “ Happiness is conceived as necessarily an ultimate object 
of action.” “The desire of happiness is the supreme desire.” 

VOL. XXXII. 15 
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‘‘ Happiness is our being’s end and aim” (544). “The supreme 
object of human action is happiness” (573). Now as the 
supreme rule derives its value and validity from the supreme 
end, it follows that in Dr. Whewell’s mind happiness legiti- 
mates action; which is unmixed Benthamism. 

On the other hand, Mr. Mill, who is the great apostle of 
utilitarianism, after a multitude of sharp hits at his predecessors 
for paying so little attention to the subjective effects of action, 
finally complains of Bentham, that “ Man is never recognized 
by him as a being capable of pursuing spiritual perfection as 
an end, of desiring for its own sake the conformity of his char- 
acter to his standard of excellence without hope of good or fear 
of evil from other sources than his own inward consciousness” 
(Dissertations and Discussions, vol. i, p. 384). This is every- 
thing but utilitarianism. 

This mutual assumption of each other’s position leads us to 
suspect that both parties are right and both are wrong. There 
is a moral instinct, but its province has been extended much 
too far. Considerations of advantage, on the other hand, do 
play an important part in our moral judgments, but do not 
create our moral nature. The intuitionist has said a great deal 
about the “eternal distinction between right and wrong,” of 
* virtue, not happiness, as the end of man;” in all of which 
there is far more of rhetoric than of reason. The utilitarian, on 
the other hand, while unquestionably right in testing his code 
by the canon of consequences, has always been prone to regard 
the moral instinct as without ethical authority, but as being the 
result of prejudice or the product of contagion. We do not 
believe that our moral convictions are caught like the measles, 
no more do we believe that conscience can utter infallible 
oracles on every question proposed to it. For the control of 
life intuition is blind without the guidance of utility; and 
utility is the purest selfishness apart from moral intuition. To 
determine if possible the value and limitations of each method, 
is the purpose of this essay. 

Each party has a strong word to utter in its own behalf. 
Men are judged in their motives without any estimate of results. 
We contemplate some example of lofty devotion to duty; and 
at once we clap our hands and cry, well done. John in Herod's 
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eourt rebuking the licentious king, wins our admiration before 
we have considered the consequences of the rebuke; and when 
a little later we see him in Herod’s prison, bowing his neck to 
the sharp stroke which falls flashing down, we do not retract 
our praise. When Arnold Winkelried gathers in his side the 
sheaf of Austrian spears, we instinctively yield our admiration 
without thought of the victory which his sacrifice secured for 
Switzerland. Who thinks less of the three hundred who held 
the pass at Thermopyle because they were overborne and 
slain? The praise and honor we accord to Luther depend in 
no wise upon the good that flowed from his protest. Had the 
church crushed him, as it did Huss a hundred years before, it 
would not have affected our decision. Suppose, on the other 
hand, that the course of Nero were proved to have caused great 
good to modern Europe, still we should think no better of him. 
We judge persons, if we are sure of their motives, without 
thinking of results; and results are powerless to reverse our 
decision. The only use we make of consequences is to arrive 
at motives; we reason upon what a man did to find his motive 
in doing it; but the motive known, the judgment is instinctive 
and irreversible. This is not a question of argument, but a 
plain matter of fact. Despots in their mad ambition have 
struck blows that freed nations; and wicked men often prove 
blessings, as thunder storms clear the air. But we think no 
more kindly of the tyrants for the unintended good ; nor do 
we remove our condemnation from wicked men because God 
makes their’wrath to praise him. Demosthenes failed to secure 
Grecian unity and liberty; but his failure does not diminish 
our admiration. Indeed, never does he seem so grand a figure 
as after that fatal day at Cheronza, while he stood amid the 
wreck of baffled plans with his country falling in ruins around 
him. Washington secured American independence ; but it is 
not his success which we reverence. Success never won the 
reverence of a single human conscience, and never will. We 
judge no man by what he did, but by what he meant to do, 
and by the principle of action that ruled him. The only way 
in which a judgment of a person is ever modified, is by show- 
ing that he was moved by other motives than those we had 
attributed to him. Richard III. was a monster and is a mon- 
ster forevermore. ; 
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Facts such as these are offered by the intuitionist to prove 
that consequences are not the standard of moral judgments. 

On the other hand, the utilitarian shows that moral codes 
are constantly changing, so that the conscientious practices of 
one age are often the detestation of the next. As consequences 
manifest themselves moral judgments are reversed. Many 
things once thought righteous are now viewed with abhorrence. 
The asceticism of the early ages, and the deeds of the Inquisi- 
tion, have had the sanction of conscience. Individual experi- 
ence is a collection of mistakes; and the history of the race is 
mainly a record of measures once thought righteous, but which, 
when weighed in the balance of consequences, were found want- 

‘ing. Indiscriminate alms-giving had the sanction of conscience 
until political economy by its irresistible reasoning and its still 
more irresistible facts showed its pernicious tendency. Now 
from these undoubted facts two things clearly appear ; first, if 
conscience is a guide to action, it is an altogether unreliable 
one, and second, conscience can never maintain its authority 
against known inutility. 

From data like these the utilitarian argues, that consequences 
furnish the only trustworthy test of moral judgments. 

A glance at these conflicting arguments will serve to show 
that their opposition is rather seeming than real. The argu- 
ments of the intuitionist all relate to moral judgments upon 
persons, those of the utilitarian only to moral judgments upon 
actions. But abstract action has no moral quality at all. Our 
moral judgments are really upon persons, and never upon 
things. We never praise the sunshine or the rain, though they 
are of the greatest advantage. We never condemn the fire or the 
torrent, which sweeps life and property away. Impersonal 
agents may produce the highest good or the greatest mischief; 
but they never win our approval or receive our condemnation. 
These are reserved for personal agents only. Not even the 
acts of a person are really praised or blamed: it is the person 
doing those acts. He it is that is base or noble; he it is that is 
righteous or wicked. Often indeed we do speak of an action 
as good or bad, but in every such case the condemnation is 
really bestowed upon the actor, and is allowed to flow from 
him over the act. This is plain enough; for take the worst 
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deed ever done, and suppose the motive to have been good, we 
might wonder at the blindness or folly of the doer, but we 
should remove our condemnation. It would be cailed a mis- 
take, an error, not a crime. We read Machiavelli's Prince only 
to detest the author; but if it could be shown that the book 
was written as a satire on the morals and diplomacy of the 
time, the very book which is now Machiavelli’s shame would 
become his honor. Abstractly considered, action may be wise 
or unwise, helpful or hurtful; but it is never morally good or 
bad. An examination of consequences can decide upon the 
wisdom or folly of an action, and hence its fitness or unfitness 
to be done, but it can never determine its moral quality for the 
sufficient reason that it has no such quality to determine. Ac- 
tions are instruments of expression, and their moral worth lies 
entirely in the motive or principle they aim to express. Now 
of many actions possible to the same motive, not conscience, 
but common sense and experience, are to determine which is 
best fitted to express that motive. Conscience may command 
us to love one another; but the specific actions which this rule 
involves are to be discovered by intelligence. Conscience may 
enjoin reverence toward God ; but whether this sentiment shall 
manifest itself in the myriad abominations of idolatry, or in the 
pure worship of the Bible, depends not upon conscience, but 
upon civilization and mental culture. Yetin many things, and 
especially in religious matters, the particular actions whereby 
particular motives find expression become habitual, and at last 
seem to be the only natural way of expressing this or that sen- 
timent of the soul. In this way the abstract action itself 
acquires with the unthinking and conventional a sacredness or 
vileness of its own. In this way, too, the claims of conscience 
are enormously exaggerated, and its authority is brought into 
just contempt. Custom and prejudice unite trivial and foolish 
observances to worthy and sacred feelings, and thus the au- 
thority o! conscience is claimed for many actions base and 
ignoble. This practice is nonsense, you say to a man, and he 
replies, My conscience tells me that it is right. Conscience of 
this kind is the product of contagion, or a consolidation of 
prejudice, and needs nothing so much as 2 little good sense. 
Now as actions have no moral quality in themselves, we 
resign without hesitation the making of a code, or the deter- 
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mination of specific action, to the judging intellect; and we 
admit consequences to be the only standard of judgment. The 
only rational aim of action is to secure good of some kind for 
ourselves or others; and actions are to be selected with refer- 
ence to their fitness to secure this end. Things hurtful are not 
to be done, things indifferent may be left undone, things help- 
ful must be done. Let us look steadily at this. Will any in- 
tuitionist affirm that we are under obligation to do anything 
which leads to permanent mischief? Can there be any obliga- 
tion to things without result? We think that no one can feel 
obligation under such circumstances. We must conclude, then, 
that only as action is seen or believed to be helpful, are we 
under obligation to perform it. Justice and truth have no ab- 
solute obligation; it is only as they are the bond and cement of 
society that they are binding upon us. The Sabbath is obliga- 
tory because it was made for man. Profanity is forbidden be- 
cause it destroys reverence for God and his law. Even chastity 
derives its obligation from its necessity to the family relation, 
and the proper physical and moral education of the race. The 
whole moral law was made for man, bolds an organic relation 
to his well-being; and in this fact lies all its binding force. 
The reason why justice should be done though the heavens 
fall, is, that the heavens would be sure to fall, if justice were 
not done. Kant carried his demand for unconditional veracity 
to such a length as to declare, that if an innocent man were 
hiding from a cutthroat, and a third party should be questioned 
as to his hiding-place, he must tell the truth under any cer- 
tainty of causing murder. This is conscience gone mad. Truth 
must be told because society and human happiness are based 
upon it, and any tampering with it is sure to result in mischief. 
Whenever it does not hold this relation, it may innocently be 
dispensed with. Novels are lies; the best of them are down- 
right falsehoods ; yet whatever the evil of fiction may be, it is 
not that it is fictitious. If society were so constituted that a 
knowledge of reality should be of no advantage, then truth 
would have no obligation. In short, can we suppose God to 
have laid commands upon us, obedience to which must result 
in mischief? We surely cannot. Can we suppose him to have 
placed us under obligation to do that which results in nothing? 
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Such action would be puerile and insane. It only remains, 
then, that he has placed us under laws for our good, and that 
those laws are obligatory only because of the good at which 
they aim, and to which they lead. And we hold to the Divine 
commands in the face of adverse appearances, when obedience 
threatens to ruin, only because we trust his wisdom and love 
against our own. And the result always justifies our trust. 
Strong in this belief, the martyr dies and his blood proves the 
seed of the church. The patriot resists unto blood; and the 
tree of liberty flourishes the more vigorously above his grave. 
And everywhere men endure a great fight of afflictions, holding 
fast the commandments of God; and always the light and 
momentary affliction works out a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. Except as we have this faith, we 
should not take one step beyond our own foresight, and we 
ought not to. Pain, except as related to some coming good, is 
not to be endured on any plea, or at any one’s command. In 
every case where duty demands what seems an absolute sacra- 
fice, God is the postulate and support of conscience. It is in- 
deed well that his law should take the form of an absolute im- 
perative because the results of action often outrun our sharpest 
foresight, and take hold upon eternity itself, and were it not 
for the absolute form of the law, we should constantly sacrifice 
the future to some momentary advantage. It is well at times 
that a father’s commands should be absolute law to the child; 
but the binding force of his laws consists in the fact, that they 
all aim to secure the well-being of the household. So too, im- 
plicit faith in our Heavenly Father’s commands is the only 
becoming attitude for us to assume; still the obligation to 
obedience lies entirely in the fact that our highest development 
and truest blessedness are only found therein. Throughout 
the universe nothing is obligatory which is not helpful; and 
nothing is wrong which is not hurtful. Love is the law and 
love is its fulfillment. Love is the only absolute obligation. It 
is the foundation of all true codes, and germ of all the specifie 
virtues. Mighty principle! capable of endless adaptations, and 
of eternal self-revealings. Fit law for weakness. Fit law for 
power. Law of earth. Law of heaven. Truth, justice, chastity, 
all the specific virtues are love manifesting itself under condi- 
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tions. They may pass away with their conditions, but “ charity 
never faileth.” But love looks with indifference on things in- 
different, with condemnation only on things mischievous, and 
with approval only on such actions as are fraught with good. 
As the result of these considerations we hold this to be the in- 
fallible test of codes as well as of men, By their fruit ye shall 
know them. 

Then the end justifies the means! Of course it does. Strictly 
speaking, means have no moral quality at all apart from the 
end at which they aim. This principle, so far from being a 
self-evident falsehood, is one of universal application. The 
security of society is an end to secure which we use such means 
as the imprisonment and destruction of men. Yet if the end 
can be secured in no other way, who doubts that the means are 
justified? This principle is fundamental in the morai govern- 
ment of God. The whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
together in pain. To force man into effort, to force man into 
mental and spiritual development, hunger and want and disease 
hang forever upon his heels. On every side he is scourged and 
stung. Pain whirls an incessant lash, and lights an ever-burn- 
ing fire. There is very much in the Divine dealings with man 
which, unless some transcendent good is to come from it, can 
only be viewed as a monstrous abuse of power. Clouds and 
darkness are indeed round about him; it is the trial of faith to 
believe that righteousness and judgment are the habitation of 
his throne. The reverent soul, anxious for the honor of its 
God, finds comfort only in believing that there is a good anda 
glory in store, in which these awful methods shall find their 
reason and their justification. Persecution, too, if it accom- 
plished its purpose, would be justified in using the rack and the 
fagot. The real objection to it is, not that it is inherently 
wrong, but that it must both fail to secure its object, and must 
result in boundless mischief. But if it were certain, first, that 
the doctrine in question is a pernicious heresy, and second, that 
the fire which burns the sophist will also burn the sophistry, 
then the same reasons which warrant the hanging of spies, trai- 
tors, and murderers, would also, but with thousand-fold force, 
justify the burning of incorrigible heretics. What then of the 
Jesuit doctrine? Why this, that to secure their paltry end, 
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they sought to undermine the foundations of society. As 
human nature is constituted, fraud, cunning, intrigue, untruth, 
all tend to loosen the central attraction on which social relations 
depend, and send the flying members into collision and chaos. 
For this reason we demand an implicit obedience to truth, but 
for this only. Believing the moral law to be an expression of 
the Divine goodness, and a pledge of the highest blessedness of 
the universe, we forbid all Jesuitical tampering therewith, but 
only on the ground of its mischievous tendency. 

Now before the intuitionist grows indignant at this conces- 
sion to the utilitarian, let him see clearly what we have done. 
His claim that moral good or evil is a quality resident in ac- 
tions, as hardness in stones or whiteness in snow, we have seen 
to be utterly groundless. Abstract action is neither moral nor 
immoral, but unmoral, and it is only as conscience is blinded 
and misled by custom, prejudice, and association, that abstract 
action is looked upon as good or evil. The geometer studies 
his diagram, and finally enounces the properties of the square, 
the triangle, the circle. But the claim that there is a moral in 
tuition which in the same way discerns moral properties in ac- 
tion, is sufficiently disproved by the fact just mentioned, that 
there are no such properties there to discern, and by the further 
fact, that moral judgments are always upon the actor and not 
upon the act. We admit that men think that conscience tells 
them what is right or wrong; but we have explained the 
genesis of the belief. Conscience tells some people that to 
carry a few gravel stones in the shoe is a highly meritorious 
action; while to eat meat on Friday is a mortal evil. When 
stoves were first introduced, there were good people whose 
conscience told them that it was little better than sacrilege to 
bring a stove into church, and we once had a friend who posi- 
tively thought that we had forfeited our title to salvation by 
wearing our hat on the back of our head. We have known 
ministers who had conscientious scruples about wearing a 
beard, and good people whose conscience would not allow them 
to listen to a minister who could be guilty of so grave a crime. 
In short, there is no conceivable absurdity on which some one 
has not had conscientious scruples. But when examined, this 
folly turns out to be not conscience, but superstition, which from 
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association, aided by ignorance, has contrived to win for itself 
the approval of our moral instinct. Now if the intuitionist will 
argue from these unreasoning prejudices that there is a moral 
faculty which discerns between right and wrong action, he may 
do so; but we utterly fail to see the value of an intuition which 
changes with knowledge, with culture, with time, with the 
longitude. Ourclaim is thatall action, when viewed abstractly, 
may be classed as helpful, hurtful, or indifferent ; and that only 
the first is obligatory. The principles of action may be given 
by conscience ; but their application should be determined by 
experience and common-sense. The intuitionist says, Doright ; 
and we claim that the helpful is the right. But this doctrine is 
commonly stigmatized as “ groveling expediency,” “ bread-and- 
butter morality,” “dirt philosophy,” &. Yet what aim can be 
higher than this, of lending a helping hand to everyone without 
regard to low, selfish interests? Will the worshipers of that 
venerable female abstraction, called virtue, sugyest a nobler 
aim? Will those rhetorical moralists who deal in the “ uncon- 
ditional veracities,” the “absolute sanctities,” and the “ eternal 
rightnesses,” enact for us a higher law than that on which the 
law and the prophets hang? We do not, indeed, deny the pos- 
sibility of so-called virtuous action which should not aim at the 
production of good; but we do deny that it would have any 
obligation. Such action might furnish a striking example of 
what we could do, but not of what we should do, and would be 
full as unlovely as it would be unhappy. Our idea of the 
“thousand years of peace” is not that men shall then serve 
some inanity called virtue, but shall love the Lord their God 
with all their hearts, and their neighbors as themselves. Who 
can show us a higher view? 

But in yielding so much to the utilitarian, we by no means 
agree with him in denying moral intuition; and nothing that 
we have said, supposing it all to be true, removes the need of 
innate moral perception. We look upon our moral instincts as 
a part of the primary furniture of the soul, and, like all the 
intuitions, as authoritative in their sphere. The attempt of the 
utilitarian to reduce them to some operation of the intellect, or 
some affection of our sensitive nature, we look upon as a com- 
plete failure. Most of all does he fail to show that they are 
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but shadows of custom and prejudice. We have now to con- 
sider whether he is justified in turning conscience out of doors, 
as something neither native to the soul, nor necessary to a 
science of morals. 

A susceptibility to happiness, or the possession of a sensitive 
nature, is a necessary condition of a moral nature. Except 
among beings capable of enjoyment or suffering, goodness and 
sin are alike impossible. It is our own pleasures and pains 
which interpret to us the pleasures and pains of others, and 
render us capable of love and malignity. If a stone were en- 
dowed with every power of mind but sensibility, it could neither 
perform a loving action, nor perpetrate an outrage. It could 
form no conception of good or evil, and could do neither. Such 
a being might do mischief, but it could never sin. All the 
qualities which constitute character would become impossible 
under such a supposition. In our own susceptibilities to pain 
or pleasure lie our possibilities of good or evil. 

But because sensitive indifference involves ethical indiffer- 
ence, it does not follow that a sensitive nature implies a moral 
one. For all about us are animals which, though possessing 
sensitive natures, are not the subjects of moral law. What then 
is the relation of the sensitive to the ethical nature? It does 
not create that nature, but constitutes the possibility of its 
action. From it we get the timber for building character. In 
it we find the field in which the moral powers are to win their 
victories or suffer their defeats. Only through self-love can we 
learn to love others. Only as we love the brother whom we 
have seen, can we rise to love God and the brother whom we 
have not seen. The natural desires, passions, and sentiments 
furnish chaos for moral creation. If they were away, conscience 
would be without an occupation. The facts of perception do 
not make the laws of thought, yet without the facts the laws 
would never come into knowledge. So also the facts of our 
sensitive nature do not create moral principles, yet without 
those facts the principles would lie dormant and unknown. 

But if there be intellect to foresee the results of action, and a 
sensitive nature to urge us to effort, what need of any specific 
moral faculty? We have various desires, each aiming at its 
peculiar gratification, and since these desires are natural, we 
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must suppose their gratification to be both innocent and becom- 
ing. We cannot allow that there can be anything in human 
nature as God made it, which, while it must be admitted 
because an unmanageable necessity, must also be slurred over 
as disgraceful. In addition to these desires we have the judg- 
ing intellect to guide them to their object. For the control of 
life what need is there of anything more? 

This question calls up a most fundamental peculiarity of 
moral judgments. These are never upon a single thing, but 
are always based upon a comparison of two or more. The uni- 
versal form of a moral judgment is: this is better than that. 
Its most essential condition is the conception of an alternative. 
We applaud the good only as we remember the bad that might 
have been. We condemn the bad only as we recall the good 
that should have been. Remove the idea of an alternative pos- 
sibility, and there would be neither approval nor condemnation. 
Deny freedom in the agent, and moral judgments cease. 
Admit his freedom, but restrict his desire to a single line, and 
still a moral judgment would be impossible. If our nature 
were such that only a single set of desires, or desires which 
never conflict should present themselves, we should not be 
moral beings, and there would be no need of a conscience to 
control our lives. No nature can be moral until it is made the 
theater of conflicting possibilities; and in the manner in which 
the conflict is decided lies its glory or its shame. Alike to 
natures which rise above, or fall below, this possibility and this 
conflict, moral judgments are inapplicable. The lower orders 
determined by instinct to a single line of action cannot be sub- 
jects of a moral law; and if in the development of the saintly 
soul a time shall ever come when all its powers and principles 
shall converge to a single point, and all conflict of desire and 
aim shall absolutely cease, then that spirit will have risen above 
the plane of moral judgments. Such a nature might win our 
reverence, but not our applause, or commendation. It has 
risen above conflict, and enjoys the serenity of God. Out of 
many beings endowed with sensitive natures, man is made fit 
to be the subject of moral law by the conflicting possibilities 
which abide within him; and the need of moral insight to such 
a nature is found in the fact, that only as these warring powers 
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recognize one certain order is a true development possible. 
Desires conflict, which shall yield? The springs of action are 
many, what is the order of their rank, and what their relative 
authority? If they are of equal rank, every action is equally 
worthy, and there is no good or evil. If theirrank and author- 
ity show an ascending scale, that scale must be constant, or good 
and evil will have no fixed meaning. Ifthe order may be in- 
verted, then the sinner of to-day may become the saint of to- 
morrow ; and angel and devil may exchange places in our 
regard. Variables may enter into a function, but a function 
composed entirely of variables is useless for purposes of calcu- 
lation. Except the true order of the soul be authoritatively 
given, and the principles of action be fixed, no science of mor- 
als is possible. The function of conscience, then, we conceive 
to be this, not to form codes, but to disclose the true order of 
the soul, to criticise the springs of action, and determine their 
relative authority. Our claim is, that when two motives appear 
in the soul, we instinctively know which is higher. When 
gratitude and selfishness appear together, we know one to be 
worthy and the other base. When pity and pleasure claim the 
soul, pity makes us acknowledge its superior authority without 
entering into a discussion of relative advantage. When love is 
opposed by any other passion whatever, then love claims our 
allegiance with an authority which we cannot dispute, and rules 
us by Divine Right. And this claim is not a calculation, but 
an instinct; not a foresight, but an insight; not a judgment, 
but an absolute knowledge. We never doubt which of two 
motives is the higher. It was never known that any one had 
difficulty in settling the rival claims of love and avarice, or that 
opposing judgments were delivered upon them. Mendo serve 
the lower against the higher, but never without remorse and 
shame. In a fit of anger men resist the pleadings of the better 
nature, but cannot escape compunction. The man who lives 
for himself alone, and shuts his eyes and ears to misery and dis- 
tress, is visited with universal condemnation. Now this faculty, 
power, instinct, or whatever it may be, which when two motives 
disclose themselves, intuitively pronounces upon their relative 
work and authority, we call conscience. When we obey the 
higher we are righteous; when we obey the lower we are wicked. 
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The lower motive may be natural and innocent in its place, and 
even obligatory as compared with one still lower, but when- 
ever any motive, however high, is placed above one yet higher, 
then we sin. Not obedience to good motives satisfies conscience, 
but obedience to best motives. That one should seek his own 
gratification is both innocent and becoming as long as nothing 
higher is left undone. But the moment the higher claims him, 
he cannot persist in the lower without sin. Hence sinful action 
consists chiefly in doing right things at the wrong time; and 
evil is good out of place. 

Now the utilitarian denies that we have any such moral 
insight. We believe that a common and consistent conscience 
is as patent a fact in human experience as a common and con- 
sistent reason. But leaving this question for the present, let 
us see how the utilitarian succeeds in dispensing with moral 
insight. 

The earlier forms of the doctrine were purely and grossly 
selfish. Omitting reference to the grosser writers, as Hobbes 
and Mandeville, we open Paley’s treatise. He says: “ The dif- 
ference and only difference between an act of prudence and an 
act of duty is this, that in one case we consider what we shall 
gain or lose in the present world; in the other we consider also 
what we shall gain or lose in the world to come.” In every 
case of duty “private pleasure is the motive, and the will of 
God the rule.” We need not read further before, with Mr. 
Mill, we begin to “think meanly of him.” But in the chapter 
on Happiness he says: “I will omit much usual declamation 
on the dignity and capacity of our nature, of the superiority of 
the soul to the body, of the rational to the animal part of our 
constitution, upon the worthiness, refinement, and delicacy of 
some satisfactions, or the meanness, grossness, and sensuality of 
some others; because I hold that pleasures differ in nothing but 
in continuance and intensity.” No wonder that Mr. Mill thinks 
meanly of him. According to this doctrine, it only needs a 
more delicate nerve to make the table more sacred than the 
temple. 

In the hands of Bentham the doctrine became rather more 
decorous in appearance and more worthy of consideration. An 
attempt is made to get out of the selfish slough by proposing, 
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instead of the greatest happiness of the agent, the greatest hap- 
piness of all concerned, as the end of human action. Yet Ben- 
tham’s views of happiness were extremely narrow, and his 
deduction of the greatest- happiness principle was illogical. 
For he tells us to “think not that a man will so much as lift up 
his little finger for you, unless he sees his advantage in it.” 
Bentham did indeed get out of the selfish system; but every 
Benthamite has been forced to confess that it was by a logical 
inconseq uence. 

The best that can be said for utilitarianism as a complete sys- 
tem, has been said by Mr. Mill. He has criticised unsparingly 
the errors of his predecessors, and has extended the application 
of the greatest-happiness principle to its utmost limits. One 
great error of previous utilitarians had been in confining their 
attention to objective and material consequences, without taking 
note of the spiritual bearing of actions. This with Mr. Mili is 
a constant subject of complaint. Of Paley he says: “He 
looks too much to the objective consequences of action, and too 
little to the subjective; attends too much to the effects upon 
our outward condition and that of others, to those on our inter- 
nal sources of happiness or unhappiness too little.” Of Ben- 
tham he complains in the quotation already given, that “ man is 
never recognized by him as a being capable of pursuing spirit- 
ual perfection as an end.” Of his theory he says: “ It will do 
nothing for the conduct of the individual, beyond prescribing 
some of the more obvious dictates of worldly prudence and 
outward probity and beneficence. * * * It recognizes no such 
wish as that of self-culture; we may even say no such power. 

* * * A moralist, on Bentham’s principles, may get as far as 
this; that he ought not to slay, burn, or steal” (Discussions, 
vol. i, p. 388). No one has repudiated the selfish system more 
heartily than he. “As between the agent’s own happiness and 
that of others, utilitarianism requires him to be as strictly impar- 
tial as a disinterested and benevolent spectator. In the golden 
rule of Jesus of Nazareth, we read the complete spirit of the 
ethics of utisity. To do as you would be done by, and to love 
your neighbor as yourself, constitute the ideal perfection of 
utilitarianism” (Vol. iii, p. 347). 
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The aim is the noblest possible, and we believe that no ethical 
writer was ever more in sympathy with the aim. We have 
always felt that were it not for the exigencies of his mental phi- 
losophy, Mr. Mill would be an intuitive moralist. But, as he 
says in his review of Whewell: “It has always been indis- 
tinctly felt that the doctrine of @ priort principles is one and the 
same doctrine, whether applied to the knowledge of truth or to 
that of duty.” A disciple of the experience philosophy must 
be a utilitarian. Mr. Mill’s rule, too, is the best possible, but 
when addressed to a graded nature like our own, it is without 
meaning, except as there is a moral instinct to interpret it. 
We say the greatest happiness is the aim, but in what does this 
help us? There are many kinds of happiness, and these too 
are often incompatible. There are pleasures of the senses and 
pleasures of the soul. Which are to be placed first? The 
happiness of one man is the detestation of another. Which is 
right? Each propensity of our nature demands gratification, 
but not infrequently one must yield to another. Which shall 
it be? Which of the several springs of action shall hold rule 
in the soul? What is the true order of the emotions, and what 
their relative authority? Can the scales answer any of these 
questions? Is the relation of higher and lower only a question 
of more and less? Would a finer nervous system raise physi- 
cal pleasures above spiritual ones? Except the ideal order of 
the soul be given, the greatest-happiness man cuts the most 
ludicrous figure as a moral guide. Another man’s ideas of 
happiness differ from his own, and what can he say? He may 
say: “I disapprove of your views;” and the other can retort: 
“T disapprove of your views;” and who shall decide between 
them? He accosts the sensualist, and bids him rise to higher 
things, but what reason can he offer? He must not appeal to 
any instinct of the soul; he can only say: “They will bring 
you more pleasure than those groveling pursuits of yours.” 
But the other answers: “What do you mean by groveling? 
By what authority do you set up your views as refined and ele- 
vated, and stigmatize mine as gross and groveling? As for 
those high-flown pleasures of which you speak, I cannot see 
them. Moreover, I am not sure that they are any better than 
my own. You say there is no infallible standard in these mat- 
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ters. It is all prejudice. You are prejudiced in favor of your 
views, and I,—well, at all events, a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. I choose to stay where Iam.” Suppose he 
chooses to answer in this way, what more can the utilitarian 
offer? . 
He may say that such a course will be prejudicial to others, 
and appeal once more to the sensualist, on the ground that his 
course involves others in wretchedness. ‘ But,” says the other, 
“why should I care for others? Why should I sacrifice my 
own advantage to secure another's happiness?” But, says Mr. 
Mill: “Few but those whose mind is a moral blank could bear 
to lay out their course of life on the plan of paying no regard 
to the interests of others, except so far as their own private 
interest compels.” (Diss., vol. iii, p. 347). “ What a moral 
blank may be, I don’t know,” rejoins the other; “but I would 
like to know the precise reason why I should not lay out my 
life on this plan?” 

Here the utilitarian might point out how the happiness of 
the agent is involved in that of others, and, availing himself of 
the principle of association and inter-dependence of interests, 
he might enjoin many apparently disinterested actions. This 
has been very carefully done by Mr. Austin and the elder Mill. 
If we fail to do good to others, they will fail to do good to us. 
Unless we preserve a correct moral deportment, others will be 
infected by our bad example, and thus, sooner or later, the evil 
effects of our wickedness will come back upon our own heads. 
But this carries us not one step beyond the selfish system ; it 
still leaves the “ private interest” as the compelling, nay, as the 
only motive. Now men have a very strong bias to low, selfish 
action ; will the utilitarian just give us the precise reason why 
they should not be selfish? Men have too an almost invinci- 
ble tendency to seek their happiness in low and sensual gratifi- 
cations, to the neglect and destruction of their better natures ; 
will the utilitarian give us the exact reason why they should 
hot pursue such gratifications, to the exclusion of higher ones? 
He can offer nothing, so far as we can see, except that the 
higher is the happier. But is sin nothing but a bad bargain? 
Is this sense of guilt, this remorse and shame, only the result 
of miscalculation or imprudence? Is this feeling of conscious 
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rectitude, this joy of righteousness, only a sense of having made 
a good investment? Motives too are of different rank, else 
there is no good or evil. Will the utilitarian tell us how he 
determines their relative authority? Our claim is that as two 
motives appear in the mind, we intuitively know which is 
higher; the utilitarian can only test them by their subjective 
consequences. To act from some motives is followed by 
remorse and shame; to act from others is followed by joy and 
self-respect. Now the utilitarian argues that these results are 
‘the unfailing indices of the quality of the motives. This may 
be true; but these results are not the causes of the quality, nor 
the ground of our moral judgment. The moral estimate of 
motives always precedes approval or condemnation. We did 
not act rightly because we are happy, but we are happy because 
we acted rightly. We believe with the utilitarian, that conse- 
quences are the only test of abstract action; but when he 
applies this canon to motives, he argues in a circle. Why is 
this motive higher than that? Because to act from it produces 
joy. But why does obedience to this motive produce joy? 
Because it is higher. The argument is circular, and no inge- 
nuity can save it from returning into itself. 

We are not seeking to make out a case, but to reach the fun- 
damental facts of our moral nature, and we think it indisputa- 
ble that in every truly moral judgment, that is a decision upon 
the relative worth of motives, the judgment proceeds upon an 
instinct and not upon a calculation. Indeed it seems to us that 
the utilitarian makes far too much of happiness as the cause of 
action. Happiness is rather the end of action than its. cause. 
The bulk of human action is instinctive, and though it would 
cease if it were found to be resultless, yet the primary cause is 
the promptings of the instinct. Indeed there are many ques- 
tions into which comparisons of happiness do not enter at all. 
It is better to be a miserable freeman than the sleekest slave. 
It is better to be the most wretched of men than the happiest 
of brutea. It is doubtful whether our busy civilization is any 
happier than the stagnation of the Chinese; but who doubts 
which is nobler? He that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow, but for all that, let knowledge grow from more to more. 
So also between sensual and spiritual pleasures, we never decide 
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by any comparison of happiness. The balance has no office 
here. It is not a question of degree, but of kind. No increase 
of the former can raise them to the rank of the latter; they 
are absolutely incommensurate. Why then should I follow 
the higher motive? Because it is higher. How do I know it 
to be higher? By insight, not by foresight. We have here a 
true moral intuition, as undeniable and authoritative in its 
sphere as any of the intuitions of the pure reason. At this 
point we agree most heartily with the intuitionist, in saying 
that right is its own reason, and demands from everyone an 
unconditional surrender. As between subjective aims, intui- 
tion only can decide, and from its decision there can be no 
appeal. We are indeed warranted in seeking happiness, but it 
must be a happiness which accords with our moral instincts. 
We have said that the aim of all action should be to do good, 
and we say so still; but the direction which our effort will 
take will be determined as much by our moral affections as by 
our sensitive nature. The law of love isa sublime law; but 
among beings of low aims and desires it would only lead to 
low and groveling action. That each should do as he would 
be done by, is a rule fit for angels; but only as it is interpreted 
by a moral instinct will it result in angelic action. In a world 
of sots, it would be obeyed by hauling one another up to drink. 
In a world of gluttons, obedience to this rule would result in 
unlimited gorging. In order that these laws should result in 
high action, it is necessary that there should be high instincts 
to determine their application. So then, while the objective 
aim of action should be to do good, the ultimate and supreme 
good that we are to crave for every one is, that his life should 
be made to accord with the ideal law of action. We are not 
allowed to seek for ourselves or others any good which conflicts 
with this. The psychology, then, of right action we think is 
this: it begins in an authoritative instinct, and ends in happi- 
ness. But suppose it did not end in happiness, could the 
instinct maintain its authority? This is the last question the 
utilitarian can ask; let us look at it closely. Conscience and 
reason alike agree that the only end of action is happiness of 
some sort; conscience decides which kind of happiness we 
shall make supreme. Now if the utilitarian means this, could 
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the moral instinct maintain its authority, if the pursuit of moral 
happiness involved the destruction of sensitive good, the 
answer is obvious. Our moral instincts have maintained them- 
selves against, not only the threat, but the reality, of every 
conceivable torture. “And others had trial of cruel mock- 
ings and scourgings, yea, moreover of bonds and imprison- 
ment: They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword: they wandered about in 
sheep-skins and goat-skins; being destitute, afflicted, tormented. 
Of whom the world was not worthy.” (Hebrews xi, 36). 
But if there were no happiness, sensitive or moral, consequent 
upon right action, could the instinct maintain its authority? 
In that case the moral instinct would have no authority to 
maintain, for it would affirm no obligation. For as we have 
seen, the office of conscience is to determine the relative rank 
of motives. But if actions were alike in result, motives could 
never be differenced into lower and higher, and thus the 
essential condition of a moral judgment would be wanting. In 
this case, our moral judgment would not be false, but impos- 
sible. 

We believe, then, with the intuitionist in the absolute 
authority of conscience. We believe with the utilitarian 
that the end of all action should be to secure our own or others’ 
good, but what particular good we shall seek, or how we shall 
seek it, cannot be determined without reference to our moral 
affections as well as to our sensitive nature. We do not object 
to the utilitarian’s testing everything by its relation to our hap- 
piness, but we insist that he shall take account of our moral as 
well as our sensitive desires. We do not believe that a moral 
conquest can be made by appeals to merely sensitive good. It 
would be hard to entice a sot from the pothouse by promising 
him some greater gratification. It would be impossible to 
engage a sensualist’s attention by telling him that he will get 
more pleasure out of life by becoming pure and clean. It was 
the sharp rousing cry of, “ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand,” which sent publicans and scribes, Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, out to the banks of the Jordan to confess their sins. 
Considerations of prudence have a certain value, but are totally 
inadequate to the work of moral reform. The changes might 
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be rung forever on heaven and hell with but little effect. The 
one thought of having fallen, of having quenched a light more 
glorious than the sun, is worse than torture-halls) The hope 
of rising again, of recovering the bartered birthright, is better 
than elysian fields. It is under the influence of this thought 
that men bow in an agony of repentance ; and under the inspir- 
ation of this hope that they say, I will arise and go to my 
Father, and say I have sinned against heaven and in thy sight 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son. Where consid- 
erations of prudence are powerless, conscience can make the 
guilty soul quake and tremble. 

Conscience as a fact and an actual force in human nature is 
not denied by Mr. Mill; he admits its existence, but traces its 
origin to experience. Conscience, according to him, expresses 
no universally valid principle of action, no constancy of moral 
obligation, but only the opinions and prejudices of ourselves 
and neighbors. To be sure it now seems independent of such 
sources, but such is its actual origin. A denial of conscience 
would be less disastrous, for this would be false on its face. 
Far worse is it to load it with opprobrium, and discredit it as an 
impostor. Mr. Mill himself seems conscious of this at times, 
for he says, “‘ The sanction so far as it is disinterested is always 
in the mind itself, and the notion, therefore, of the transcend- 
ental moralists must be, that that sanction will not exist in the 
mind unless it is believed to have its root out of the mind, and 
that if a person is able to say to himself, ‘This which is 
restraining me, or which is called my conscience, is only a feel- 
ing in my own mind,’ he may possibly draw the conclusion 
that when the feeling ceases the obligation ceases, and that, if 
he find the feeling inconvenient, he may disregard it and 
endeavor to get rid of it” (vol. iii, p. 340). A very natural 
conclusion and a very just one. Why indeed foster a feeling 
which is only a feeling, disclosing no principle of universal 
obligation? Because it will hurt me if I don’t? I can very 
easily quiet it by letting it severely alone. “ But,” he con- 
tinues, “is this danger confined to utilitarian morals alone? 
Does the belief that moral obligation has its seat outside of the 
mind make the feeling too strong to be got rid of?” The 
question is not whether it can be got rid of, but whether it 
ought to be obeyed. If I understand that this voice within 
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my breast is an echo of the voice of God, a sign of his august 
will, then I may indeed neglect it, but not without feeling that 
it is not only my peril, but my deep disgrace and sin. But if, 
on the other hand, “ its binding force consists only in the exist- 
ence of a mass of feeling which must be broken through in 
order to do what violates our standard of right” (vol. iii, p. 
839), and if this mass of feeling “is derived from sympathy, 
from love, and still more from fear, from all the forms of relig- 
ious feeling, from the recollections of childhood, and of our 
past life, from self-esteem, desire of the esteem of others, and 
occasionally even self-abasement” (p. 839), then, I say plainly, I 
will obey no such thing as that. To make a merit of obeying 
it argues,—one knows not what of mental confusion. It is 
only a well-dressed superstition. Examination proves it to be 
an impostor and human nature is made not one whit more 
respectable by obedience. If it be a usurper, it shall and ought 
to be dethroned. It is not to be thought of that one sentiment 
should assume to lord it over all the rest unless it can show a 
Divine right to the throne. 

Mr. Mill, with other utilitarians, constantly confuses the @ 
priori determination of principles with the @ priori determina- 
tion of specific action. He declares that “ the contest between 
the morality which appeals to an external standard, and that 
which grounds itself on internal conviction, is the contest of 
progressive morality against stationary ; of reason and argu- 
ment against the deification of mere opinion and habit” (vol. iii, 
p. 154). This, as we have sought to show, is true of the @ 
priori determination of specific codes, and if by conscience Mr. 
Mill means the mass of inherited practices, of senseless rites, of 
vulgar prejudices, which are commonly dignified by the name 
of conscience, his complaint is most just. But this is not con- 
science. This is superstition, which from some original relation 
to a worthy or sacred impulse has come by the force of associa- 
tion to have all the sacredness of the impulse itself. The fact 
is, that few intuitionists know what the true office of conscience 
is, and utilitarians do not take the pains to find out. It does 
not determine action, but the principles and direction of action. 
Now while we are ready to resign the conventional conscience 
to be hooted at and insulted until it learns more wisdom, how 
can it be said that an @ priori determination of principles is 
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inimical to advance? The principles of mathematics are 
stationary, but they do not hinder the progress of the science, 
nay it is their fixedness alone which makes advance possible. 
What would science be if among the myriad applications of its 
principles the principles themselves were floating. What dam- 
age does intellect receive from fixed laws of reasoning? What 
hindrance to progress in an appeal to the common reason ? 
Why then should an appeal to the common conscience be stig- 
matized as inimical to progress, a deification of opinion and 
habit? Plainly, without some fixed rule of action, no real 
advance is possible. Progress and regress are alike unthink- 
able where there is no fixed point. To make moral science 
possible such a principle must be given; and if the voice of 
universal humanity is to be trusted, such a principle has been 
given. Not a common and consistent code, but a common and 
consistent conscience, is one of the most patent facts of human 
history. Remember that by a moral judgment we mean a 
decision upon the relative worth and dignity of motives; and 
we claim that in such judgments all men agree. We do not 
claim that conscience is always equally active, nor even that it 
is always active. We should be very loth to entrust ourselves 
to the protection of a Feejee’s conscience, and if we had no 
other defence than his sense of right the possibilities would not 
be pleasant to contemplate. In a state of savagism there is 
little complexity of motive, and moral judgments are corre- 
spondingly simple and few. It is not until there is some 
degree of political and social knowledge that moral questions 
become at all complex. It is not until intelligence has opened 
up the various departments of endeavor and showed their rela- 
tion to well-being, that they can become amenable to the moral 
instinct. In a state of ignorance conscience may be intense but 
never broad. Even in Christian countries there are whole con- 
tinents of life which, because of ignorance, are wholly without 
the realm of conscience. But in all truly moral judgments 
savage and sage agree as far as they go. There may be savage 
islands where only the lowest motives can be understood, and 
where moral judgments must be very rudimentary, but as far 
as they go they agree with those of poet and philosopher. 
Opposition in moral judgments has never been shown, nor do 
we think it can be. No one ever put ingratitude above grati- 
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tude or hate above benevolence. It requires a certain amount 
of mental and moral culture to make many motives possible ; 
but the motive given, the judgment is identical from pole to 
pole. It is said that forgiveness, which ranks so high as a 
Christian virtue, has been held in contempt by savages. That 
may be; but the reason was that it was looked upon as the 
mark of a mean and cowardly spirit. They had not reached 
the point of moral culture where they could readily conceive 
how any one should forego the infliction of just punishment 
when it lay in his power. But convince the king of Ashantee, 
or a Comanche chief, that it springs not from cowardice, but 
from a strong, godlike love, and he too will admit its unearthly 
beauty. Was there ever a nation under heaven which did not 
hear with reverence and adoration the story of him who “came, 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life 
a ransom for many?” Nay, verily, but as the “old, old story” 
is told around the earth he fulfills his ancient promise of draw- 
ing all men unto him. Give the motive, and conscience gives 
the judgment, which is valid for every climate and every age. 
As the child or the savage rise to the more complex motives of 
manhood or civilization they accord with the whole great har- 
mony of mankind. Nor time, nor place, nor the circumstances 
of society, nor any result whatever, will serve to change or 
modify a moral judgment. Now whence this agreement under 
every difference of outward condition? What can we conclude 
but that there is a universal moral instinct in the human soul? 

Now this instinct, universal in its manifestations, and unani- 
mous in its decisions, whence comes it? Is this moral law 
within a type of a greater law without? Is it the sign of a 
Being above us, and a Will higher than our own? Is it the 
echo on earth of the law of heaven? Do we through it gain 
glimpses of a purity purer than our purest, and of a holiness 
far transcending ours? If so, then has it an authority which 
we may not with impunity defy. But if I made this law, I 
can and will unmake it. The statute book is mine to revise 
or abolish, as I choose. If it is only a product of human cus- 
toms and prejudices, a compend of opinions and self-interests 
wrought by some kind of associational chemistry into respect- 
able form, then it has no ethical authority, obedience has no 
merit and deserves no approbation. It is all the result of edu- 
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cation. We have been prejudiced against hate, malice, envy, 
and ingratitude ; that is all. The traitor in himself is as good 
a man as the loyal citizen. Apart from all prejudice, Arnold 
is as noble as Washington, and Judas as good as Christ. The 
worst that can be said of the vilest sinner is, that he has been 
imprudent. The best that can be said of the saint is, that he 
is long-headed and shrewd. These are the conclusions to 
which the utilitarian, denying that conscience reveals immu- 
table and universal morality, must inevitably come. But who 
can accept them? Who does not see them to be false to uni- 
versal experience? Mr. Mill himself does not accept them. 
In a passage criticizing Mr. Mansel’s doctrine of Religious 
Nescience, he says, “If instead of the ‘glad tidings’ that there 
exists a Being in whom all the excellencies which the highest 
human mind can conceive, exists in a degree inconceivable to 
us, 1am informed that the world is ruled by a Being whose 
attributes are infinite, but what they are we cannot learn, nor 
what are the principles of his government, except that the 
highest human morality which we are capable of conceiving 
does not sanction them; convince me of it, and I will bear my 
fate as best I may. But when I am told that I must believe 
this, and at the same time call this Being by the names which 
express the highest human morality, I say in plain terms I 
will not. Whatever power such a Being may have over me, 
there is one thing which he shall not do; he shall not compel 
me to worship him. I will call no Being good who is not what 
I mean when I apply that term to my fellow creatures ; and if 
such a Being can send me to hell for not so calling him, to hell 
I will go” (Exam. Sir Wm. Hamilton, vol. i, p. 104). Good- 
ness in God must be the same as goodness in man! So strong 
is Mr. Mill's belief in this doctrine, that he is prepared to go to 
hell rather than deny it. We do not see how Mr. Mill could 
have given a more supreme proof of intense belief. Yet what 
is this but an admission that the principles of morality are 
objective to the human mind, and are identical throughout the 
universe? But if any one choose in spite of consequences to 
look upon the moral instinct as a contagion of others’ views, 
there is the sufficient answer that self-judgment must precede 
any judgment upon another. Self knowledge is an indispen- 
sable condition to knowing others. Light or sound are mean- 
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ingless to one who has never seen or heard. Pain is nothing 
to one who has never suffered. So also the language of moral 
judgments is absolutely unintelligible to one who has not 
learned their meaning from the motions of his own soul. We 
must conclude then that this law is not earth-made but heaven- 
born. Man’s chiefest dignity is in being placed under this law, 
and his greatest glory lies in obeying it. All below man are 
ruled without their knowledge or consent, but man is taken 
into his Maker’s counsels and asked to obey. “ Henceforth I 
call you not servants but friends, for the servant knoweth not 
what his lord doeth.” 

The sum of our argument is this: Conscience judges actors ; 
reason judges actions. Conscience selects the motive; reason 
selects the act which will best express that motive. Conscience 
gives the principle of action ; reason applies it. To misapply 
the law is error; to disobey it is guilt. Reason detects the 
first; conscience judges the second. The sense of error is 
never the sense of guilt. The former arises from an examina- 
tion of consequences ; the latter from comparing purpose and 
motive with the ideal law of action. Both schools are thus 
seen to be necessary to a complete science of morals. When 
the intuitionist attempts to construct an @ priori code, he falls 
into the most ludicrous extravagances. When the utilitarian 
denies that we have the power of moral insight, he reduces 
morality to the lowest selfishness, and does violence to univer- 
sal experience. Conscience is absolute in its sphere; but its 
sphere is only the determination of the true order of the soul, 
or the relative rank of motives. The end of all action is not 
to do right, but to do good, either to ourselves or others ; but 
what kind of good we shall do will depend more upon our 
moral affections than upon our sensitive nature. In physics 
the mind must constitute its metaphysical data and the laws of 
formal logic ; perception must add the facts. Without these 
two elements, the internal and external, no science is possible. 
Science without the fact is void. Science without the law is 
chaos. So, too, in moral science, there must be the moral pos- 
tulates of conscience, the fixed principles of action, and there 
must be reason, foresight, experience, to determine their appli- 
cation. Skill and prudence come with the years, but the fixed 
order of the soul is given as the original datum of action. 
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THE union of soul and body is typical of the conditions 
underlying all healthy religious life and all successful propa- 
gandism. The soul, we doubt not, has the capacity of sepa- 
rate existence, but not of earthly work and recognized influ- 
ence, apart from the body. In like manner, piety, though 
isolated, may be genuine, fervent, growing; yet without Chris- 
tian institutions it has much less than its normal luster of man- 
ifestation, scope of service and power of self-diffusion. Religious 
history in all ages verifies this statement. Even the incarnate 
Word of God, while in this world, was “a light shining in 
darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not,” a light for 
which there was no candlestick of ordinances and organization ; 
and after the crucifixion there remained no center or bond of 
union for the few and scattered disciples, who, but for the 
reappearance of their risen Lord, would have lapsed speedily 
into an improved Judaism, and would have left no traces of 
their better faith and hope in the succeeding generation. But 
after his resurrection, the eucharist which he evidently renewed 
at Emmaus, thenceforth never to be suspended, the establish- 
ment of baptism as a seal of discipleship, the union of the band 
of believers as they awaited the ascension-promise, and the 
recognition of the apostles as official heads, gave to the new 
religion a body and form, an earthly habitat, a position from 
which aggressive movements could be made on surrounding 
unbelief and misbelief, a nursery for the nascent and immature 
faith of fresh proselytes. From that time onward the Church 
(which before had exist-nce only in the plan and foreknowledge 
of its Founder) had a rapid growth, and in its growth soul and 
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body were equally cared for. . The apostles seem never to have 
sought to multiply sporadic conversions. Wherever they went 
they gathered churches, ordained elders, and made provision 
for the stated administration of Christian instruction and 
worship. 

But Christianity might (so far as the ordinary laws of causa- 
tion are concerned) have lingered long in obscurity and inani- 
tion while its body grew, had not God provided for it an 
already adult body. The soul had left the institutions of Juda- 
ism; but its body remained entire, and possessed all the mem- 
bers essential for the new life of the Christian community. 
The organization of the synagogue hardly needed change to 
be adapted to the Church ; there is no little ground for believ- 
ing that the baptism of proselytes was practised among the 
Jews of that age; and the eucharist was but the paschal sup- 
per with its spiritual significance developed. Wherever the 
apostles went, the synagogue had preceded them, and either 
offered them its hospitality, or expelled from its congregation 
members enough to be the nucleus of the new church, and to 
perpetuate the form and order of the synagogue in the consti- 
tution of that church. Here we may trace one of the provi- 
dential preparations of the world for the advent of its Redeemer, 
in the dispersion of the Jews, and the consequent establishment 
of synagogues in divers and distant lands; for without them 
the constructive work of the Christian teachers would have 
been too slow for the spiritual needs of their converts, and 
large numbers of the flock would have been left to the sole 
care of the chief Shepherd, with neither under-shepherd nor 
fold. 

The modern history of the missionary enterprise is rich in 
instruction as to every theory and mode of propagandism. It 
has shown that the soul cannot be developed from the body, 
that a spiritual faith and piety cannot grow out of an institu- 
tional religion, nay, that institutions, however extensively 
received, tend of themselves to die out, unless they represent 
belief and sentiment. This has been demonstrated by the 
Roman Catholic missions in both hemispheres. Never have 
there been more self-devoted men than the Jesuits who first 
planted the cross in China, in Japan, in Canada, in Paraguay. 
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They were backed, too, by the entire, virtually limitless 
resources of the Church in men and treasure. They were emi- 
nently wise in their whole policy, both in their conciliatory 
relations with all descriptions of people, and in securing per- 
manent sites and spheres of operation and influence. They 
made millions of idolators familiar with the Christian ritual, 
and reckoned their adherents at least by tens of thousands. 
But the religion which they taught was little better than fetich- 
ism. Salvation was to be ensured by a compliance with cer- 
tain consecrated forms, and so little importance was attached 
to a Christian life, that sometimes in China whole companies 
of priests employed themselves solely in behalf of children 
exposed by their parents, baptizing them to exorcise the Divine 
wrath, and then deliberately leaving them to perish, that the 
grace of baptism might not be forfeited by mortal sin. What 
traces have they left? In the great Orient there remains 
scarce a vestige of their toil and sacrifice. On the western 
continent we can hardly say that the case is otherwise; for the 
feeble hold which Romanism has on the aborigines of 
North and South America is no more than what might be 
expected from the influence of the dominant European races, 
even had there been no special missionary labors for their 
express benefit. 

On the other hand, it has been seen that the soul has no 
power of self-diffusion apart from the body. The missionary 
expeditions of the Quakers, from first to last, would constitute 
one of the most edifying curiosities of religious history. From 
time to time earnest Christian men and women of this amiable 
sect have been moved to carry the gospel message to strange 
races and savage tribes. Many of these persons have main- 
tained on cardinal points a belief conformed to dogmatic ortho- 
doxy, have been of an eminently fervent and loving spirit, and 
have manifested the evangelic graces in their most attractive 
simplicity and beauty. But we know not that they have ever 
made a convert from heathenism. They certainly have never 
established a “ meeting” outside of Christendom. Even Penn 
and his associates, though they exerted so powerful an intener- 
ating influence upon the native tribes around them, and cer- 
tainly wrought among them a superlatively Christian work, 
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made few or no disciples among the objects of their philan- 
thropic care. What they lacked was the visible tokens and 
vehicles of spiritual grace. In abjuring forms and ordinances, 
the Quakers have not only failed of their part in the conversion 
of the world, but are fast lapsing from their place among the 
existing denominations of Christians. 

The history of organized Protestant missionary operations 
illustrates the same principle. The first steps, even where wis- 
dom and love have their most desirable combination in the mis- 
sionary, are depressingly slow and unpromising. The earliest 
converts are won at a cost and toil that could be justified only 
by the infinite worth of every single soul, and it is only with 
the utmost difficulty and by unslumbering vigilance that they 
can be restrained from apostacy,—nay, in some instances, the 
losses at the outset have well nigh balanced the gains. But 
when these initial discouragements have been surmounted, and 
a church has been established, with its fencing and hallowing 
ordinances—a fold with its walls around and its stores of health- 
ful sustenance within—the word of God has had free course, 
old converts have been strengthened, new converts have been 
rapidly multiplied, and the ways of Zion have been thronged. 
The apparent exceptions to this order of things have been of a 
kind to prove the rule. Thus, in the Hawaiian Islands the work 
of evangelization was so rapid as to seem a fresh Pentecost, 
and we would bate not one jot of the tribute of praise to Him 
without whom even Paul and Apollos plant and water in vain. 
Yet, even here we may discern the wonted method of His 
grace. The missionary band was sufficiently numerous in that 
small and dense population to be in itself the nucleus of a 
church, while the abandonment of their previous idolatry left 
the people without any religious ties or interests which could 
blind them to the attractive spectacle of that nascent church, 
or deter them from seeking its shelter and its blessing. 

If there be any truth in these considerations, it is perfectly 
obvious that existing Christian organizations from which the 
breath of life has been exhaled, furnish a most hopeful point 
of support for missionary enterprises. Let there remain the 
stated gathering for worship on the Lord’s day, though the 
worship be but the droning of a liturgy in an unknown tongue, 
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still there is suspension of labor, the vague sense of solemnity, 
the gathering of immortal souls as in a sacred presence ; and 
the soil thus made ready for the Christian sower, though not 
superlatively fertile, is still of much better promise than the 
wayside or the stony ground of unmollified heathenism. Let 
there remain the outward forms of baptism and of the eucharist, 
though overlaid and travestied by an extra-Christian symbolism 
which has itself become unmeaning; still the pristine signifi- 
cance can be infused into them, so that they shall slough off in 
part the accretions of ignorance and superstition, and in part 
retain them as harmless reminiscences of earlier times. Even 
though there be rites that seem utterly incapable of being con- 
verted to a Christian use, they will lose their prestige with the 
growth of an intelligent piety, which will always be the most 
eflicient means of iconoclasm. There is especial encouragement 
for hopeful endeavor, when the forms, though lifeless, have not 
become idolatrous, and when the creed, though no longer un- 
derstood, has not been corrupted. 

Among the churches which might be specified under these 
conditions, are several whose geographical situation indicates 
them as posts of prime importance for the support and re- 
inforcement of missions beyond the pale of nominal Chris- 
tianity. We refer especially to those surrounded by Moham- 
medans, and more or less under Moslem sway as to their 
political relations. It is only by the spectacle of a higher 
Christian life that the followers of the false prophet can be 
favorably affected toward the religion of the cross. In many 
respects their religion is superior in its working power and in 
its beneficent influence to the degenerate types of Christianity 
which surround and interpenetrate it. We may, indeed, affirm 
that they know more of the Gospel through what was borrowed 
from it in the Alcoran which they read, than is known by 
their Christian neighbors from their Scriptures which they do 
not and cannot read. The reception by the Mohammedans of 
the fact of a positive revelation from God, their loyal mono- 
theism, and their fidelity to certain fundamental laws of the 
ethical code, cannot but be peculiarly favorable to their recep- 
tion of Christianity, whenever they shall behold it incarnated 
in the lives of its professors. 
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In one important particular, the Oriental churches present 
an aspect widely different from the Romish. Conversions are 
possible ix the former, only from the latter. Romanism jis 
everywhere living, defensive, aggressive. It has among its 
clergy and laity, no doubt, not a few who have penetrated to 
. the very heart of Christianity in a vital and saving faith. But 
there are large numbers of its nominal adherents, who are 
utterly destitute of religious belief, and many, though a smaller 
number, who are turning earnestly toward the light, and cray- 
ing a salvation which they cannot find in the symbols of their 
Church. Among these last a great work is already in hopeful 
progress, through the agency of Bible Societies, of Protest- 
ant chaplains and missionaries, and of local associations of 
Bible-readers. But it is beyond all reasonable hope that the 
organization, ritual, or liturgy of the Church should be utilized 
for the service of evangelical Christianity. Not so with the 
Oriental churches. In their comatose state, it is certainly 
possible that a new life may be infused into their organisms, 
which their very deadness renders passive and flexible. 

Such were some of the grounds of encouragement which led 
the American Board to institute its missions among the Oriental 
churches. It is the history of these missions that is given us 
in the volumes now under review. They are fortunate in their 
historiographer. Dr. Anderson was in great part their fons et 
origo. He has planned their movements, given instruction to 
their missionaries, visited their sites, extended a wise and lov- 
ing episcopate over their entire field, and kept himself inti- 
mately conversant with all their details. At the close of nearly 
half a century of such service as no other living man has ren- 
dered to this great cause of Christian philanthropy, he has the 
rare felicity of surviving his active labors with unimpaired 
powers of mind, and we should say, but for his own testimony. 
with unabated bodily vigor, to give in lectures to theological 
students and to the churches, and in successive volumes which 
cannot fail to be classics in their department of literature, the 
results of his own prolonged and varied experience, and the 
narrative of the labors which have been wrought under his 
direction and guidance. In such a life-evening we witness not 
decline, but culmination. He has resigned his position but to 
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assume a higher place,—has taken liberty, on the score of ad- 
vanced years, to enter on a larger and more conspicuous sphere 
of service. 

The volumes before us comprise the history of half a century 
of earnest, wise, and strenuous labor by men and women, whose 
consecration to their work has been truly apostolic in its entire- 
ness and its fervor. Of these, many have been disabled in the 
field, and have retired only because they could hold their 
ground no longer. Many have died in the service, literally 
martyrs, sacrifices to climatic exposures, inhospitable sojourns, 
perilous and exhausting journeys, and wasting toil, leaving such 
memories as are the imperishable wealth of the Church,—men 
whose genius and learning might have adorned the highest 
places in professional or university life; women of the rarest 
capacity and culture, and equal sweetness and grace; children, 
too, that had seemed born into loving ministries in the kingdom 
of heaven, and had their own pupils in knowledge both human 
and divine, at an age when, under a less hardy training, they 
would have been scarce emancipated from the nursery,—a 
gallery of photographs, taken in the light that comes not from 
sun or moon, but from the throne of God. Nor have these 
early victims been among the least efficient of the corps. They 
have left luminous furrows where the plough had passed under 
their hands. The power and beauty of the gospel have been 
made manifest in their dying as well asin their living testimony ; 
and many til! then hard hearts have been softened over their 
graves, and through human sympathy have been made the more 
facile subjects for the Divine mercy. At the same time, the 
Church at home has been awakened into more vigorous life by 
these memories and voices from the unseen world. Few reli- 
gious biographies have been so fruitful as those furnished by 
the missions now under review ; and next to the Word of God 
and the direct preaching of that Word there is no means of 
grace so potent, so diffusive, so penetrating, so universal in its 
adaptation, as the life-record of those have made it Christ to 
live and have found it gain to die. 

The work thus far done has been, in great part, preliminary, 
—the opening of doors that had been closed for ages, and which 
are now effectually opened. There is in every new missionary 
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enterprise a large amount of this work to be performed. The 
country must be explored, and its receptivity gauged. Lan- 
guages are not only to he learned, but often to be furnished 
with written signs, or with signs that can be easily printed. 
Stations are to be selected, and the importance of a right selec. 
tion corresponds to that of the choice of a fit base of operations 
for an invading army. Many things must be done tentatively, 
and often the only way of determining questions of place, plan, 
or method is by successive experiments and the careful watch- 
ing of their results. If, then, the narrative before us had 
barely shown the present missionaries to be masters of their 
position, and prepared for aggressive movements on every hand 
against surrounding misbelief, the preceding fifty years would 
have been well spent, even had the list of churches and con- 
verts been short and meagre. But it will be seen, on examina- 
ation, that while preparations for the permanent Cbristian occu- 
pation of the soil have been wisely made, and many things 
have been done with reference only to a remote or contingent 
future, harvest has been coincident with seed-time, and positive 
results of immediate benefit have from the very first been 
neither few nor small. 

Of all the fields of labor brought before us in this history, 
that which was antecedently the most attractive proved the 
least fruitful. The land that bears the footprints of the 
Saviour’s earthly sojourn seemed entitled to precedence in the 
counsels of the American Board ; but after more than twenty 
years of effort, interrupted only by the condition of the country, 
it was deemed best to suspend operations till a more propitious 
season. The associations that cluster around Jerusalem might 
well feed the earnest desire to win back the chosen city for the 
Lord ; but to the spiritual husbandman it is little more than a 
barren sand-heap. The residents are of very numerous nation- 
alities, with no bond or principle of cohesion or community, 
and with no one element so paramount aud permanent in rela- 
tive position and influence as to offer a point of support, a center 
and source of influence, or a reasonable prospect of any lasting 
impression for good. The population is a mixture of all races 
and religions, full of mutual hostility and rancor, and restrained 
from perpetual and internecine feuds only by force and fear 
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As for the crowds of pilgrims who visit Jerusalem during the 
Holy Week, the very superstition which brings them to the 
sepulchre precludes the entrance of a more rational faith, and 
the more intense the feeling of blind devotion that inspires 
them, the more obstinately are their eyes closed against the 
light of the Divine Word, which thus finds least entrance in 
the very region of its dawn and its rising. ‘“ A possession of a 
burial-place,” near the so-called tomb of David, remains to the 
American Board as the memorial of its mission, and as a last 
home for the mortal remains of such Protestant Christians of 
any sect as may close their days in the city. 

The Greek Church presents peculiar obstacles to the entrance 
of religious light. Its creed, indeed, might be received as 
orthodox, inasmuch as it differs from the Nicene, as used in 
the Western churches, only in the omission of the filiogue 
clause, which it is contended was wanting in the original draft. 
But its picture-worship, its doctrine as to the efficacy of the 
sacraments, and its thoroughly materialistic conceptions of 
Christianity, must needs render spiritual faith the rarest of gifts 
among its enlightened members, and a thing unknown in 
the rank and file of its ignorant adherents. Yet among por- 
tions of the clerical body there is sufficient culture to reason on 
matters of faith, while they lack a common standard of appeal 
and judgment with Protestants, inasmuch as they admit patris- 
tical authority as infallible in the interpretation of Scripture, 
and thus virtually as paramount to that of the apostles and 
the evangelists. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that the attempt 
has been made to refute their notions by citations from the 
fathers; for the missionaries in so doing handle a two-edged 
sword, There are undoubtedly in the writings of all the Greek 
and the Latin fathers numerous recognitions of spiritual godli- 
ness and practical religion; for they were, with hardly an 
exception, eminently holy men, and could not but write from 
the abundance of the heart. Yet even they, from a very early 
period, felt the material barrenness of their religion as compared 
with the gorgeous and imposing rituals which it was to super- 
sede, and were too ready to invent analogies with paganism in 
the simple doctrine and ceremonial of the Gospel, and to give 
at least pagan names, associations, and surroundings, to the 
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accessories of Christian worship. Thus from Ignatius down- 
ward the communion table is spoken of as an altar, and from 
this designation it is but an obvious and natural inference that 
the eucharist is a sacrifice. Thus, too, the ministry is treated 
by most of the fathers as a literal priesthood, not because it 
held that place in their belief, but because it was so hard to 
make those out of the Church comprehend the idea of a religion 
without a priesthood. As for baptism, it cannot be denied 
that in and after the second century it was regarded as of sure 
and sovereign efficacy in washing away all taint and soil of pre 
vious sin, that it was often on this account postponed till the 
near approach of death, and that in deprecating this delay the 
foremost doctors of the Church did not repudiate the doctrine 
by which it was justified. To be sure, this patristical ritualism 
was only skin-deep; but its traces are indelible, and the most 
edifying citations from these writings cannot obliterate them. 
If the fathers are of authority in matters of faith, why not in 
matters of ceremony? Far better were it for missionaries to 
maintain in controversy their own Protestant ground of the 
Bible as sole authority in faith and practice, than to cite 
authorities to which they are unwilling themselves to submit, 
and then to discriminate between such deliverances as accord 
with, and such as dissent from their own opinions. 

In this point alone we question the wisdom of Dr. King, 
whose able and valiant services claim in every other respect 
our highest reverence and admiration. Having previously 
visited Greece, and labored in the service of the American 
Board, in 1880 he chose for his future residence Athens, then 
a heap of ruins, near the close of the war of emancipation. 
The next year he opened a school for youth of both sexes, and 
shortly afterward commenced preaching in the modern Greek. 
Other missionaries were associated with him for the first few 
years, and they found large scope for prospective usefulness in 
the circulation of books and tracts, most of them (including a 
translation of Butler’s Analogy) prepared by them and printed 
under their direction. But the hierarchy interfered in every 
possible way with the instruction of the young and the evangel- 
ization of the people ; while King Otho, not himself unfriendly to 
the missionaries, seems to have left the religious administration 
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chiefly in the hands of the prelates. It was, therefore, deter- 
mined in 1844 to leave Dr. King as sole representative of the 
Board in Greece, and to employ those who had been his 
coadjutors in other fields. 

Dr. King remained at his post thence onward, with but brief 
and necessary intervals of absence, for twenty-five years. More 
than half of this time was consumed, or rather utilized, in par- 
rying, resisting, and rebutting the assaults of Church and State 
united, vindicating the freedom of teaching, writing, and print- 
ing, and establishing for Protestant Christianity a legalized and 
permanent foothold on Grecian soil. 

Dr. Anderson not inaptly compares him with Luther. The 
comparison holds good in point of physical courage, mental 
intrepidity, polemic pertinacity, and a strategic adroitness born 
of profound experience and practical wisdom, yet with no alloy 
of cunning. The comparison may not rest here. It is easy to 
imagine that in coming years, when the Word of God shall be no 
longer “‘ bound” in any portion of the vast domain of the Greek 
Church, the name of Jonas King will be identified with the 
dawning of freedom in Christ for the entire Orient as Luther’s 
for the West. A public accusation was made against him of 
impious language respecting the Virgin Mary. His answer 
was a demurrer. He admitted the charge; but attempted to 
show that the fathers had rendered themselves liable to the 
same charge, and that thus his repudiation of all other worship 
than that of the Supreme Being was in accordance with the 
canonical doctrines of the Greek Church. His “ Defense,” a vol- 
ume of some two hundred pages, in Greek, embraced a history of 
the controversy about Mariolatry from the earliest times. The 
“Holy Synod of the Kingdom of Greece,” after a lame attempt 
to answer this book, thought it the wiser course to anathematize 
itand its author, forbidding the faithful under the severest pen- 
alties to greet him in the street, to eat or drink with him, or 
to enter his dwelling. A short time afterward the officers of 
justice visited his house and seized nearly a hundred copies of 
his book ; but all the rest of an edition of a thousand had been 
circulated, producing in many minds a deep impression in favor 
of the truth. He subsequently underwent several trials, was re- 
peatedly arrested and exposed to extreme annoyance, and was 
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finally condemned to fifteen days’ imprisonment, to be followed 
by banishment from Greece. He carried his case up by appeal 
to the highest tribunal, and was at every stage of procedure 
ably defended by Greek lawyers of high reputation; but the 
sentence was finally confirmed by the Areopagus. Dr. King 
now protested against the sentence in the name of the United 
States Government, to which he appealed for support. Mr. 
Webster, then Secretary of State, instructed Hon. George P. 
Marsh, Minister resident at Constantinople, to proceed to Athens 
with one or more of the vessels of war belonging to the Medi- 
terranean squadron, and to take charge of the case. Mr. 
Everett, who succeeded Mr. Webster, on Mr. Marsh’s report, 
directed him to communicate to the government of Greece the 
President's opinion that “ Dr. King did not have a fair trial, 
and that consequently the sentence of banishment ought to be 
immediately revoked.” Mr. Everett, in behalf of his govern- 
ment, says, in detail, that “it is quite plain that Dr. King was 
not tried for any offence clearly defined by the laws of Greece ; 
that his trial was in many respects unfairly and illegally con- 
ducted ; that the constitution and laws of Greece guarantee a 
full toleration of all religious opinions; and that there is no 
proof that Dr. King has exceeded the just limits of the liberty of 
speech implied in such toleration.” Such undiplomatic direct- 
ness of representation could hardly have been admissible from 
one to another of nations occupying an equal position among the 
powers of the civilized world ; but while it is the language of a 
superior to an inferior, it is no more than a merited rebuke to a 
government which had sacrificed the fundamental principles of 
its own constitution to the demands of a stupid fanaticism. 
Either the remonstrance or the naval force behind it had the 
desired effect. A pardon was offered to Dr. King; but he 
declined to make the admission of crime which was implied in 
the reception of a pardon. The sentence was then left in 
abeyance, until one of Dr. King’s counsel became Minister of 
Justice, when it was formally revoked. Meanwhile the tide of 
popular feeling had turned in favor of the persecu'ed mission- 
ary. His preaching, which he had never intermitted except 
under the extremest pressure, attracted larger audiences. His 
numerous publications were extensively circulated and eagerly 
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read. Ten thousand copies of the New Testament in the 
vernacular were furnished for the use of the schools, on his 
application, by the American Bible Society. The Minister of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public Instruction accepted from 
him, for the national schools, a thousand copies of an edition 
of “Chrysostom on Reading the Scriptures,” and issued a cir- 
cular to the teacuers earnestly recommending that their pupils 
should read that tract, and the Scriptures also. A class in 
theology was formed, with a view of educating for the ministry 
several young men who gave evidence of genuine piety. There 
was of course a counter-current to this suddenly rising tide of 
success and favor. A prosecution was again instituted against 
Dr. King; but it seems to have been too vague and baseless for 
its grounds to be made intelligible, either to the court or to the 
accused, and it was after the lapse of a year dismissed by the 
Judges. At length the feeble, capricious government of Otho 
came toan end. Dr. King’s foremost persecutors were of the 
losing party in the revolution that ensued. A Protestant 
prince was raised to the vacant throne, and shortly after his 
accession, the venerable missionary was invited to the pal:ce, 
to administer the Lord’s Supper to the royal family. His 
health having been seriously impaired, he, after many years’ 
absence, revisited his native country, and returned to Athens 
to find that several of his native pupils had become active 
laborers in the ripening harvest-field, and to feel assured that 
the cause of vital Christianity in Greece was no longer con- 
tingent on his own life and health, but had obtained a perma- 
nent influence, not only over the minds of the few converts, but 
over the entire community. Religious liberty had been fully 
secured ; the Scriptures and literature more or less auxiliary to 
them, had obtained too extensive a circulation to render a 
relapse into the former ignorance possible; and many of the 
strongest opponents to evangelical teaching had become its 
friends and advocates. It was from this state of things that 
he was called to his reward, in 1869, in the seventy-seventh 
year of his age, and the forty-seventh of his service as a mis- 
sionary. Hardly any man since the apostolic times has been 
“in labors more abundant” than he, and while his physical 
hardships were fewer than fall to the lot of missionaries in 
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general, there were times when his life was in imminent dan- 
ger, and was saved, under Providence, solely by his firmness 
and intrepidity ; while of “ perils among false brethren,” none 
could have encountered more than he, or have met them with 
more of that heavenly wisdom which is “ first pure, then,” and 
only on that condition, ‘“‘ peaceable.” 

In other parts of the vast region over which the Greek Church 
has sole or divided sway, the missionaries of the Board have 
accomplished much by the circulation of the Bible and of 
religious books and tracts, and have found many individual 
minds open to the reception of the truth. In the heart of 
Turkey there was organized, in 1867, a church composed 
entirely of Greeks and seceding members of the Greek Church, 
with a Greek—a native of the place—for their minister. 

The Nestorians have been among the most interesting and 
hopeful subjects of missionary labor in the East. It is very 
doubtful whether their founder held opinions inconsistent with 
the orthodox standards of the present day, and he was prob- 
ably pronounced heretical and excommunicated by the Council 
of Ephesus, rather from jealousy of the see of Constantinople, of 
which he was bishop, than on account of his doctrine as to the 
person of Christ, which seems to have been formulated with 
the express purpose of counteracting the Apollinarist heresy 
which denied i' 3 existence of a human soul in Jesus Christ. 
These people can hardly be said to be one body now,—a part 
of them having been reconciled with the Romish Church. 
Those who remain independent of Rome—about seventy thou- 
sand in number—nominally receive the Scriptures as sole au- 
thority in matters of religious belief and practice; but the 
missionaries found them almost destitute of the Bible, except 
a few copies of the ancient Syriac, which they were generally 
unable to read, and some copies of the gospels in their own 
character, which had very recently been provided for them by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. The Psalms, however, 
were largely used in their worship, and were in the hands of 
many of the people. There were among them some ecclesias- 
tics of singular ingenuousness and purity of character, and 
a few who seemed men of intelligent and consistent piety ; 
while the entire body was characterized by ignorance rather 
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than invincible error. Like all unenlightened people, they 
attached a paramount value to ritual observances, and of course 
believed in the talismanic efficacy of the sacraments, though 
they seemed not certain what they were or how many, some 
of them attaching a sacramental virtue to the burial service, 
in which there was no doubt a lingering reminiscence of ances- 
tral Paganism. ‘The Nestorians are poor, and inhabit for the 
most part mountainous regions of Persia, very difficult of 
access, whether in the trackless winter-snows, or through the 
swollen torrents of spring and summer, and liable too, for a 
part of the year, to malarious diseases, to which several of the 
ablest men and women of the mission were victims at early 
periods of their career. Strong hopes were entertained at the 
outset of infusing the new life of evangelical religion into the 
established forms of the Church; but on repeated experiment, 
this was found impracticable. Protestant churches, therefore, 
have been gathered among the people wherever it seemed ex- 
pedient. At the same time it is evident that the previous 
unintelligent reverence for the Scriptures and the absence of 
settled opinions—founded on the show of reason—unfavorable 
to the truth, rendered these people much more facile subjects 
for Christian teaching than if they had been pagans, or if their 
errors of doctrine had possessed a more intelligent and active 
form. Their minds were a rasa tabula, on which it was more 
easy to inscribe gospel truth than if there had been a distinct 
and legible writing to be first effaced. 

Some of the ecclesiastics became zealous and efficient agents 
in the mission. Among the foremost was Mar Yohanan, who 
visited the United States and was warmly received in Christian 
circles friendly to the work. He was the first to contract mar- 
_Tiage, in violation of the ecclesiastical rule of celibacy for the 
clergy. He was loyal to his teachers, so long as they confined 
their endeavors to the reformation of the old Church; but 
when they were constrained to abandon this effort as utterly 
hopeless, he abandoned them, and became at first covertly, 
and then without concealment, their enemy and opponent. 
Another ecclesiastic, Priest John, was for a season the influen- 
tial coadjutor of the missionaries; but he was extravagant in 
his habits, and failing of the pecuniary subsidies of which he 
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thus fell in need, he went to England to collect money, and 
there came under the influence of clergy of the established 
Church, who alienated him permanently from the cause in 
which he had manifested no little zeal. 

There were, however, many of the native clergy who re 
mained true to their new convictions, and whose consistent 
piety rendered them burning and shining lights in surrounding 
darkness. Among ‘these we can specify only Mar Elias, who 
died in 1863, more than fourscore years of age. Thirty years 
before, the missionaries had found him a devout, spiritual, God- 
fearing man, with little knowledge of other books than the 
Bible, but intimately conversant with the Divine Word, and 
ordering his whole life by its inspiration. He was warmly 
attached to the mission-families, furthered their influence in 
every way possible, preached the gospel by the wayside and 
wherever he conld find a hearer, traced in all events and 
objects types of spiritual things, was uncomplainingly patient 
and gentle, yet bold in his resistance of wrong and evil, and 
manifested a truly Christlike beauty of spirit in every rela- 
tion and under all circumstances. He was a devoted pastor, 
making on foot, even in extreme old age, the circuit of the 
villages under his charge, and until within a week of his death 
he always walked tive miles to attend the monthly concert of 
prayer. When asked by those around him for his dying charge, 
he replied, “See that you hold fast to God’s Word.” 

Among the missionaries to the Nestorians, who have rested 
from their labors, are names that will never fade from the 
memory of the Church. Perhaps the chief place, though only 
as primus inter pares, is to be assigned to Dr. Grant. He was 
a skilful physician and surgeon, was able to give relief in cases 
which had previously been deemed incurable, restored sight 
where it had been destroyed by cataract, employed the healing 
art with the most lavish generosity, so that wherever he went 
the diseased and suffering clung to his steps, while those who 
had received benefit from his treatment sought to kiss his very 
shoes; and by thus winning the confidence and gratitude of 
this simple people, he opened a ready entrance to many hearts 
for the message of salvation, gained access to needy and stricken 
souls, and in the name of the Divine Physician wrought the 
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“greater works” of which even His stupendous miracles were 
but the type. Not only his courage, but his physical strength 
must have been abnormal. We read of climatic exposures in 
both extremes which must have been fatal but to an iron con- 
stitution. But no difficulties or perils arrested him when there 
was a work of humanity to be performed. His favor with the 
people seems to have been regarded by the intrusive agents of 
the English Church as especially dangerous to their influence, 
which they employed ostensibly in the interests of prelacy and 
high churchmanship, but virtually in the maintenance of super- 
stition and formalism. Dr. Grant thought that he had found 
in the Nestorians the remains of the lost ten tribes of Israel, 
and during a short visit to America he published a volume in 
support of this belief. The grounds on which it rested were 
net such as would satisfy a scientific ethnologist ; and the con- 
viction probably took birth rather in his sympathy than in his 
reason, so natural is it to group around the objects of one’s 
philanthropic interest whatever associations can be wrested 
from the past to give prestige to the present. Dr. Grant's 
work betrayed ample scholarship, research, and dialectic skill, 
and was deemed of sufficient importance to call out an elavo- 
rate counter-argument from Dr. Edward Robinson. Dr. Grant's 
missionary life terminated in its ninth year. He was attacked 
at Mosul with an epidemic typhoid fever, and died after an ill- 
ness of nearly three weeks, leaving the whole community in 
sorrow for his departure. 

Rev. Dr. Perkins, a man of equal force of character and per- 
sistency in the work of the gospel, was identitied from the first 
with the Nestorian mission. From a tutorship in Amberst 
College he was transferred to the service of the Board, in 18383, 
and with a brief respite remained twenty-five years in active 
duty. To him the Nestorians were indebted for the first reduc- 
tion of the modern Syriac to writing, and for a translation of 
the entire Scriptures, together with commentaries on some 
portions of the sacred writings. When he entered upon bis 
labors there were hardly a score of Nestorian men that could 
read intelligently, and but one woman who knew how to read. 
There were no printed books among them, and such manu- 
scripts of parts of the Bible as they had were in the ancient 
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Syriac, and nearly unintelligible to them. Before he left the 
country there were at least two thousand Bible readers, who 
understood what they read; there were a large number of 
pupils educated at the missionary schools who were diffusing 
Christian civilization and culture in their several circles of 
influence; and the greater part of the graduates of these semin- 
aries—themselves the conscious subjects of saving grace—were 
laboring in harmony with the missionaries for the promotion of 
learning, virtue, and piety, many of the young men as preachers 
and schoolmasters, many of the young women as their wives 
and assiduous helpers, at the same time presenting attractive ex- 
amples of the amenities of home-life such as the rude natives 
had not imagined before. Mr. Perkins was, throughout the 
period of his residence in Persia, the prime leader of the educa- 
tional movement, which of course underlies all plans and hopes 
of permanent good. At the same time he was full of energy 
and fervor in the more direct labors of a Christian prophet and 
apostle, firm even to sternness in his rebuke of prevailing vices 
and inveterate sins, yet filled as with a motherly tenderness for 
the imperilled souls around him, and shielding with the most 
kindly care the folds reared under his direction for the religious 
nurture of the young. 

Another of the eminent men of God connected with this 
mission was Mr. Stoddard, a member of the family which has 
for many generations had its name and praise in the churches 
of New England. He was endowed with genius of a high order, 
and with learning which would have given him a distinguished 
rank among the scholars of his time. He seems to have impressed 
all who knew him with the singular loveliness of his counten- 
ance, mien and spirit,—an angel-presence on the earth. “He 
goes among the churches,” said Professor B. B. Edwards, 
“burning like a seraph. So heavenly a spirit has hardly ever 
been seen in thiscountry.” But his body was frail, his zeal 
and self-denial unsparing; and though the disciple whom Jesus 
loved lived longer than any one of his brethren, a Johannine 
spirit is oftener than not lodged in a tenement too feeble for the 
long endurance of privation and hardship. Mr. Stoddard, after 
a season of peculiar anxiety, yielded to the fatal influence of 
the climate, and died of a malarial fever, in the winter of 1857. 
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Much of the work among the Nestorians has been performed 
by the women of the mission. The first school for girls was 
opened by the wife of Dr. Grant, who assumed the difficult 
task of overcoming the hereditary Oriental prejudice against 
female education. She was an accomplished classical scholar, 
and learned the Turkish and the Syriac tongues with very 
great ease, speaking fluently in both, and writing in the latter. 
She was her husband’s assiduous helper in his professional 
labors, having “ great aptness and skill in the sick chamber.” 
There was no form of usefulness for which she did not seem 
fitted, as if it were her specialty, and the influence of such a 
model Christian woman over the females who were brought into 
more or less intimate relations with her, must have been potent 
and precious beyond all estimate. She endeared herself greatly 
to the Nestorians, and when she died, the bishops said to her 
husband, “We will bury her in the church, where none but 
holy men are buried.” 

The female seminary founded at Oroomiah by Mrs. Grant was 
subsequently, for fourteen years, under the charge of Miss 
Fidelia Fiske, who had been both pupil and teacher in the 
Mount Holyoke Seminary. Her school became virtually 
the center of religious influence among the Nestorians; for a 
signal blessing crowned her indefatigable endeavors for the 
conversion and the growth in personal piety of those under 
her immediate charge; and as they, from year to year, went 
forth to their native homes or were established in homes of 
their own, her spirit was reproduced in many a mountain dwell- 
ing all over the land, and is still working in the bosom of 
many a family that, under God, owes to her all that makes it 
blessed on earth and in heaven. Hers was a character to be 
studied for its beautiful balance and harmony,—the strength 
and enterprise of vigorous manhood, with the most faultless 
feminine delicacy, high mental culture and infallible practical 
discretion, a sympathetic nature finely strung and tremulously 
sensitive to every appeal, yet never betrayed into weakness or 
imprudence, a very Martha’s capacity for all material interests, 
with a heart like Mary’s which found its only repose under 
the word-fall of the Saviour’s lips. 

We cannot go into the details of the Nestorian mission. 
Suffice it to say, that the gospel light is so thoroughly rekindled 
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and so steadily burning in that ancient candlestick, that there 
can be little fear of its being quenched again. The regenera- 
tion of the whole people must indeed be slow,—yet the reno. 
vating power is no longer wholly without them, but is largely 
in the hands of their own race. They will for the present, 
indeed, need the guidance and watchfulness of men and 
women of culture superior to theirs; but there seems good 
reason to anticipate, at no very distant period, the existence 
among them of a self-sustaining Christian community. In 
1870, this mission was transferred to the charge of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, under whose auspices the 
same general course of operations will be pursued. 

The Armenians have been among the most fruitful subjects 
of missionary labor at the East. They occupy a position of 
peculiar importance. Their country being within and under 
the Turkish empire, they are surrounded by and intermingled 
with Mohammedans, and must be to large numbers of the ad- 
herents of the false prophet the sole embodiment of Christianity 
open to their observation Then too, like all nations under a 
foreign government on their own soil, they are a restless, migra- 
tory people, and are settled in large numbers in all the capitals 
and provincial cities of the East. Throughout Turkey, they 
are almost the only brokers and bankers, and are to be found 
in other professions demanding intelligence and skill. They 
are a quick-witted, capable, and versatile race, but deficient in 
steadfastness of character and persistency of purpose. As 
regards their type of church-life, they were converted and bap- 
tized in mass, at the point of time when spiritual Christianity 
and encroaching ritualism stood side by side; but proselytes of 
an initiation like theirs were sure to get a maximum of the 
latter with a minimum of the former. The Armenian church 
remained in communion with the Church Catholic for more 
than a hundred and seventy years, and that during a period 
when the recession from primitive purity in doctrine and wor- 
ship was, constant and rapid, and fresh and copious importa- 
tions from paganism were foisted into the Christian ritual. They 
thus, when excommunicated as heretics, on grounds which 
probably neither party clearly comprehended, took with them 
almost all of Romanism but the name. They are not destitute 
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of literature, and before the Mohammedan invasion, their land 
was the seat of high intellectual activity. There is now an 
Armenian convent on the Island of San Lazaro, in the Gulf 
of Venice, from which are issued Armenian translations, ably 
prepared and beautifully printed, of the standard works of 
French, Italian, German, and English authors. 

The American missionaries very early obtained a strong 
influence over many members of the Armenian Church; and 
it was soon found expedient to establish separate religious 
organizations for the converts, and places of instruction and 
worship under Protestant centrol. But here a double tyranny 
intervened. The Turkish government granted a limited tolera- 
tion to the Armenian Church, and had contided to its prelacy 
certain prerogatives and powers over the Armenian population. 
Thus, against restrictive or vindictive measures set on foot by 
the native clergy, the missionaries could appeal only to the 
Turkish officials, to whom all Christians seemed alike despicable. 
It was then of prime importance that equal privileges should 
be obtained for the professors of different Christian creeds. In 
bringing about this result, the English Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, Sir Stratford Canning, bore a prominent part, and in 
every way showed himself a devoted friend and firm advocate 
of the Protestant cause and the missionary enterprise. The 
Turkish government, proverbially slow always, and in this 
case retarded by religious prejudice and bigotry, issued several 
successive decrees for relieving the disabilities of Protestants, 
till at length, by an imperial rescript, they were placed on the 
same footing with the Armenian Church, with an equality as 
to taxation, the right to manage their own affairs at their own 
discretion, to build houses of worship and instruction in ac- 
cordance with previously established regulations of local police, 
and to exercise, through their own church officers, certain func- 
tions of jurisdiction and government. 

We have not space for the details of this mission, which is 
full of exciting incident, arduous service, heroic sacrifice, and 
rich developments of devotion, zeal and love among its con- 
verts. There are now attached to the mission four theological 
seminaries, with a four years’ course, embracing the Turkish 
and the ancient and modern Armenian languages, Physiology, 
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Algebra, Logic, Geometry, Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, 
Rhetoric, Mental Philosophy, Ethics, the Evidences of Chris. 
tianity, Church History, Dogmatic and Pastoral Theology, Homi- 
letics, and the Exegesis of the Pentateuch, Isaiah, Daniel, and 
the whole New Testament, with the addition of lectures on 
Physical Geography, Geology, History and Chronology,—a 
course of study which, supplemented by the Greek and Latin, 
would be an amply sufficient novitiate for the training of our 
own clergy. Into these seminaries none are admitted except 
such as in point of piety, reputation, and ability, are deemed 
promising candidates for the Gospel ministry. There are, besides, 
classes in theology in seven of the principal schools. In 1871, 
the number of theological students was one hundred and forty- 
three. In the female boarding-schools, designed for the educa- 
tion of teachers, bible readers, and women who should be fit 
wives for the native teachers and pastors, there were one hun- 
dred and twenty-five pupils) There are already not a few 
self-sustaining Protestant churches. In the district of Harpoot 
alone there are five thousand recognized Protestants, and, it is 
said, a much larger number who are Protestants in principle. 
The discipline of the native churches is at once rigid and kindly, 
the system of mutual watch and ward being universally prev- 
alent. The standard of Christian character is singularly high, 
if not in comparison with the more enlightened portions of 
Protestant Christendom, in contrast with preceding and sur- 
rounding corruption and depravity. Religion is with the con- 
verts an all-engrossing interest,—the theme in the house, the 
field, the work-shop. The press has been active, and nearly 
three hundred millions of pages have been issued in four differ- 
ent languages. When we consider that the conflict is that of 
life with death, of the vital power of godliness with an effete 
and unmeaning formalism, we cannot but anticipate a rapid 
culmination of the light that has risen on this benighted 
region, and the ultimate renovation of this ancient Church, or 
rather its establishment for the first time on the foundation 
of the prophets and apostles, and on Jesus Christ as its sole 
corner-stone. 

Though a seminary of higher learning, not theological, is 
beyond the proper scope of a missionary board, the American 
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Board rejoice to regard Robert College, in Constantinople, as an 
incidental and an inestimably precious outgrowth from the 
Armenian mission. As early as 1839, we find Dr. Hamlin 
actively engaged in this mission. At the time of the Crimean 
war there were in Constantinople many Armenian Protestants, 
who had been thrown out of employment in consequence of 
their evangelical faith. To provide work and sustenance for 
men whom his own labors for their souls had brought: into 
bodily need, Dr. Hamlin established a flour-mill and a bakery, 
and furnished the English troops with better bread than they 
could obtain anywhere else. A boat load of this bread attracted 
the notice of Mr. Robert, of New York, then sojourning at 
Constantinople, and the inquiries which he instituted—no doubt 
revealing to him various ways in which Dr. Hamlin had mani- 
fested masterly skill and large resource in sanitary measures 
for the benefit of the British army—led to an acquaintance, 
then to an intimacy. Mr. Robert thus became interested in 
the details of the Christian work in Turkey, in which his new 
friend had borne so prominent a part; and in conferences 
among those of like mind in New York, the plan of a more 
advanced seminary of learning was suggested and matured. 
Mr. Robert subscribed 40,000 dollars for this enterprise, and by 
subsequent donations has increased the sum to 175,000 dollars, 
His name was given to the institution without his knowledge. 
A building belonging to the American Board was occupied 
while the college edifice was in the course of construction, and 
in 1871, the new hall, large enough to receive two hundred 
and fifty students, was publicly opened. Here are gathered 
Turkish, Armenian, Greek. and Slavic youth, with their differ- 
ent languages and their wide diversities of creed. Seventeen 
nationalities and six religions are represented. The English 
language is taught in the preparatory department, and used 
in the entire course. There is no favoritism shown on religious 
grounds, and there is no attempt at proselytism ; but the pupils 
attend Christian worship, and receive Christian instruction. 
At the same time there is no other institution in the empire 
which gives so thorough an education. or which can place its 
graduates in point of culture on the same footing with educated 
men in Western Europe and America. The Turks, especially, 
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are ambitious for their children, are becoming fully aware of 
the need and the benefit of education, and are, many of them, 
willing to seek this blessing at the hands of men whom they 
despise and abhor. We can but thank God for their short- 
sightedness. It is perfectly obvious that the graduates of 
Robert College will regard their teachers, no longer with the 
hereditary contempt, but with reverence and affection. For 
their own sakes we fervently hope that the conversions among 
them to Christianity may not be few. But as regards ultimate 
results, those who do not abjure Mohammedanism will be of 
greater service; for they will play the part of pioneers in 
clearing away the barriers of Mussulman prejudice and hatred, 
which preclude the entrance of Christianity among the masses. 
When the most cultivated men of the empire shall look upon 
Christianity and its professors with tolerance and kindness, 
there can no longer be any bar to the unlimited circulation of 
the Scriptures and the free preaching of the Word in every 
city and village. We have a letter from Dr. Hamlin, the 
President of the College, bearing date January 6, 1873. He 
writes: “I came home in the spring, mainly for the purpose of 
erecting an additional building, to serve as study-hall, chapel, 
etc., with some additional recitation rooms, which the rapid 
growth of the College made necessary. The government most 
unreasonably interdicted the building, and it was the work of 
a few months to get the interdict removed. I then commenced 
the building, and have nearly finished it * * * * We 
have two hundred and twenty students, and can now receive 
seventy or eighty more. There is always an influx in the 
spring, and we shall have as many students as we can take. 
For some time past, we have been deferring all new applicants 
to the new building * * * * We are in the center of 
an empire. We have many nationalities, religions and lan- 
guages lying around us, and a nobler field of influence for such 
an institution can hardly be imagined. It is not only educat- 
ing youth, but is exerting a wide influence throughout the 
land.” It is known to many of our readers that Dr. Hamlin 
spent the winter of 1871-72 in this country, in the endeavor 
to excite an interest in behalf of his college among the liberal 
givers to philanthropic causes, His material success was but 
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partial, on account of the many objects of charity then before 
the community, and especially on account of the large contri- 
butions to the sufferers by the Chicago fire. The Boston fire 
has crippled some of the resources on which he was encour- 
aged to rely when an appeal should again be made. We 
believe that no one became conversant with his plans, and 
especially no one became intimate with the wisdom, energy, 
and devotedness which he impersonates, who was not pro- 
foundly impressed with the grandeur of the enterprise, with 
its promise of untold wealth of civilizing and Christianizing 
influence, and with its momentous bearing upon the future 
of the Mussulman empire. If these pages fall under the eyes 
of any who would perform eminent service to the undivided 
and inseparable cause of learning and religion, we beg them 
to consider whether there be a more worthy object for their 
benefactions than Robert College. 

This enterprise has aroused the emulation of the Protestant 
Armenians in Central Turkey. The inhabitants of Aintab 
have pledged themselves to an amount equivalent to 60,000 
dollars of American money, which is more than twenty dollars 
for each church member, toward the establishment of a new 
college in that city. It is considered as certain that the plan 
will be carried out; the situation is eminently favorable, and 
the Moslems and the old Armenians of the city are strongly 
interested in the means of superior education which will thus 
be provided for their whole community. 

We should be glad to follow our author through the remain- 
ing Eastern missions, among the Jacobites, the Bulgarians, the 
Roman Catholics and the Jews in Turkey, ‘and among the 
Mohammedans, who are to be found in large numbers in all 
the regions covered by the operations under the auspices of 
the American Board. The results are eminently satisfactory 
and hopeful, except among the Jews, who, however, have been 
very largely supplied with the Old Testament in forms in 
which they can read it intelligently, and who, it may be hoped, 
may at least in some instances be led through Moses and the 
Prophets to Him of whom they spake. Among the Turks 
many thousand copies of the Scriptures and of religious books 
have been circulated, and not a few genuine conversions to 
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Christianity have been reported. It is of the best omen for 
the Christian cause that not only the death penalty, but all 
legal disabilities and forfeitures for the abjuration of Moham- 
medanism have been repealed; and though there will in that 
slow people be still individual instances of persecution, it may 
be even unto death, there can be no doubt that ere long the 
last vestige of systematized intolerance will disappear. The 
rapid assimilation of the Turks to the people of Western 
Europe in costume, manners, and customs is a hopeful sign. 
Every reapproachment of this sort multiplies points of contact 
and avenues of influence ; and while it cannot be too carefully 
borne in mind, that civilization and Christianity do not neces- 
sarily move with equal step, it is none the less true that the 
higher the standard of civilization, the more genial is the soil 
for the seeds of the Divine Kingdom. 

We cannot dismiss these volumes without again expressing 
our obligation and the obligation of our whole Christian com- 
munity to the venerable author, our thanks to God that he has 
been spared for a work which must gladden the hearts of all 
who seek the prosperity of Zion, and our fervent prayer that 


his old age may yield us yet more of such rich fruit for the 
edification of the churches and the praise of their Redeemer 
and Head. 
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Articte IV.—THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON IN 1871. 
IT. 


THE GENEVA ARBITRATION. 


THE claims generically known as the “ Alabama claims,” 
after vain attempts to have them settled, were at length sub- 
mitted toa Tribunal of Arbitration. It is not our intention 
to retrace the course of negotiation until it came to this suc- 
cessful end. On the part of the United States untenable 
ground was taken in regard to the Queen’s proclamation at 
the beginning of our war. On the part of Great Britain, there 
was a feeling that municipal law was the measure of interna- 
tional duties, and a seeming willingness that this country 
should fall to pieces, which gave rise here to indignation and 
disgust. The war came toa close with the union preserved ; 
cotton was exported ; intercourse and industry returned into 
their old channels. Meanwhile that healthy opinion in regard 
to the breadth of international obligation, which such men of 
state as Cobden, and such jurists as Phillimore, had professed, 
found other open advocates. Even members of the cabinet 
expressed regret at the escape of the vessels that violated the 
laws of neutrality. It was felt that in another turn of things 
the United States would observe their neutrality law with one 
eye shut. Expeditions on the land must follow the same rule 
as those on the sea. Who could tell what unneutral want of 
due diligence, what boldness in relying on the carelessness of 
officials in the United States, what Fenian raids, what chronic 
hostile feeling, the conduct of England might provoke. 

Exemplo quodcunque malo comittitur, ipsi 
Displicet auctori. 

One evidence of a wiser state of feeling in Great Britain was 
the appointment of a Neutrality Laws Commission in 1867, 
which after twenty-four meetings reported in 1868.* This 





* This report, with a valuable appendix on the neutrality laws of other coun- 
tries, was published at the time by itself, and was afterward, with the same sup- 
plement, annexed to Vol. iii. of the British case befcre the Tribunal of Geneva. 
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body, consisting of some of the leading publicists of the king. 
dom, as Phillimore, Twiss, and Vernon Harcourt (Historicus), 
as well as of eminent judges, and of lawyers, such as Roundell ° 
Palmer, with one warm friend of the United States, Mr. W. E. 
Foster, represented, of course, various shades of opinion, and 
sought for light from various persons who were not members 
of the Commission. The report recommends, among other 
things, that any person, within her Majesty’s dominions, who 
shall fit out, arm, dispatch or cause to be dispatched, or shall 
build or equip any ship “with intent or knowledge that the 
same shall or will be employed in the service of any foreign 
power in any war being waged” against any belligerent power 
not at war with Great Britain; or shall commence or attempt 
to do, or shall aid in doing, any of these acts, every person so 
offending shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. Exten- 
sive powers also are given to the Secretary of State, or other 
persons beyond the seas having chief authority, to issue a 
warrant for the arrest, search, and detention of such ships, until 
they can be condemned or released by process of law. The 
owners or agents can apply for their release, and the nearest 
Court of Admiralty is to act upon the application, with the 
usual Admiralty appeal to the Privy Council. But from this 
resolution are excepted foreign commissioned ships, and also 
those foreign non-commissioned ships,* coming into the coun- 
try under stress of weather, upon which “no fitting out or 
equipment of a warlike character shall have taken place in the 
country.” 

Two other special recommendations made by the commission 
deserve notice. One is that prizes, “not entitled to recogni- 
tion as commissioned ships of war,” when captured by vessels 
violating the neutrality of Great Britain, shall, if brought 
within British jurisdiction, on due proof in the Admiralty 
Court, at the suit of the original owner or his agent, be re- 
stored. This is not to hold, however, when the ship is brought 
into the realm without due notice of the unlawful fitting out 
of the capturing vessel. The other is that no vessel of a bel- 





* We remark in another place on this exception, as it appears in the foreign 
enlistment act of 1870. It greatly injures tho law. 
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ligerent, built, equipped, fitted out, armed, or despatched con- 
trary to the act, shall in the time of war be admitted into any 
British port. 

Mr. Vernon Harcourt dissented from this report, as it re- 
spects the burlding of vessels. A law, constituting this, under 
the conditions supposed, a misdemeanor, would, he thought, be 
difficult of execution; would impose a new responsibility by 
its non-execution ; would be odious within the country, and if 
not executed, give just ground of complaint to foreigners ; and 
would put the trade of the country at an uncalled for dis- 
advantage. A foreigner is unable to see the great benefit of 
building ships of war within any given jurisdiction, especially 
if a license is to be purchased for this by paying fifteen and a 
half million of dollars. And if a ship of war cannot legally 
be dispatched, why allow it to be built, unless for the purpose 
of putting a temptation to commit a misdemeanor before the 
righteous soul of a shipbuilder of Birkenhead.* 

Other persons who were consulted by the commission, ex- 
pressed very strict notions of the duties of neutrals. Sir 
Robert Phillimore would be expected to do this, in regard to 
munitions of war obtained by a belligerent within a neutral 
territory, since in his commentaries (iii, § 280, 233) he had a 
number of years since advanced the same opinion. He says 
that “in the memoire justificatif [i. e., the memorial written by 
Gibbon, the historian], it will be seen that England then 
considered that the permission, accorded by the French gov- 
ernment for the export of munitions of war from French 
ports to the revolted colonies, was one justifying cause of the 
war which England had declared against France.” And al- 
though a neutral may be impartial in allowing both belligerents 
to supply themselves with the means of mutual destruction 
within the neutral territory, yet the theoretically equal per- 
mission to both belligerents may be practically illusory and 
false. He adds, that to such a degree “ may the advantage of 
this permission preponderate in favor of one belligerent over 
the other,” . . . “that it may be a necessary measure of 





* For a good suggestion made by the same gentleman, in regard to ships tak- 
ing commissions on the high seas, see pp. 299-300, infra. 
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defence on the part of one belligerent to make war upon the 
country which supplies his adversary with the means of pro- 
longing the contest.” 

Another eminent legal gentleman, Mr. Rothery of Doctor's 
Commons, goes still farther in his view of what neutrals owe 
to their position of neutrality. He raises the question, whether 
it would not be expedient to prohibit altogether the building 
of ships of war by private shipbuilders, without the express 
permission of the government. He would have not only the 
building of ships made illegal without such sanction, but the 
export also of munitions of war to the belligerents, “ and _pos- 
sibly also, and within certain conditions, the precarious and 
demoralizing trade of blockade running.” He would allow the 
diplomatic agent of a friendly State, equally with the govern- 
ment, to initiate in the Court of Admiralty proceedings under 
the neutrality laws; and, lest this should be objected to as a 
great power given to an agent of a foreign State, he remarks 
that, “the same power is given toa common seaman whose 
wages exceed fifty pounds, to any person who has rendered 
service, in the nature of salvage, to a ship, and to any person 
who has sustained loss or injury by a collision with a ship.” 
Still further, in the case of a vessel of war escaping from a 
British port, whether fully equipped for war or not, and 
thereupon commencing depredations on the commerce of a 
friendly State, ke proposes, if she should receive a commission, 
to regard this as a proof, that the State which had commis- 
sioned her connived at her violation of neutrality, had know- 
ingly violated a neutral sovereign’s rights, and had in the 
transaction made Great Britain a base of operations against its 
enemy. There would then be a perfect right to demand satis- 
faction for the outrage ; to demand that the vessel should be 
restored to British jurisdiction ; to refuse it admission into 
British waters, and to lay hands on it, if it voluntarily came 
thither. “The fact of the. violation of neutral rights by its 
escape, would be a warrant for its condemnation ; the ship 
would have been ipso facto forfeited to the neutral State, and 
would remain so forfeited, into whosesoever hands it passed. To 
hold that its character would be purged by the completion of 
the voyage or by its being taken into the service of the bellig- 
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erent, is founded on entire misapprehension,” he thinks ;—“ it 
is the belligerent who has committed the offence, and it does 
not rest with him to condone it.” 

This opinion favors a stricter neutrality than most persons, 
even in this country, would be willing to advocate, especially 
in the matter of furnishing munitions of war to belligerents ; 
but if it is not in that point conformable to the law of nations, 
we believe that the law of nations would be improved by 
being made to conform to the opinion.* 

The report of the neutrality commission was not acted upon 
in Parliament until the year 1870, and a law founded on it was 
passed, August 9, at the time when Prussian armies were on 
their victorious march into France. It is a great improvement 
on the old law, but in exempting any commissioned ship, of 
any foreign State or body invested with belligerent power, 
from forfeiture for violating its provisions, may prove a source 
of new difficulties hereafter. 

A few months after this the proposal was made by the British 
government to that of the United States, to appoint a Joint 
High Commission for the purpose of settling the questions that 
had arisen, respecting the fisheries on the coasts of British 
America, as well as all those which affected the relations of the 
United States toward her Majesty’s possessions in that part of 
the world. The United States modified this proposition, so as 
to include the claims generically known as the Alabama claims ; 
the enlarged plan of work for the High Commission was ac- 
cepted, and out of this grew the treaty of Washington. 

It was originally hoped that the two powers might come to 
some understanding, within the Commission itself, about the 
claims just spoken of, without resorting to further measures ; 
but this was found to be impossible, and so resort was had to 
an arbitration, which was to be guided in its judgments by 
three important rules laying down the duties of neutral States, 
and by other principles of international law not inconsistent 
with them. The offer of arbitration came from the British 
Commissioners, the three rules from the American. 

This plan of arbitration was hailed with joy by all lovers 
of peace, and many seemed to feel that it betokened a new era 


* Comp. New Englander, for July, 1869, p. 619. 
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of settling national disputes without war. We hope that it 
may turn out to be so, but it ought to be remarked that there 
is no novelty in such a proceeding whatever. It is an old 
practice, laid aside for a while, but now again returning into 
use. Itis probable that one form of arbitration—a standing 
court to decide quarrels between the members of a league or a 
confederation—existed in many of the political unions of Greece; 
and Mommsen is of opinion that the Latin league “ provided a 
federal tribunal of arbitration for the mutual disputes of the 
cantons.” The same is true of later times. The Swiss and 
‘Germans have had provisions in their constitutions for a per- 
petual court to secure this end. The “ austrdgal” Court of 
the Germanic confederation had for its duty the adjustment 
of differences between the members of the diet; and the 
“* Bundesgericht,” projected in 1834, was intended to compose 
disagreements between the political powers within each 
separate German State, as when the prince and legislature 
differed in regard to the interpretation of the constitution, or to 
the amount of codperation by right belonging to the legislature, 
or estates, in the affairs of the administration. 

‘Our own old confederation had a clumsy way of determin- 
ing such questions by appointing “commissioners or judges” 
in each particular case. The United States in Congress assem- 
bled, were regarded as the last resorton appeal from the States, 
but there was no force to compel the States to obey the deci- 
sion of the court. Under our present constitution the judicial 
power of the National Court extends to all controversies be- 
tween two or more States. 

Such standing courts have been proposed for the adjustment 
of international difficulties. St. Pierre and Bentham had this 
for a part of the machinery in their plans for keeping the peace 
of the world. The latest project of this kind may be found in 
Mr. Dudley Field’s International Code, as yet published but in 
part (§ 534-§ 538), where a high Court of Arbitration, as it is 
called, is formed for the occasion after a Joint High Commis- 
sion has failed to secure an amicable settlement. The court 
is the result of the action of the parties to the code in propos- 
ing, and of the contestants in choosing, a certain number of 
arbitrators. When the case has been decided by this tribunal, 
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force is to be employed by the nations who are purties to the 
contemplated international system. Thus a general war might 
grow out of attempts to reconcile two even of the small States 
of the system. 

Another form of arbitration was that of referring a quarrel to 
a third State, or to a person of acknowledged wisdom and im- 
partiality, as an umpire. This was sometimes provided for in 
ancient States by treaty. Thus, in the treaty between Sparta 
and Argos after the battle of Mantinea (418 B. C.,) the allied 
States were allowed or obliged to submit their difficulties to 
some third State, satisfactory to the two at variance. This 
is an approach to the form of purely voluntary arbitration, 
which is in principle the same whether States or individuals 
were concerned, and which was fully elaborated under the 
Roman law. 

It was implied in Roman arbitration of this voluntary kind, 
—for there were arbiters of another description appointed by 
the praetor,—that the parties, having chosen one or more arbi- 
trators, and generally an odd number, made a joint promise (a 
compromissum) to submit a certain particular point or case to 
his or their decision, and to abide by the sentence; that a 
pecuniary penalty was determined on by the parties, to be paid 
in ease of breach of promise; that the arbitrators having form- 
ally undertaken to discharge the duty—an act which was called 
the receptum arlntrii—could not retire from it in ordinary cir- 
cumstances ; that they were not bound by strict law unless it 
was so expressed in the engagement of the parties, but might 
follow the rules of equity or of common sense; that their 
sentence was final and without appeal, if rendered within the 
time specified in the promise; and that the party refusing to 
stand by the sentence, could be compelled by the pretor or 
magistrate to keep his word, so far as to pay the penalty agreed 
upon. Extraordinary circumstances, however, such as the 
arbitrators’ hostility to one party or his being bribed by the 
other, his derangement, etc., especially his having given a deci- 
sion on that which was not submitted to him, could be a valid 
excuse for non-compliance. The pecuniary penalty was a neces- 
sary part of the transaction until the time of Justinian, but 
then, if the parties simply consented in writing to the award, 
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or made no opposition to it within ten days, it was binding 
against them; and in the usage of modern countries under 
modified Roman law a conventional penalty is not necessary 
for the validity of a claim under an arbitrator's sentence.* 

When States consent to submit their differences to arbitra- 
tion, there is no power to compel them to abide by the sen- 
tence. It has been said that an umpire in international arbitra- 
tions has a right to use force in order to compel a refractory 
party to conform to the sentence. But this is denied, and 
even if it were so, he is under no obligation, jural or moral, to 
resort to this measure.t The aggrieved party without doubt 
might consider such refusal a ground for war. 

Arbitration, substantially as we have described it, was much 
used in the middle ages, and has never been entirely abandoned. 
Still there is truth in what De Martens says,—that it has be- 
come more and more rare ; which fact he attributes to “experi- 
ence of the inconveniencies which seem to be almost insepara- 
ble from this method” of settling quarrels (Précis, § 176). 
Kliiber, who also speaks of the great neglect of arbitration 
in modern times, remarks that, when used, it has been applied 
to the settlement of less important controversies.t Dr. Twiss 
says, that “the law-school of Bologna was continually called 
upon to furnish arbiters in the disputes between the Italian 
republics,” and that in modern times, powerful States have re- 
ferred cases, in which the commercial interests of their subjects 
were concerned, to commercial tribunals. In two instances, 
not long since, Great Britain and Portugal submitted ques- 
tions of this kind to the Senate of Hamburg, which decided in 
one case in favor of the Portuguese merchants, in the other in 
favor of the British.§ Dr. Bluntschli (in his Modernes Voélker- 
recht, § 489) praises a proposal made a few years ago in this 
country, to choose arbitrators from among publicists and jurists, 





* See especially Dig. iv, 8, De receptis, et qui arbitrium receperunt ut senten- 
tiam dicant., a very full title and Cod. ii, 56, de receptis arbitris. Comp. Vangerow's 
Pandekten iii, § 670, ed. 6, Puchta’s Pandekten, § 296, and Zimmermann in v. Hol- 
zendorf's Rechtslex. art. Schiedsrichter. 

+ Phillimore iii, p. 6. Heffter denies that it is so. 

t Kliber’s Vélkerr., Morstadt’s revision, § 163. Kliiber, in a note to the section 
cited, mentions a number of examples of it, and gives references to older writers. 

: § Rights and duties of nations in war, p. 9-12. 
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who would be likely, if for no other reason, on account of their 
scientific reputation, to avoid all misleading influences, while, 
if sovereigns are pitched upon to discharge this duty, there is 
a probability that some irresponsible privy councillor will be 
deputed to prepare the materials, out of which the sovereign 
must draw his conclusions. In the late decision of the Em- 
peror William, the very best men seem to have been chosen to 
be his counsellors. Certainly no better man could be found 
than Kiepert the geographer, who was one of the number ; the 
others being a jurist of eminence, and a man of high authority 
in commercial matters. 

Arbitration carries with it a moral force far beyond that of 
mediation ; it implies that there is a right and a wrong in the 
case; it appeals to the consciences of the parties who have 
solemnly engaged to respect the decision ; and it invokes upon 
them, if they prove untrue to their promise, the moral disap- 
probation of mankind. It cannot, however, be resorted to in 
all kinds of disputes. Questions of boundaries, of compensa- 
tion for injuries that can be estimated in money, of wrongs 
done to private persons, of interpretation of treaties, may 
be easily disposed of in this way, but in internal wars it is 
almost inapplicable. Neither the pride of the State, nor the 
feeling of the people who support the government, nor the 
passions of the revolters, nor yet the dread of foreign interven- 
tion and the spirit of national independence, will ordinarily 
allow efforts to conciliate the parties in such wars to be listened 
to with patience. 

In international arbitration it may happen not unfrequently 
that one of the parties will refuse to obey the sentence, on the 
ground that the arbitrator, or tribunal of arbitration, has given 
a decision on questions which were not submitted. A signal 
instance in point here was the conduct of our government, in 
regard to the judgment of the king of the Netherlands on the 
northwestern boundary. Already in 1822 the Emperor of 
Russia had acted as arbitrator between Great Britain and the 
United States, in respect to the interpretation of the first 
Article of the Treaty of Ghent, and had confined his award 
strictly to the point submitted to him, which was, what prop- 
erty and in what places the treaty intended to restore to the 
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United States. The parties could not but acquiesce in the 
decision, but it took four years before they could agree between 
themselves upon the value of the slaves carried off by the British 
forces, who formed a principal part of the property in ques. 
tion. The king of the Netherlands had a darker problem to 
solve. It was which of two lines, that claimed by the United 
States or that claimed by Great Britain, represented the true 
boundary between their respective territories from the source 
of the St. Croix river to the northwest angle of New Bruns- 
wick and so westward to the St. Lawrence. We respect him 
for being befogged, and it would have been much to his honor 
if he had confessed it; but when he undertook to run a third 
line of his own, the United States were not bound to abide by 
his judgment. And so the difficulties remained undecided 
until the boundary was finally settled by the treaty of Wash- 
ington—the Ashburton and Webster treaty of 1842. 

The arbitration at Geneva came near running upon a sinm- 
ilar rock and going to pieces. It appears that the British Com- 
missioners, who were parties to the treaty, represented to their 
government, that they understood that the consequential dam- 
ages or indirect claims were not to be put forward by the United 
States. When, however, the case appeared, they were put for- 
ward ; and the appalling amount of possible damages greatly 
excited the British public. Sir Stafford Northcote publicly 
used the following words: “ We, the Commissioners, were dis- 
tinctly responsible for having represented to the government 
that we understood a promise to be given that these claims 
were not to be put forward, and were not to be submitted 
to arbitration.” The American Commissioners, one and all, 
denied the knowledge of any such understanding.* A little 


* See the pamphlet published by our government, entitled “ The American Com- 
missioners and the Statement of Sir Stafford Northcote,” Washington, 1872. The 
Commissioners in general content themselves with denying that any promises not 
to urge the indirect claims were ever made. Mr. Hoar adds, that he “ always 
thought and expected that those claims, though incapable from their nature of 
computation and from their magnitude incapable of compensation, were to be sub- 
mitted to the tribunal of arbitration, and urged as a reason why a gross sum should be 
awarded, which should be an ample and liberal compensation for our losses by cap- 
tures and burnings, without going into petty details.” This, as we understand it, 
means that when, in the progress of negotiations, the Commissioners on the two 
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before this was known in England, the Marquis of Ripon cor- 
rected what his fellow Commissioner had asserted ; “ the claims 
were mentioned,” said he, “ in a manner which in substance is 
described in that protocol on your lordships’ table ;” and Sir 
Stafford Northcote authorized a friend to make the explanation 
in the House of Lords, that in what he had publicly declared 
as to claims for indirect losses, he referred to the statement 
voluntarily and formally made by the American Commissioners 
at the opening of the Conference of the 8th of March, which 
[he] for one understood to amount to an engagement, that the 
claims in question should not be put forward in the event of a 
treaty being agreed upon.” 

The question arises whether this understanding or interpre- 
tation was authorized by the protocol itself, and to this we 
must answer in the negative. The American Commissioners 
did not mean that these claims would be waived “in the event 
of a treaty being agreed upon,” but in the event of a gross 
sum being agreed to by the British Commissioners, so that 
further proceedings—before arbitrators for instance—should be 
rendered unnecessary. They said in effect, ‘We have two 
kinds of claims; give us a gross sum off hand to satisfy one 
species of them, and we will consider it an end of the whole 
matter.” This, surely, does not mean that if the British Com- 
missioners should not accede to their proposition, and should 
carry the case up to another court, they would still continue 
the same offer. 

That this was the meaning appears from the progress of 
hegotiations, as the protocol of May 4, from which alone we 
learn the proceedings of the conference of March 8, describes 
it After dividing the claims into two classes, the direct and 
the indirect, and remarking that the pecuniary amount of the 
direct losses could be easily ascertained, they add, “ that in the 
hope of an amicable settlement no estimate was made of the 
indirect losses, without prejudice, however, to the right of 
indemnification on their account, in the event of no such settle- 





sides had agreed that there should be an arbitration, it was expected that this 
species of claims, although incomputable and incapable of compensation, should 
be urged as a make-weight ; and it frees Mr. Bancroft Davis from the charge that 
has been made of putting the indirect claims into the case on the sole responsi- 
bility of the State Department. 
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ment being made.” The question shifts to this—what did they 
mean by amicable settlement? The words occur elsewhere in 
the correspondence between the governments and in the preface 
to the treaty, where they denote a settlement, not by force, but 
in the way of friendly agreement. In the protocol, however, 
they are restricted to settlement within the Board of Commissioners. 
For as yet nothing appears to show that they thought of arbitra. 
tration, and they had full power to do whatever arbitrators 
could do in the way of an immediate agreement. They there- 
fore propose the payment of a gross sum in satisfaction of all 
claims—meaning of course as yet direct claims—and interest 
thereon. The others denied that Great Britain had failed to 
discharge her duty in regard to the cruisers, and declared that 
she had showed her readiness to adopt the principle of arbitra- 
tion. Now for the first time they make the offer of arbitration, 
to which the American Commissioners declined to give their 
consent, “ unless the principles which should govern the arbi- 
trator in the consideration of the facts could first be agreed 
upon.” This was accepted at length by the other party ; the 
three rules were adopted, and the great difficulty was overcome. 
We conclude, therefore, that as our Commissioners had no 
thought, so far as appears, of arbitration at first, or at least 
intended not so much as to make mention of it, they meant by 
amicable settlement an adjustment of difficulties within their 
own body. We concede, at the same time, that these ambigu- 
ous words might lead the British Commissioners astray, and 
we acquit them of all intention to misstate the case,—wonder- 
ing, however, how they let such a great point lie unexplained. 
The protocol then left it free to make demand of indemnifi- 
cation for indirect Josses. But when we come to the treaty, it 
seems almost certain that its terms are inconsistent with the 
supposition that these losses were to be brought into account. 
We lay no stress whatever on the vague words in the first 
Article, “ difficulties growing out of,” and “ claims growing out 
of acts committed by” certain vessels, for the very question is 
—cannot claims grow remotely as well as directly out of acts? 
But the Tenth Article seems decisive. If Great Britain had 
been found to have failed to fulfill any duty as a neutral, and 
the arbitrators had not awarded a gross sum, a board of asses- 
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sors was to be appointed, who should decide what amounts 
were to be paid to the United States, “on account of the 
liability arising from such failure [of duties] as to each vessel, 
according to the extent of such liability as decided by the 
arbitrators.” When these words were made a part of the treaty, 
no reasonable man who assented to them could have thought 
of the indirect losses. For in that case the assessors would 
have been called upon to decide what effect the Alabama, what 
the Florida, etc., had had upon the transfer of American ships 
to the British flag, upon enhanced payments of insurance, upon 
the prolongation of the war, and upon the increase of the cost 
of the war—a problem which no mortal man could solve, and 
of which no sane man could seek a solution. 

Upon the whole, the mention of indirect claims in the case 
seems either to have been an afterthought, or to have been 
kept back until toward the end of the preparations for the 
tribunal at Geneva. In the confidential memorandum sub- 
mitted to our Commissioners by the State Department, the 
claims are mentioned (No. VI, on page 1385) as (1) claims of 
the United States consisting of claims for outlay in the pursuit 
of rebel cruisers, and also of increased premium and enhanced 
freights growing out of the risk caused by the operations of 
rebel cruisers, fitted out in English ports; and (2) as claims of 
individuals who had lost vessels or goods owing to the same 
cruisers. No other losses are mentioned. Moreover, when the 
case was prepared, the five first chapters were sent to several 
persons for examination and remark; but, as we learn from the 
report of the agent of the United States before the tribunal at 
Geneva, Mr. Bancroft Davis, the sixth chapter, in which alone 
the mention of the indirect claims occurs, “ was not sent out 
for criticism, as the others had been.” As far as any pledge 
(to the British Commissioners) was concerned, the author of 
the case had certainly an entire right to bring these claims for- 
ward; and so very short a chapter could not demand criticism 
apart from its subject ; but the fact that no criticism was called 
for on so important a subject, seems to show that at the eleventh 
hour it had been resolved to call in the auxiliary forces of 
indirect. losses, and to make a grand attack on the enemy's 
flank as well as front. 

VOL, XXXII. 19 
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The British government denied that in the case, as submitted 
by them, anything but direct losses was thought of, and they 
were ready to stay further proceedings, unless a supplewentary 
eonvention with the United States could explain or limit the 
treaty to their satisfaction. As early as April 15, when the 
British counter case had been presented to each of the arbitra- 
tors, the British agent made known to them the feelings of his 
government in regard to the claims in the American case. Our 
government, on the other hand, asserted that the tribunal at 
Geneva ought to decide whether claims for indirect losses 
properly came before them for consideration. Both were right 
A tribunal must determine what is the extent of its powers. 
Great Britain had the same right to withdraw its case from the 
tribunal on the ground that the opposing party brought for- 
ward what had never been submitted, as our government had 
to refuse to abide by the award of the king of the Netherlands 
on the ground that he went aside from the case laid before 
him. Of course, in such disagreements there is risk of exas- 
peration and even of war. But it was better that the British 
government should take their measures at the beginning, than 
that they should refuse at the end, after long sitting and argu- 
ments, to comply with the judgment. 

In these circumstances the arbitrators made known a decision 
on the 19th of June, which allowed the proceedings to go for- 
ward to the end, and had no small political effect ; it may have 
saved Mr. Gladstone's ministry from dissolution and, possibly, 
Gen. Grant from being defeated at the election of last Novem- 
ber. The opinion of the arbitrators is thus expressed, in refer- 
ence to “losses under the several heads of: Ist, the losses in the 
transfer of the American commercial marine to the British 
flag; 2d, the enhanced payments of insurance, and, 8d, the pro- 
longation of the war, and the addition of a large sum to the 
cost of the war and the suppresion of the rebellion :”—“ that 
these claims do not constitute, upon the principles of the inter- 
national law applicable to such cases, good foundation for an 
award of compensation or computation of damages between 
nations, and should, upon such principles, be wholly excluded 
from the consideration of the tribunal in making its award, 
even if there were no disagreements between the two govern- 
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ments as to the competency of the tribunal to decide thereon.” 
The arbitrators were unanimous in this opinion, but give no 
reasons justifying their decision. Do they mean to say that no 
mediate, or remote, or consequential damages can be considered 
and taken into account, when one nation injures another, whether 
by dolus or by culpa? In their award they deny that prospec- 
tive earnings, as depending in their nature upon future and unfor 
seen contingencies, can properly be made the subject of com- 
pensation. We judge, therefore, that every loss, which is not 
immediate, and directly caused by a given faulty act, is con- 
sidered by them as calling for no indemnification. Whether 
this doctrine will stand seems to us doubtful. Take the pro- 
spective catch of a whaling vessel for an instance. In each 
particular case it is uncertain, but surely the average of profit of 
vessels so employed, in a particular season and part of the sea, 
furnishes grounds for fair estimates of losses. The arbitrators 
themselves allow interest, but what is this except the mini- 
mum of bare average profit. Nor does the loss in such a case 
differ from the luwcrum cessans of Roman law, which was of old, 
and is still in the applied Roman law of modern times, as freely 
taken into account as is the damnum emergens or positive harm. 
As for the three descriptions of injuries mentioned in the 
American case, they are to be excluded, if at all, for special 
reasons. We are unable to discover the propriety of the deci- 
sion,—if the arbitrators intended to say that all mediate or 
indirect claims are per se excluded, according to the princi- 
ples of international law, from submissions for damages. Is 
any other rule applicable in international cases than that which 
goverrs when compensation is demanded for private injuries to 
property? We much desire tosee this matter explained accord- 
ing to the principles of general justice, of Roman law, and of 
international precedent, for if we are to have tribunals of arbi- 
tration instead of “ wars and fightings” in the future, questions 
touching the kind of damages will continually come up. We 
venture to lay down without proef or illustration the following 
propositions in regard to the injuries for which indemnification 
may be demanded. 

1. Injuries, capable of being estimated in money and 
caused, whether mediately or immediately, by negligence or 
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culpa, do not furnish a just claim for compensation to man or 
state, unless they could have been foreseen by the negligent 
party. 

2. If the negligence is one of many causes, so that its sepa- 
tate effect cannot be calculated, the claim for reparation is in- 
admissible. 

8. The complication of causes being in general greater in 
the affairs of nations than of individuals, it is more unsafe in 
that case to impute consequences to single acts of negligence. 

4. Where the evil could have been foreseen, and prevented, 
and was the effect of the cause alleged and was an injury to 
property, a claim for public damages is admissible.* 

M. Pradier-Foderé, a French publicist of distinction, annota- 
tor of Grotius and Vattel, in a brochure published last summer, 
takes ground in regard to the indirect claims of the United 
States, which is, in one point, like that of our government prior 
to the decision of the arbitrators referred to above. He says 
that “the question proposed to the arbitrators is not that of 
deciding whether England ought to be responsible for indirect 
damages,—which would be contrary to reason, equity and law, 
—but whether such claims brought forward [by the United 
States] have a bearing on indirect or on direct damages.” But 
as the United States through their agent, and through the 
American High Commission, expressly called certain injuries 
indirect, could the tribunal with propriety have set aside the 
admission of the complaining party, and so have given him an 
advantage which he did not even claim ? 

It is not our intention to follow the course of the Geneva 
arbitration after the difficulty that arose from the claims for 
indirect losses was removed. We propose only to give a brief 
review of the fina! adjudication. The result depended mainly 





law to Vangerow, Pandekten iii, § 571; Puchta, Pandekten § 225, 230, 261, and to 
the former jurist on the Lex. Aquilia, U. 8. § 681. The ancient authorities are 
especially the Code vii, 47, de sententiis quae pro eo quod interest proferuntur, 
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upon the three rules contained in the treaty of Washington— 
how they should be interpreted,-—-‘and upon the facts of the 
treatment of insurgent cruisers by British authorities. Other 
principles of international law, of course, entered into the 
decision, but the three rules were all important. As for other 
principles the arbitrators were unfettered. They had a right to 
follow Roman law, or English law, or their own views of equity, 
or any other rule which seemed to them good. 

These three rules we submit to the eyes of our readers for 
the sake of greater clearness.” 


“ A neutral government is bond: 

First, to use due diligence to prevent the fitting out, arming, or equipping, within 
its jurisdiction, of any vessel which, it has reasonable ground t» believe, is intended 
to cruise or to carry on war against a Power with which it is at peace; and 
also to use like diligence to prevent the departure from its jurisdiction of any 
vessel intended to cruise or carry on war as above, such vessel having been spe- 
cially adapted, in whole or in part, within such jurisdiction, to warlike use. 

Secondly, not to permit or suffer either belligerent to make use of its ports or 
waters as the base of naval operations against the other, or for the purpose of the 
renewal or augmentation of military supplies or arms or the recruitment of men. 

Thirdly, to exercise due diligence in its own ports and waters, and as to all per- 
sons within its jurisdiction, to prevent any violation of the foregoing obligations 
and duties.” 


These rules are expressed with at least the ordinary clearness 
of diplomatic papers, but they might give and they gave ground 
for debate as to their real meaning. And there is no doubt, 
if another similar arbitration should have to treat of difficulties 
between the two countries twenty or fifty years hence, that the 
meaning of these important rules would be again debated. 
Some duties laid down in the rules are by their nature indefinite. 
What, in the first place, is meant by due diligence? Want of 
due diligence is included in the Latin word culpa. Bynkershock 
remarks, “quid culpe nom/ne veniat difficile est definire, pracipue 
ea in re valet Judicis arbitrium.”* ‘ According to Mr. Austin 
(Lectures on Jurisprudence, 8d ed., 478-480), do/us denotes 
direct intention; culpa, negligence, heedlessness, rashness, and 
indirect and sudden intention.” The different degrees of culpa, 
in the sense of carelessness or want of diligence, may be meas- 
ured, as is done in Roman law, by the care of an ordinary man 





* Quaest. J. Privat., iv, cap. 22. 
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and by that of a careful householder. The want of the first 
kind of care is the greater degree of cu/pa or negligence; the 
want of the latter kind of care is the lower degree of the same 
quality.* But what is due diligence on the part of a govern- 
ment? Sir Alexander Cockburn defines it as the amount “ which 
may reasonably be expected from a well regulated, wise, and 
conscientious government, according to its institutions and its 
ordinary mode of conducting its affairs.”+ This definition is 
accommodated to the definition of private law given above, but 
it labors at several points of which we cannot stop to speak. 
Without venturing on a definition, we may say (1) that defect of 
law or failure of power in the executive removes the culpa to the 
State itself; (2) that the sense of responsibility and the watch- 
fulness to prevent an evil ought to increase with the perceived 
magnitude of the evil; (3) that the detection of plans to violate 
neutrality ought not to be left to agents of belligerent powers 
in neutral territory ; (4) that in a free country the subordinate 
officials ought to be watched, lest their biases or lawlessness 
should aid violations of neutrality ; (5) that due diligence ought 
to be exercised in proportion to the facilities of using neutral 
territory for unlawful purposes, and to its importance as a sally- 
ing point to a belligerent in a given case. + 

We are willing to concede that the official routine or vis 
inertie of a government may require time for its correction, 
and that defects of law may not at once be perceived. Weare 
willing also to admit that international law being in a state of 
progress, the duties of neutrality may not be as well understood 
in one age as, in the succeeding, or in one country as in an- 
other; but the effect of this, where there is entire impartiality, 
is only to lower the degree of culpa. But in the dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States touching the duties 
of neutrals, it must not be forgotten that Great Britain was 
even higher in her demands on France early in the war of our 
revolution than we have been on her, and that since 1776 neu- 
trality has been growing more strict. Great Britain has veered 
with circumstances, but the doctrine has grown more imperious 
in its demands, 





* Puchta, Pandekten, § 266. 
+ Sir A. Cockburn’s dissenting opinion (Supplem. to Lond. Gaz. of Sept. 24, 1872, 
pp. 4140-4143.) 
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The duty of exercising due diligence, it has been just said, 
increases with the importance of the interests calling for its 
exercise. This plain moral rule is thus expressed in the deci- 
sion of the Court of Arbitration: “Due diligence should be 
exercised by neutral governments in exact proportion to the 
risks, to which either belligerent may be exposed by failure to 
fulfill the obligations of neutrality on their part.” And in 
applying it to the claims and complaints before them, they say 
that “the circumstances . . . . were of a nature to call for the 
exercise on the part of her Majesty’s government of all possible 
solicitude for the observance of the rights and duties involved 
in the proclamation issued May 13, 1861.” That is to say, the 
power of the insurgents at the South to damage our commerce 
by capturing or driving our vessels off the sea, and by raising the 
premium of insurance, depended very much on their ability to 
obtain vessels, in underhand ways, within the jurisdiction of 
Great Britain ; and to allow such transactions to go on amounted, 
in the circumstances of the case, to favoring one belligerent 
vastly more than the other. Thus the want of diligence in this 
instance involved the want of impartiaiity as well as of other 
qualities which enter into the discharge of neutral obligations. 

In another place of the decision the arbitrators say that “ the 
government of England cannot justify itself for its failure in 
due diligence on a plea of insufficiency of legal means of action 
it possessed.” This may be interpreted in two ways; if legal 
means were insufficient, this insufficiency furnished no excuse 
for violations of international law within the jurisdiction; or, 
if the plea is made, it is not justified by fact. As to the first 
mode of explaining the words, it is enough to say that interna- 
tional obligations do not arise from municipal law. If then the 
preventive action of officers of government is restricted by the 
defects of the law, that is a standing fault for which the nation 
is responsible, and involves a standing slackness in regard to 
the rights of other States, or a standing want of foresight in 
regard to the possibility of failing to protect those rights. 
Surely the claims of foreign States are just as strong as they 
would be if the laws were better. As to the other mode of 
explaining the words, it may be that the arbitrators thought 
that Great Britain had invested the government with power 
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enough to discharge all the international duties of the State. 
Probably, however, this was not their meaning. But whatever 
they thought, some of the judges in the case of the Alexandra 
thought that there was no violation of the foreign enlistment 
act nor power legally to detain a vessel, unless she fled to sea 
ready to carry on hostilities. And yet on the other hand, when 
in 1829-1830 the British government captured near the Azores 
several unarmed vessels with unarmed Portuguese on board, 
who had undoubtedly sailed from Plymouth with the intention 
of ultimately going on an expedition against the usurper Don 
Miguel, it was thought by a decided majority in parliament 
that the government was justified in so summary a proceeding. 
So, also, when in 1863 the rams were detained by executive 
authority, and indeed in the similar cases of orders given for 
the detention of the Alabama and the Florida, the government 
showed that it felt itself to have power enough to exercise 
measures in defence of the neutrality laws. It is true, however, 
as Prof. Bernard observes in his Neutrality of Great Britain 
(p. 404), that the English neutrality law or foreign enlistment 
act, then in force, was enforced less freely and readily than our 
similar law, and was more embarrassed by fear of interfering 
with private rights ; but is it not true also that the sovereign’s 
prerogative and orders in council furnish ready effectual means 
of fulfilling obligations toward other States ? 

The expression of the first rule, “reasonable ground to be- 
lieve,” is necessarily vague, and must be measured by knowledge 
of facts accessible at the time of making a decision. Much less 
evidence, however, is necessary for detaining a vessel with good 
reason than would convict a criminal in a jury trial. The 
building of a ship, for instance, intended for purposes of war, 
like the Alabama, and constructed on account of some foreign 
State unknown, together with the presence in the place of a per- 
son known or shrewdly supposed to be an agent of a belligerent 
power, may be sufficient ground, with nothing more, for the 
seizure, search, and detention of the vessel. The new British 
foreign enlistment act of August, 1870, allows the Secretary of 
State and the chief authorities in British possessions to act on 
reasonable and probable grounds of belief, “ that a ship has been 
or is being built, etc., in violation of the act;” and if a seizure 
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takes place, the owner of the ship or his agent must establish 
the innocence of the vessel on trial to the satisfaction of the 
Admiralty Court. To protect these authorities in the due exer- 
cise of their judgment, it is also enacted that no warrant, issued 
in pursuance of the act, shall subject them to any action or 
other lega] proceedings whatsoever. 

The phrase, “in whole or in part,” pertaining to the second 
clause of the first rule, is meant, of course, to cover such cases 
as those of the Alabama, where the arming and equipping was 
completed abroad. In the case of the Alexandra already re- 
ferred to (April, 1863), Chief Baron Pollock, of the Court of 
Exchequer, held that the offense against the foreign enlistment 
act then existing, consisting in arming and equipping a vessel 
for war, implied that when she left port she should be adapted 
for hostile operations, and that the offense would not be coin- 
plete, if the purpose was to put arms on board and get her 
ready for hostile operations at a place beyond British jurisdiction. 
He also said that as “the Alabama sailed away from Liverpool 
without any arms at all, merely a ship in ballast ; and herarms 
were all put in at Terceira, not a port in her Majesty’s dominions, 
the foreign enlistment act [was] no more violated by that than 
by any other indifferent matter that might happen about a boat 
of any kind whatever.” The new act seems not to be charge- 
able with such a gross deficiency, and it is to be hoped that such 
shameful confessions of the weakness of law, and of the indif- 
ference of a great Christian nation to the interests and rights of 
other nations, will never need to be made again through all 
time. 

But what was intended by preventing ‘‘the departure from 
its jurisdiction of any vessel,” etc., “such vessel having been 
adapted, in whole or in part, within such jurisdiction for war- 
likeuse.” Is the sense of this, that a vessel, having been adapted 
for warlike use, and having fled from the port where it was so 
adapted, may be detained afterward, if found within British 
jurisdiction? Suppose also, as would of course happen, unless 
such vessel was overtaken and captured on the sea, that it had 
meanwhile received a commission to be a public vessel, would 
that fact have any influence on the duty of seizing and detain- 
ing her? The arbitrators express themselves clearly on these 
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questions. They say that “ the effect of a violation of neutrality, 
committed by means of the construction, equipment, and arma- 
ment of vessels, is not done away with by any commission 
which the government of belligerent powers, benefited by the 
violation of neutrality, may afterward grant that vessel; and 
[that] the ultimate step by which the offense is completed 
cannot be admitted as a ground for the absolution of the offen- 
der, nor the consummation of his fraud become the means of 
establishing his innocence.” To this they add that the privilege 
of exterritoriality accorded to vessels of war is admitted into 
the law of nations not as an absolute right, but as founded on 
the principles of courtesy and mutual deference ; and therefore 
ean never be appealed to for justification of acts done in viola- 
tion of neutrality. And in accordance with these principles 
they distinctly affirmed that the Alabama and Florida ought 
not, according to the three rules, to have been admitted to stop 
at British ports, without being proceeded against for violation of 
the law of nations. 

Here more than anywhere else the gist of the case before the 
arbitrators lies. That the second clause of the first rule regards 
the original guilt as resting on such vessels even after commis- 
sions are given to them by public authority ; and that they are 
liable to detention whenever they are found within the jurisdic- 
tion of the State whose laws they have broken, nay more, that 
this was good international law before the three rules were made, 
we fully believe. We are sure that the clause was supposed to 
have this meaning, by our commissioners, when it was made, and 
we can hardly conceive, in view of the opinion existing in this 
country, that they should frame or consent to a set of rules in 
which this was not implied. The form of the sentence and its 
unlimited language look the same way. It is not said that a 
neutral is bound to prevent a vessel, intended to carry on war, 
etc., from running out of the port where it was built or fitted, 
but to prevent its departure from his jurisdiction whenever it 
be found. The original fitting out, arming or equipping, the 
original departure, are unlawful acts, which lie upon the vessel 
and expose it, wherever it is caught within the reach of the 
neutral’s territorial law, to detention. 

This interpretation is conformed to the general strain of 
international law. It is true that a belligerent ship, making 4 
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capture in neutral waters, and so doing a great wrong to the 
neutral sovereign, is generally dealt with through it own sove- 
reign ; the prize is restored by him if restored at all; but if 
the captured vessel should be brought into the waters of the 
same neutral, we conceive that the neutral has a right to detain 
it, as being unlawfully captured. The general principle is, 
that all hostile acts committed within neutral territory furnish 
ground for demand of reparation or of apology. There is often 
a vague impression that exterritoriality is so sacred a privilege, 
that the neutral must respect it in all circumstances; but it 
should be remembered that there is no such thing as absolute 
exterritoriality or exemption from the jurisdiction of a country 
to certain privileged classes of aliens within its bounds. Even 
ambassadors, who have the most of this exemption, when they 
commit crimes, may be sent home if they will not go of them- 
selves ; and if they harbor criminals in their hotels, entrance 
may be effected by main force for the seizure of such persons. 
Belligerent vessels may or may not be received into neutral 
ports for peaceful purposes, and, when there, are subjected to 
certain rules. Thus, if their crews should engage in brawls on 
the land, the police may arrest them and prevent breaches of 
the peace. These instances show what is, we believe, univer- 
sally admitted, that the exterritoriality of war vessels, in the 
limited extent in which it exists, is merely due to the comity of 
nations toward each other. It is not obligatory to admit them 
with prizes, or even to admit them at all; there may rightfully 
be rules touching the conduct of two ships of hostile nation- 
alities when they meet in the same port; one may be detained 
until the other has a chance to get out to sea. The motives of 
entire impartiality and neutrality, of comity, and of security 
against violent acts within his territory, all weigh to produce a 
policy of the neutral which, indeed, is not always the same, but 
which is on the whole verging more and more toward the con- 
dition of standing entirely aloof from the war. 

The practice of nations to a considerable extent, we believe; 
our own international principles; the reason of the case; the 
decision of the arbitrators, all concur in this—that a commis- 
sion is no security against penalty for illegal acts. A neutral is 
hot bound, indeed, to enforce the penalty himself,—he may 
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lay that burden on the vessel's sovereign. But what if the 
vessel have no sovereign known to the law of nations; what if 
all the ports of the body claiming to be a state are blockaded ; 
what is the neutral’s duty then? Here then is a very strong 
point in our case before the arbitrators, to which they do not 
openly refer, but rather lay down general principles applica- 
ble to all nations. The arguments of the American counsel, 
however, naturally touch on this point, particularly that of Mr. 
Evarts, made on the 5th and 6th of August. 

The respect paid to a public vessel, it is there said, is paid to 
a force representing an acknowledged sovereign, and not toa 
mere belligerent. ‘The treatment of a vessel rests on consid- 
erations which govern the relations of States toward one an- 
other, so far as they are sovereign and political existences.” 
“ What language do writers of authority hold in regard toa 
public vessel belonging not to a sovereign, but to a belligerent 
power not recognized as a sovereign? ‘The courts of the 
country where the question has been raised, as a question of 
law, apply to the political authority, and ask how it has 
resolved the question of the public character to be conceded 
to these vessels; and if this question, which is a political one, 
has been decided in the sense of the recognition of the quality 
of the belligerent, then the ship of the belligerent is regarded 
as exempted from legal prosecutions, and as beyond the juris- 
diction of the courts. But this vessel remains under control, 
subject to the dominion of the sovereign whose ports it has 
visited, and it remains with the character of a limited recogni- 
tion, and not with the public character of a representative of a 
recognized sovereign power. We understand the reasons for 
recognizing the quality of a belligerent, while the recogni- 
‘tion of the quality of a sovereign is refused. These rea: 
sons are dictated by humanity, by equity. But it is useless to 
recognize the quality of belligerent and refuse that of sove- 
reign, if you introduce, one after another, all the characteristics 
of sovereignty into your relations with a power simply recog- 
nized as belligerent, and to which you have refused the quality 
of sovereign.”* 





* We have in our hands the speech of Mr. Evarts only in French, and are sorry 
not to cite his weighty words in his own mother tongue, of which he is such 4 
master. 
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The recognition of belligerency is a mere act of humanity, to 
prevent or mitigate the ferocity of war. There are no obligations 
of an international character toward that which, although it 
may be an organized power, is not a State, and may not have 
a belligerent life of six months. Much more, then, than in 
ordinary cases, must a neutral use a due diligence toward such 
an entity and its instruments of war. Much more is it bound 
to keep that which is tangible within its power,—the ship in its 
port—when the government may disappear before the next 
crop is gathered. The commission of a vessel of war of an 
established nation is a security for the future; there is some- 
thing likely to last if the ship goes down; but the commission 
of a vessel of a province or territory trying to become a State, 
may be a security worth as little as the bonds of a ruined 
rebellion. 

On the matter of the second rule the arbitrators thus express 
themselves: “In order to impart to supplies of coal a character 
inconsistent with the second rule, prohibiting the use of neutral 
ports as a base of operations, the necessary supplies must be 
connected with the special circumstances of time, person, and 
place.” Here the main enquiries are what is a base of opera- 
tions, and whether granting supplies of coal to both belligerents 
was putting them on equal terms ? 

The regulations respecting the supply of coal to belligerent 
ships in British ports, during our war, were that the belligerents 
should be treated alike; that so much only should be put on 
board as might be sufficient to carry a vessel of either to the 
nearest port of her own country; and that no coal was to be 
again supplied to any such ship of either in the same port— 
“without special permission, until after the expiration of three 
months from the time when such coal had been last supplied 
to her within British waters.”* 

These regulations could not be and were not fully enforced, 
and ships of the confederates by false statements on their part, 
or by “special permission,” did receive extra supplies of coal in 
British ports. They made twenty-five visits to such ports, in 
sixteen of which they furnished themselves with coal. Their 





* Issued Jan. 31, 1862, and to be found in Prof. Bernard’s Neutrality of Great 
Britain, p. 187, and in Amer. Append., i, 350. 
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supplies thus obtained amounted to twenty-eight hundred tons, 
To all the other ports of the world they made twenty visits, 
The vessels which had wronged Great Britain the most, the 
Florida and the Alabama, freely received such supplies,—the 
last, long after word might have been sent to arrest her, if the 
order originally given had been earnestly meant, and if a com- 
mission had not been thought to cover a multitude of sins, 
Such coaling was their very fountain of life, for they had no 
home ports into which they could run. The privilege seems to 
have been a far greater advantage to the Confederate cause than 
to the United States. In view of these considerations it would 
have been right to refuse these two vessels at least the hospital- 
ities of the British ports, as in Brazil orders were given (June 
28, 1863) that the Alabama should no more be received in any 
port of the empire, on the ground that she had “infringed the 
dispositions of the circular of Ist August, 1861, by making 
Rata Island the base of her operations, by carrying prizes there, 
and by proceeding from thence to take others which she 
ordered to be burnt, after having them there some days at 
the anchorage place of the island.”* 

But what is a base of operations? Mr. Waite, in his argu- 
ment before the Tribunal of Arbitration, as to the special supply 
of coal in British ports to Confederate ships, defines it to be 
“any place at which the necessary preparations for war are 
made; any place from which ships, arms, ammunition, stores, 
equipments, or men are furnished,”—‘“ in short, the support, the 
foundation, which upholds and sustains the operations of a 
naval war.” And he cites Ear! Russell’s note to Mr. Adams, 
of March 25, 1862, respecting the Flambeau, an armed vessel 
of the United States, which was prohibited from furnishing 
herself, at the port of Nassau, with coal that had been sent 
from this country by the government, on the ground that “to 
supply her with coal might be to facilitate her belligerent 
operations, and this would constitute an infraction of the neu- 
trality prescribed by the Queen’s proclamation of the 18th of 
May,” 1861. 





* Nearly the words of a Brazilian circular of June 23, 1863, British Case, 
Appendix, i, 295. 
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To furnish coal to a belligerent in war does not of itself 
amount to affording to him a base of operations in a neutral 
territory, but may reach this point, if he have no other base, if 
the place of supply is well situated for attacking his enemy, 
if he can calculate on returning thither and renewing his means 
of attack, and if the supply is large enough to help him to 
keep the seas for a considerable time. The West Indies, and 
especially the port of Nassau, was such a place, where instead 
of giving enough of the fuel to carry a Confederate vessel to 
Southern ports not far distant, the authorities seemed inclined 
to give according to the necessities of cruisers without ports, 
exiles from the world beside. Their actions then might fairly 
bring in the British authorities guilty before the Court of Arbitra- 
tion for suffering their ports to become bases of naval opera- 
tions and of thus acting as allies of a power that otherwise 
would have been well nigh powerless. And this, besides the 
special wrong of supplying those vessels, which had violated 
the law of neutrality under the first rule, and were liable on 
that account to seizure and detention. 

The Tribunal of Arbitration, passing from a declaration of 
their principles to a decision upon the facts of the case, find 
that Great Britain failed by omission to fulfill her duties, as 
laid down in one or more of the three rules, in regard to the 
Alabama, the Florida, and the Shenandoah, but was responsi- 
ble for the acts of the latter only from the time of her leaving 
Melbourne, February 18, 1865. The tenders of the two former 
vessels were subjected to the decision given in relation to the 
principal ships. Four of the arbitrators for the reasons given 
in the award, and Sir A. Cockburn for reasons separately as- 
signed by him, find Great Britain to have incurred liability 
under the first and third rules, as far as the Alabama was 
concerned; four of them decided there was a failure to 
fulfill all the rules in the case of the Florida; and three, 
to fulfill the second and third rules in the case of the Shenan- 
doah. They find that there was no such failure in regard to 
the other vessels presented to them, although, in the case of 
the Retribution, two outof five were inclined to give a decision 
casting blame on Great Britain. Several vessels were excluded 
from consideration for want of evidence. We refrain from 
entering into the particulars of these decisions. 
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After finding that in regard to the vessels above named there 
had been a failure to fulfill some of “the duties set forth in the 
three rules, or recognized by the principles of international law 
not inconsistent with them,” the arbitrators might have pro- 
ceeded at once to award a sum in gross, to be paid to the 
United States ; but they wisely chose to give the reasons which 
weighed with them in their determination of the amount of 
the indemnity. This they do in the way of passing judgment 
upon certain of the claims of the United States; and first they 
decide that “there is no ground for awarding any sum by 
way of indemnity for the costs of the pursuit of the cruisers 
specified in the award.” The reason alleged for this is that 
these costs are not properly distinguishable from the general 
expenses of the war. Next, they express themselves to be 
unanimously of opinion that there is no ground of award on 
the head of “the prospective injuries which, as depending in 
their nature on future and uncertain contingencies, cannot 
properly be made subject to compensation.” We have already 
expressed the opinion, that this part of the judgment cannot 
be sustained either by Roman or by English law or by the 
principles of national justice. Sir Alexander Cockburn, in his 
dissenting opinion, is far from objecting to claims of whalers for 
loss of prospective catch; only he would cut down greatly 
those that were actually presented; he would award a reason- 
able percentage on the value of the vessels and outfits.* 

Next they say that in order to arrive at an equitable com- 
pensation for damages sustained, it is necessary to set aside all 
double claims for the same losses, and all claims for gross 
freight, so far as it exceeds the net freight ; and that it is just 
to allow interest at a reasonable rate. Having expressed these 
opinions, which command themselves at once, they award, by a 
vote of four to one, fifteen and a half millions of dollars in 
gold to be paid in satisfaction of all claims made by the United 
States, and they declare that “each and every one of said 
claims, whether the same may or may not have been presented 
to the notice or laid before the tribunal, shall henceforth be 
considered and treated as settled and barred.” These words 


* Suppl. Lond. Gaz., p. 4363. 
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are in substance those of the treaty, which also requires pay- 
ment of the gross sum awarded within twelve months of the 
award. 

The United States, on ‘receiving this money, will be under 
no control as to its disposal. They have the power to use it 
for entirely other objects than those contemplated in the claims 
themselves. They are like irresponsible guardians who can 
waste their wards’ money with impunity; and this they have 
once done, as many people think, by withholding from injured 
parties the money paid by France on the score of spoliations 
of our commerce. The expenses of the arbitration may prop- 
erly be paid out of the award, as well as the future expenses of 
deciding the rights of claimants, but not unless there is a remain- 
der after paying the just claims contemplated in the award. 
Every government ought to pay the expenses of extraordinary 
as well as ordinary tribunals of justice. The cost of pursuing 
the three vessels named in the award cannot be taken out of 
the damages without treating with contempt the tribunal itself, 
which rejected this claim in express terms. 

It is an important question how far the United States are 
bound to respect the decisions of the tribunal, in regard to 
the various classes of claims which were brought before them. 
The tribunal stated on the 19th of June, that the losses in the 
transfer of the American commercial marine, the enhanced pay- 
ments of insurance, and the prolongation of the war and the 
addition of a large sum to the cost of the war, do not, accord- 
ing to the principles of international law, furnish good founda- 
tion for an award of compensation or computation of damages 
between. nations. In their award the public claim for the 
pursuit of the cruisers was rejected. There remains then only 
the first out of the five classes of claims mentioned in the cases, 
that for direct losses growing out of the destruction of vessels 
and their cargoes by insurgent cruisers; and from this the item 
of prospective earnings or profits is excluded, while the item of 
wages and that of interest also are allowed. Also freight is 
taken to mean net, not gross freight. It seems clear to us that, 
whether the tribunal was wise in all its decisions or not, Con- 
gress ought not to depart from them in any respect. They 
furnish the reasons why 15,500,000 dollars, and no more 
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nor less, were given in damages, and this sum is put as a gross 
sum in the hands of the United States in trust for the class of 
sufferers whom the tribunal thought to be entitled to com. 
pensation. 

The question of the rights of insurers is an important one in 
the division of this money, and has been extensively discussed. 
It has been said, and the words carry an appearance of com- 
mon sense, that the insurers took risks in war without any 
hope or prospect of subvention, charging enough beyond the 
ordinary rate to make the business in their own judgment pro- 
fitable. If they lost, then, it was like any other loss by storm 
or fire. The bill before the Judiciary Committee of the recent 
House of Representatives does not go so far, but provides that 
insurers or reinsurers “ who shall show, by an exhibit of their 
books of accounts and business, that the war premiums actually 
received by them did not equal the amount of losses paid by 
them ”—these and these only may be partakers in the sum to 
be distributed. But both these ways of looking at the subject 
seem to be objectionable. Especially, why should Congress 
look into people’s books, pay them if rash or unfortunate, and 
set aside what seems to be an ordinary and equitable principle. 
Indemnification has been provided for certain losses on vessels 
and goods. These losses are due to the owners at the time, or 
to their heirs or assigns. If an insurer has paid for a loss or 
for a part of it, he is so far an assign or has a claim from the 
owner, and any salvage on the vessel to the amount of his risk 
is his, whether he made or lost twenty per cent. by his war 
risks. “The insurer,” says Mr. Evarts, “does not apply for a 
share in this indemnity, because he lost money during or by 
reason of the war.” He simply represents an injured person, 
for whose losses payment has been provided, whom he has pre- 
paid, and whose claim is really transferred to him. 

In concluding what we have to say of the Geneva Arbitra- 
tion, we wish to make a remark or two touching its bearing 
upon the relations of the two countries, and upon the preven- 
tion of similar difficulties for the future. The arbitrators have 
given their award on the ground that a vessel violating laws of 
neutrality cannot wipe out its guilt by a subsequent commis- 
sion; and that, if found in the waters of the offended nation, it 
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may have the privilege of exterritoriality denied to it. Will 
the British interpreters of international law hold that this is a 
true principle, or will they adhere to their old doctrine that a 
commissioned vessel must be dealt with through its sovereign, 
and only through him—even when that sovereign has no recog- 
nized authority,—that it may, with impunity, enter the harbors 
of the injured nation on equal terms with innocent vessels? 
The new foreign enlistment act, good in other respects, seems 
to fail at this point. Nothing in the act, it is said, subjects 
any commissioned vessel to forfeiture, or gives to a British court 
any jurisdiction which it would not have had before. And a 
foreign State is defined to include “any person or persons 
exercising, or assuming to exercise, the powers of government 
in, or over, any foreign country, colony, province, or part of 
any province, or people.” It is true that captures effected by 
a vessel breaking the neutrality laws of England are pro- 
nounced illegal ; and a vessel so captured, and afterward brought 
within the British dominions by the captor, or his agent, or his 
government, or by any other person, with knowledge that the 
capture was made under such circumstances, may be restored 
by act of court to the original owner; and this, as we under- 
stand the law, would be the case, although the court of the 
guilty vessel’s nation may have decreed it to be a lawful prize. 
But this would go no farther than to teach the captor, and 
those to whom a title was passed, to avoid British waters in 
such cases. The fact still remains that in future wars, if an 
order in council and the royal prerogative are not adequate to 
prevent the admission of such vessels into British ports, the 
same complaints will arise which the United States made, and 
which helped their cause so materially before the arbitration. 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt endeavored to provide a partial preven- 
tion of this source of evil. Being a member of the commis- 
sion on the foreign enlistment act, of which we have already 
spoken, he dissented from their report so far as to be unwilling 
to extend the penalties of the law and the preventive authority 
of the executive to the building of ships, apart from the ques- 
tion of their arming and dispatch from the realm. It was for- 
tunate, we think, that the majority of the members of the com- 
mittee differed from him. But he makes one valuable sugges- 
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tion against “the recognition of belligerent commissions to 
vessels on the high seas, by which such vessels become at 
once raised to the position of lawful belligerent cruisers, though 
they start from no port, “and, in fact, derive no support from 
the natural and legitimate naval resources of those on whose 
behalf they wage war.” “It seems to me,” he continues, “ that 
for all reasons it is wise to discourage such a practice. As 
there is no rule of international law which forbids such de- 
livering of commissions on the high seas, we cannot, of course, 
refuse to recognize the title of such a cruiser to all the legiti- 
mate rights of war, in places beyond our jurisdiction. But we 
are masters of our own actions and our own hospitality within 
the realm. Though, therefore, we cannot dispute the validity 
of such a commission on the high seas, or the legality of cap- 
tures made by such a vessel, we may refuse to admit into our 
ports any vessel which has not received its commission in a 
port of its country.” Such a rule, if made six years before it 
was proposed, would have driven the Alabama, the Florida, 
and the Susquehanna, from all British ports, and very mate- 
rially diminished the grievances of the United States against 
Great Britain. But why such a law, and not a law visiting 
breaches of neutrality upon vessels built in, and escaping from, 
neutral harbors, even though they should have received their 
commissions within the territory of their own sovereign, espe- 
cially when they pertain to a community which is not a State 
in the international sense? If you concede full belligerency to 
a community that has no standing but that of fact, with no 
right, as yet, to exist, why stickle about commissions given 
even by acknowledged sovereigns, because they are given on 
the water? 

But does it not become the United States to bear in mind 
that the three rules, and our doctrine of international law, im- 
pose an obligation upon us which it will not always be easy to 
fulfill, and will often be easy to break. The relations between 
the States and the United States are such that the former may 
sin against the rights of other nations, while only the latter are 
responsible for the sin, or known as belonging to the com- 
munity of nations. In such a Union it is easy for the country 
to be brought into most embarrassing relations toward foreign 
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States, and we are debarred, henceforth, from pleading want of 
power. So, also, while the repressive force is weak, the im- 
pulsive force, in particular places or sections, may be at times 
very great. It is one thing to take measures to keep a ship 
from being built illegally, and quite another to prevent a war- 
like gathering on our borders. But we must prevent it or pay 
our fifteen or fifty millions of dollars. Already we have 
had an experience in this line. McLeod, the leader of the 
party that burnt the Caroline, was caught and tried in the State 
of New York for murder. Great Britain demanded him, as 
acting under public order, but the New York authorities, when 
the case thus became political, refused for some time to surren- 
der him into the custody of the nation. A law was then 
passed by Congress authorizing the national courts to issue the 
writ of habeas corpus, in order to inquire into the cause of 
the restraint of any alien, when restrained for an act done by 
him under the authority of his own government.* Such a 
law, however, would not reach cases which more than once 
occurred in South Carolina, during the palmy days of slavery, 
when colored British seamen were locked up under the police 
laws, until the vessel to which they belonged was ready to pro- 
ceed to sea.t And if we remember aright, the general govern- 
ment was unwilling to come to the rescue, and even pleaded 
want of power, so that a private compact, relating to this mat- 
ter, had to be made between British authorities and that sover- 
eign State. No such shameful thing, we trust, will ever again 
disgrace our annals. But we need to feel now that we have made 
strict rules for others, that the spirit of these rules applies to 
expeditions on land, although their letter relates to the sea, and 
that with our growth we are in danger of making light of the 
consequence of wrong doing. 

Such acts of violence, perhaps, nothing can prevent; but 
the example of this arbitration at Geneva, renewing a policy of 
nations that had long since fallen into comparative neglect; the 





* See Pomeroy’s Constit. Law, p. 453, § 680. 

+ See the law in Greeley’s Amer. Confl., i, 179, where the treatment of Judge 
Hoar, of Massachusetts, charged with a mission relative to blacks of that State, 
imprisoned at Charleston, is described at large. 
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hope of gaining, by peaceful ways, what could only be gained 
by war at a vast loss; the conviction that most wars have been 
unnecessary, if only some amicable settlement and impartial 
judge could have been found ;—these influences, which are 
worth many fifteen and a half millions of dollars, will, as we. 
with many others hope, help the spread of peace over the 
world. At all events, the world will honor the two great and 
proud nations for the course which they have taken. 





Law of Mortality, &c. 


Arricte V.—ON THE LAW OF MORTALITY THAT HAS 
PREVAILED AMONG THE FORMER MEMBERS OF 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF YALE COLLEGE. 


A CATALOGUE and biographical record of the persons who 
have been members of the Divinity School of Yale College, 
during the fifty years of its existence, from 1822 to 1872, has 
just been prepared and published by Prof. George KE. Day.* 
The materials for the record have been collected with very un- 
usual care, being in almost every case from autograph letters, 
or other authentic documents. This fact, as well as various 
other peculiarities of these statistics, make it worth while to 
look at them with special reference to the vital experience of 
the persons named in the catalogue. 

By the law of mortality of a community, or of a large selected 
group of persons, is usually understood the varying provability 
of death in that community, or group, for the different ages of 
the members. Thus out of a thousand persons aged thirty, we 
find that in one year there will be in the mean 8 or 10 deaths ; 
of a thousand aged fifty there will be from 14 to 19 deaths; of 
a thousand aged seventy, there will be 60 to 70 deaths. These 
numbers of deaths for each age of life, accurately found for a 
community and put in a table, express the law of mortality for 
that community. 

The law of mortality is not the same for all groups of men. 
It varies with residence, with occupation, with sex, and with 
other causes. The law for assured lives is different from that 
of annuitants; that of scholars differs from that of laborers ; 
that of the clergy from that of lawyers, or doctors. The law 
deduced from observation in one year, might be expected to 
vary from that of another year, if the prevailing diseases 
differ. The law for American lives must differ to some extent 
from that for English lives, and both differ from that for Ger- 


* A general catalogue of the Divinity School of Yale College ; a brief biographi- 
cal record of its members in the first half century of its existence as a distinct de- 
partment. Published by the Alumni. 8vo, 164 pp. New Haven, 1873. 
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man, or for French lives. Such differences, of course, though 
real, are often quite small. 

The graduates of this Divinity School form a class in some 
respects peculiar to themselves. Most of them are preachers, 
and the larger part of the rest are teachers, or are at other work 
in which the risks of disease and death are like those in the 
ministry. The effect of care and forethought in prolonging 
life is nearly the same for them all. The medical selection of 
assured lives has given a peculiar character to all tables deduced 
from the experience of insurance companies, but from such an 
effect the statistics of this catalogue are nearly free. Although, 
therefore, the number of years of experience is not large, being 
less than 20,000, and the number of deaths less than 200, it 
seems worth while to see what evidence they furnish about the 
law of mortality among such lives in our country. 

Some readers who have kindly followed us thus far may care 
only for the result of the discussion. Others will ask for pro- 
cesses, or may wish evidence of care in the treatment of the 
facts, or perhaps will wish suggestions for the use of similar 
data from other sources. I beg the former class to skip over the 
next two pages, which are not intended for them at all. 

In the treatment of the data I have proceeded as follows: 
Each person who has belonged to the school is regarded as 
coming under view on the day of the Yale College Commence- 
ment of the year in which his class finished its course. The 
risk (to use a technical term) begins on that day, and his 
name continues on the list until the anniversary of that Com- 
mencement next following his death, if he is dead. or till that 
day in 1872 if he was then living. By this rule the students 
who die while in the seminary, that is, before the Commence- 
ment of the year of graduation of their class, are thrown out of 
our account. Against this, of course, are thrown out also the 
years of favorable experience of the students who survive. 
Each name belongs in the group an exact number of years. 

It was assumed also that the Commencement day named is to 
each person his birthday, and that the completed year of his 
age on that day is the age attained upon the nearest birthday, 
before or after. That age was written opposite each man’s 
name in a copy of the catalogue. Along with this was also 
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written the age just attained on the corresponding day of 1872, 
if he was then living; and if dead, the number of the unfinished 
year of age, the birthday being assumed as before. 

If the statistics hal been complete this process would give us 
the means of getting completely the vital experience. How 
shall we treat the cases where the facts are not all given? We 
cannot throw out such names, for these records are in many 
cases incomplete because of the death of the persons, and in 
other cases we know about a man because some one has written 
an obituary notice of him. It is better to retain all cases in 
which we can assume without serious error the dates and ages 
needed to make the data complete. Thus for three or four per- 
sons the year of birth without the day is given. For thirteen 
persons the age is obtained from the matriculation records of 
Yale College. Six persons, who are doubtless living, were last 
heard from in 1870 and 1871. The risk upon their lives 
ceases with those years. One person is reported dead, but the 
year is unknown, and I assume that he lived half of the time 
from graduation till 1872. Five deaths are reported in given 
years, but the month and day are not told. For them, the 
first of January is made the assumed birthday, and fractions 
therefore appear in the columns of the deduced tables. In one 
important case the death occurred in the year of graduation, 
whether before or after Commencement is not known. I have 
added a fraction (0.36) in the years of risk, and a like fraction 
in the column of deaths. 

Of 41 persons the birth-year is not known. The average of 
771 known ages, at the time of finishing seminary studies, is 
27.7 years. The remaining 41 persons are without doubt older, 
as many of the persons are reluctant to tell their ages. I 
believe the error will not be large if 1 assume them to have 
been on an average 29 years old. 

There are seventeen persons of whom we have no recent sat- , 
isfactory information. Six of them have been heard from at 
an average of more then 10 years after graduation. This group, 
about two per cent of the members in the catalogue, I have 
left out entirely. Perhaps we have not heard from them be- 
cause they are dead ; perhaps because they are not dead. To 
balance any greater chances of the former kind may be set off 
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their sixty-three years of known favorable experience. If the 
experience of these seventeen persons can be learned, and if it 
shall prove to have been more or less favorable than that of the 
rest of the graduates, the following conclusions will need cor. 
rection by about two per cent of the difference 

In Prof. Day’s catalogue there are 854 names. Eight died 
before finishing their studies, seventeen are not heard from, 
and seventeen were of the class of 1872. This leaves 812 per- 
sons of whom 771 were of known ages, and 41 of an assumed 
age. Opposite these 771 names I wrote in the catalogue the 
ages at the beginning, and also at the end of the years of risk, 
as has been stated above. By simply counting the times that 
each number occurs in the first set of agez, we get the following 
table. It shows how many persons enter our selected group, at 
each age of life. 


Table showing the number of students finishing their seminary course of study at each 
year of age: 


Age. v0. ».| No. || Age.| No. 
21 26 | 100 | 31 | 56.36) 36 
22 | 27 | 82 || 3 38 || 37 
23; 23 || 28| 9% || 33) 21 || 
68.4| 29 | 85 | 9 || 40| 
90.6, 30| 77 || 35| 6 || 43 








| 


By counting in like manner how many times each age occurs 
in the second set of ages, we form a table showing how many 
persons leave our selected group at each age, either by surviv 
ing in 1872, or by having died. Now adding the numbers of 
each table down to any given age, inclusive, and taking the 
difference, gives us at once the number of persons who enter 
upon the specified year of life. The results are in the second 
column of the table upon the next page. In the third column 
of the same table are given the numbers of persons dying in 
. each year of age, the age being however now the completed years 
of life. The reason for fractions in these columns has been 
given above. 

The next two columns state the corresponding facts for the 
41 persons whose ages are not known, but are assumed to have 
been 29 upon finishing seminary studies. I give them sepa- 
rately, that those who wish may use another assumed age. The 
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TABLE SHOWING THE MORTUARY EXPERIENCE OF 812 FORMER MEMBERS OF THE 
Divinity ScHOOL OF YALE COLLEGE. 


j)) Number | No. of |, Number | No. ofj; mou.) |. : English 
Com. ''exposed to| deaths, | exposed tol deaths, | a, to| Total | Reowtitng expericnee 
pleted || risk. aves | ages || risk,ages| ages ek deaths. || mortality table of 
| oi 


Age. || known. |known. || assumed jassum’d | mortality. 





21 || 2 i. me 
22 =| 10 ne: (aon 
23 || 33 
24 100.4 
25 188 | 
26 || 285 

27 362 
28 || 448 
29 || 518 
30 || 587 

31 || 630.36 
32 || 656 
33 || 661 

34 || 657 
35 || 645 
36 || 633 

37 || 620 
38 || 604 
39 || 589 
40 || 573 
41 || 567 

42 || 555 
43 | 

44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
6i 
62 
63 
64 
65 98 
66 85 
67 70 
68 55 
69 44 
70 33 


93070 

92383 
91654 91692 
9:333 91000 
90072 | 90303 
89066 89602 
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sixth and seventh columns are formed by adding the pre- 
ceding ones, and express the mortuary experience up to 1872, 
of the 812 graduates. The total number of years of experience 
is 18913, and the number of deaths is 197, or (if John Graham, 
1833, is counted) 198. 

The sixth and seventh columns of the table are therefore to 
be thus read. Of the 188 former members of the school, who at 
the completed age of 25 years entered upon their 26th year of 
life, and so are exposed to risk, one, and only one, died before 
the close of the year. Again, of the 627 persons who entered 
upon the 31st year of life, 8 died before the close of the year, 
and the rest survived; and so on throughout the table. 

How does this experience compare with that of other classes 
of persons? The experience of 20 English Life Assurance 
Companies has recently been collected, which covers 1,350,762 
years of risk, in which there have been 23,856 deaths. A table 
of mortality* derived therefrom is given in the last column on 
p. 307, and beside it in the last column but one, is a table from 
the experience of the former members of the Divinity School. 

The tables are to be read thus: of 93,070 assured persons 
living at the 24th birthday, 88,898 may be expected to live to 
the 30th birthday; 81,373 may be expected to live to the 40th 
birthday, and so on. But if the mortality was to be year by 
year in the proportion actually experienced among the gra- 
duates of the Divinity School, the numbers attaining these ages 
would be 88111, 79886, &. Comparing these columns we see 
that the mortality is the greater for the first table, up to about the 
age of 82; that for the next seven or eight years the two tables 
represent about equal mortality, while from that time the num- 
bers in the first column gain steadily and largely upon those of 
the second. The ground lost in the first years is not fully re 
gained till the age of 45. Not much credit of course can be 
given to the last eight or ten numbers of the first column, as 
the number of lives at risk was so small for these older 
ages. 

There is another and perhaps a better way of comparing the 
experience with the standard table. The mortality to be ex- 





* Samuel Brown, Esq., in Assurance Magazine, vol. xvi, p. 429. 
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pected for the number of lives at risk in each year is readily 
computed from the given table. The results along with the 
actual mortality grouped in periods of five years, are as 
follows : 





| Expected Actual | 
mortality. mortality. 


No. of 
Ages. | years of risk. 
SS PETE BA tere inchs 


21—26 333.4 2.5 2 


26—31 2281. 17.8 25. 
31—36 3439.66 29.1 28.36 
36—41 3182.3 30.5 30. 
41—46 2867.4 32.5 23.6 
46—51 2472.4 34.8 17.4 
51—56 1960. 36.0 17. 
56—61 1311.8 32.9 29. 
61—66 690. 24.9 13. 
66-71 292. 15.0 8. 
71—19 83. 6.4 4. 











197.36 | 


Total, 18912.96 262.4 


The same general conclusions are evident from this table 
which were noticed in comparing the two tables of mortality. 
Up to an age between 40 and 45, the total expected and actual 
mortality are equal. Above that age the actual mortality is 


about three-fifths of the expected. 

It should perhaps be noticed in passing, that the standard 
table was made from assured lives, that the benefits of medical 
selection in the early years were not eliminated, and that there- 
fore the table to that extent does not express the law for com- 
mon lives. The only fact that implies a corresponding influ- 
ence of selection in the group of lives we have been considering, 
is that each person had health enough at some time during 
the three years before entering the group to begin seminary 
studies. Other causes, I think, belong to the law of mortal- 
ity of the group. 

That mortality among the clergy was less than among men 
of equal ages in other occupations has been well known. Mr. 
Neison, in a very important and interesting Article* upon the 
influence of occupation upon health as shown by the mortality 
experienced in England and Wales in 1860 and 1861, gives 
the following per centages of mortality per annum for males 





* Assurance Magazine, July, 1872, vol. xvii, p. 95. 
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in the classes and occupations named. I select a few among 
similar figures : 

Ages, 25-6. 25—45. 45—65. 
Total population, , 1.50 1.05 2.30 
Coal miners, 1.48 1.10 1.82 
Copper miners, - - - --- 2.47 1.40 3.17 
Blacksmiths, 1.38 95 
DURSOTE, cncdccccccecccessccccetce 1.74 1.20 
Beer sellers, Wine Merchants, } 9 44 1.70 

Innkeepers, &c., f 

Clerical profession 1.04 52 
Legal 1.51 91 
Medical 1.77 1.28 


To discuss causes is outside my purpose. I close with one 
remark upon a money aspect of the subject. The law of 
mortality among the clergy is probably such that the actual 
cost of life insurance is less for them than for men in other oc- 
cupations. If the exact amount of the difference can be shown 
they are justly entitled to the benefit of it, and the insurance 
companies would undoubtedly in some way give it to them. 
But before the companies can justly make such a concession, 
the law of mortality for the profession among the several de- 
nominations in this country must be better known than at pre- 


sent. Is it not worth while for the clergy to collect the facts 
needed to make such a table of mortality ? 
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Artete VIL—THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF 
FARADAY. 


The Infe and Letters of Faraday. By Dr. Bence Jones, Secre- 
tary of the Royal Institution. In two volumes. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1870. 

Michael Furaday. By J. H. Guapsrone, Ph.D., F.R.S. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1872. 


THE intense activity which we see directed to the study of 
natural and physical science, is one of the characteristic features 
of the present time. Itis not peculiar to England or America; 
it is equally observed on the continent of Europe, and in as 
marked a way in Germany as anywhere else. The brilliant ap- 
plications of natural foree—for example, the use of steam in 
ships, and on lines of railway that stretch across a continent, 
and of lightning to carry messages over the land and beneath 
the ocean—are at once an effect of these studies, and a stimulus 
to their further prosecution. To be sure, the sanguine prophets 
who hope for the perfection of man and society from material 
improvements alone, must have their ardor chilled somewhat 
by the occasional exposure of fraud and chicanery employed on 
agrand scale in some of these stupendous works of our modern 
civilization. But this is no fault of science, which offers great 
benefits, even though it cannot pretend to regenerate human 
character, and though it may even furnish incidentally instru- 
ments of vastly augmented strength for selfishness to wield in 
behalf of its own ends. The forces of inorganic nature and 
their relation to each other; the origin of man on the material 
side; the connection of all living species with one another and 
with things inanimate ; the genesis of the globe itself and of the 
entire physical universe—these are among the branches of that 
study of matter and of its laws, which absorbs the attention of a 
myriad of explorers, and which will go on, and ought to go on, 
until the human mind has ascertained all that it is competent to 
learn of the outward world. Much has been written of late 
ipon the bearing of the sciences of nature on religion, and of 
the spirit in which they should be studied. We propose to 
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touch on these topics only in a quite incidental and informal, as 
well as brief, manner, in connection with a notice of the religious 
character of one of the most illustrious men who have cultivated 
science in our day, or, in fact, at any time; a man whose genius 
and merits are conceded on all hands; the author of uncon- 
tested discoveries of striking interest and value; whose life, 
moreover, is in more than one respect instructive and encourag- 
ing to students, especially to those who have to contend with 
poverty or social disadvantages. We refer to Faraday. As is 
generally known, he was the son of a poor blacksmith, a 
journeyman laborer, who removed from Clapham, in Yorkshire, 
to London, where the distinguished philosopher was born in 
1791. His parents were pious members of a smal! denomina- 
tion of Nonconformists. His father died in 1810; but his 
mother long survived to enjoy the fame of her son and to re- 
ceive from him the most fond and respectful care. Young 
Faraday had no school education, except in the rudiments of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. When he was thirteen, he 
went to live as an errand boy with a bookseller whose shop 
was near the humble rooms, over a coach house, where his 
parents resided. -A part of his work was to take round news 
papers that were lent out by his master. Afterwards, with 
much feeling, he recalled the days when, on a Sunday morning, 
he would rise early to carry his newspapers, which he called for 
at a later hour; and remembered how unhappy he was if he 
found himself unable to get home, to make himself neat, and to 
attend his parents to their place of worship. In after life he sel- 
dom met a newspaper boy in the street without speaking a kind 
word to him. “I always feel,” he said to his niece, on one 
of these occasions, “a tenderness for these boys, because I once 
carried newspapers myself.” Something in this incident may 
remind one of Luther, who when a student sang for alms at 
the doors of the houses in Eisenach, according to an old German 
custom, and said, later in life: Let no one despise these poor 
students; I was one myself once! After a year, Faraday be- 
came an apprentice of his employer; and while at his daily 
work as a bookbinder and stationer, he read such works in 
science as fell in his way, tried chemical experiments with such 
apparatus as he could construct himself, and, by assiduous self 
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improvement, not only advanced in the knowledge of the 
branches for which he had an irresistible taste and an extraor- 
dinary aptitude, but cultivated himself in other directions. 
He had too catholic a mind not to appreciate metaphysical 
study ; and he told a friend that “ Watts on the Mind” first made 
him think. Thus he went on—dividing his time between toil 
and study—until, having heard some of Sir Humphrey Davy’s 
lectures, he attracted the attention of this celebrated chemist, 
was made his assistant at the Royal Institution, traveled with 
him through Europe, was appointed Director of the Laboratory, 
and afterward Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Institution, 
where he remained until he resigned his offices, shortly before 
his death, which occurred in 1867. His favorite objects of in- 
vestigation were magnetism, electricity, and the other imponder- 
able agents. He sought for hidden links of connection and 
a ground of unity between these mysterious forces. His dis- 
coveries—acknowledged by the scientific bodies of all civilized 
nations, which showered upon him their honors—were due to 
the fact that he mingled careful and rigid experiment with a 
scientific imagination, which anticipated and suggested experi- 
ments, an inner sense of the deep harmonies of nature, a quick 
eye to detect analogies—a sort of divination, on which, however, 
he was too sober and truth-loving to rely, until he had brought 
its intimations to a strict empirical test. In a lecture on Edu- 
cation, he declares his opinion that “ deficiencies of judgment” 
are the chief hindrance in the way of successful researches, 
and everywhere the prime fountain of error; and that the lead- 
ing aim of education should be to apply a remedy to this per- 
vading evil. One thing that confirmed him in this conviction 
was the delusion of spiritualism and table-tipping, which at one 
time gained so many adherents. He constructed a delicate 
index to denote the conscious or unconscious motions of the 
muscles of the hand when placed upon the table, and also the 
motion of the table itself; and he found that invariably the 
hand moved first. But the spread of superstitions of this na- 
ture in the midst of an enlightened community impressed him 
with the feeling that there is some striking defect in the educa- 
tion of the people; and this he deemed to be the lack of a 
thorough training of the judgment. Nothing was more repug- 
VOL. XXXII. 21 
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nant to him than opinions rashly uttered by persons who have 
not examined the subject on which they speak ; and all conclu- 
sions that run in advance of the evi’ .ce: the substitution of 
‘guesses and uncertified conjectures for established truth. In 
short, Faraday had a truly scientific spirit, with just enough 
and not too much of the imaginative element. It served him as 
a torch to light the path of experimental inquiry. 

But we are to speak of the religious character of Faraday. 
In 1821, he made a profession of religion in connection with a 
Sandemanian church. The Sandemanians are a small denomi- 
nation, holding to the usual evangelical doctrines respecting 
sin, and Christ the Saviour; discarding establishments; with 
great simplicity in their organization and modes of worship; 
deriving their name from Rev. Robert Sandeman, a Scottish 
minister in the last century. To this body Faraday’s parents 
belonged. The church which he joined was small, and com- 
posed of plain people. He not unfrequently exhorted in their 
week-day meetings; and being elected an elder among them, 
for three years and a half he preached on alternate Sundays. 
When he was at the height of his reputation as a man of 
‘science, he took time to prepare sermons, very scriptural] and 
practical in their character, for the edification of this little flock. 
Never obtruding religious conversation among those who were 
not likely to receive benefit from it; letting his faith appear in 
its fruits rather than in verbal professions, he still hesitated not, 
on suitable occasions, to testify to the truth and to avow his 
Christian convictions. This is worthy of mention, because it is a 
historical fact that, as a rule, disbelievers in every age have been 
characterized by an assumption of intellectual superiority, and 
by a claim to the possession of higher light than is vouchsafed 
‘to others. They generally assume to be the representatives of 
the illuminated intelligence of man, and to stand in the van of 
progress. This is true of forms of infidelity which are now 
universally discarded as obsolete and absurd. Unbelievers at 
the present day are prone to betray the same kind of arrogance. 
A reluctance to be thought less enlightened and broad than 
they are, may be a temptation to Christian believers to hide 
their faith, or to acquiesce in doctrines from which they are 
bound to express, though it be with all courtesy, their firm dis- 
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sent. Let us hear, then, this great man before whom the 
teachers of science about him' were willing to stand with un- 
covered heads! We quote from a lecture on Education, given 
in 1854, before Prince Albert and the members of the Royal 
Institution. The passages not only will serve as an example 
of his faithfulness, but also will illustrate one leading point in 
his religious views, his full confidence in revelation as the 
grand source of our religious knowledge. ‘High as man is 
placed,” he says, “above the creatures around him, there is a 
higher and far more exalted position within his view, and the 
ways are infinite in which he occupies his thoughts about the 
fears, or hopes, or expectations, of a future life. I believe that 
the truth of that future cannot be brought to his knowledge by 
any exertion of his mental powers, however exalted they may 
be; that it is made known to him by other teaching than his 
own, and is received by simple belief of the testimony given.” 
“It would be improper here to enter upon this subject further 
than to claim an absolute distinction between religious and 
ordinary belief.” “ Yet, even in earthly matters, I believe that 
the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even 
His eternal power and godhead, and I have never seen anything 
incompatible between those things of man which can be known 
by the spirit of man that is within him, and those higher things 
concerning his future, which he cannot know by that spirit.” 
In this and in various other places, Faraday may seem to un- 
dervalue the rational evidences of religious truth, and to reduce 
the teaching of nature with regard to religion to a somewhat 
narrower compass than either the Bible or sound reason justify. 
He has thus laid himself open to a charge of mysticism. But 
this error, we are inclined to think, is more verbal than real. 
His strong statements under this head result from his convic- 
tion of the necessity and supreme value of the testimony of 
God in His Word. Really, in this passage, he recognizes the 
inward gropings and aspirations of the soul, which are the germ 
of faith, as well as the validity of the great argument of nat- 
ural theology. There is more from his pen, elsewhere, of the 
same purport. Thus, in respect to the unity, or correlation of 
forces, a problem on which he labored with inexhaustible ardor 
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and with such brilliant results, he writes (1849): “ Such are ihe 
recent additions to our knowledge respecting the manner in 
which the magnetic force exercises its governing power over 
matter; and when we thus see it extended to all matter, ani- 
mal, vegetable, or mineral, living or lifeless, and when we see it 
thus making strange or striking distinctions between the same 
kind of matter, as it may be in the amorphous or the crystal- 
line state, and when we remember that the earth itself is a mag- 
net, pervaded in every part by this mighty power, universal and 
strong as gravity itself, we cannot doubt that it is exerting an 
appointed and essential influence over every particle of matter 
and in every place where it is present. What its great pur- 
pose is seems looming in the distance before us; the clouds which 
obscure our mental sight are daily thinning, and I cannot doubt 
that a glorious discovery of the wisdom and power of God in 
the creation is awaiting our age, and that we may not only hope 
to see it, but even be honored to help in obtaining the victory 
over present ignorance and future knowledge.” That new 
field of experiment and speculation from which one class of 
minds would draw a support for infidelity, presented to Faraday 
the promise of a fresh and glorious disclosure of the wisdom and 
power of God! We cannot forbear to cite another passage, 
which formed the conclusion of one of his courses of lectures ; 
“Our philosophy, feeble as it is, gives us to see in every parti- 
cle of matter a center of force, reaching to an infinite distance, 
binding worlds and suns together, and unchangeable in its 
permanency. Around this same particle we see grouped the 
powers of all the various phenomena of nature, the heat, the 
cold, the wind, the storm, the awful conflagration, the vivid 
lightning-flash; the stability of the rock and the mountain, the 
grand mobility of the ocean with its mighty tidal wave sweeping 
round the globe in its diurnal journey, the dancing of the stream 
and the torrent; the glorious cloud, the soft dew, the rain drop- 
ping fatness, the harmonious working of all these forces in na- 
ture, until at last the molecule rises up in accordance with the 
mighty purpose ordained for it, and plays its part in the gift of 
life itself. And, therefore, our philosophy, whilst it shows us 
these things, should lead us to think of Him who hath wrought 
them; for it is said by an authority far above even that which 
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these works present: ‘the invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even His eternal power and godhead.’” 
All his life he worked toward a grand generalization which he 
seemed to himself to see dimly in the distance, waiting to be 
fully verified; but he saw no contrariety between his discoveries 
and the great truths of religion, but rather a complete harmony 
and a mutual confirmation. “The book of nature,” he said, 
“which we have to read, is written with the finger of God.” 
Having this faith in God, Faraday lived in habitual com- 
munion with Him. He writes, when a young man: “In every 
action of our lives I conceive that reference ought to be had to 
a Superior Being; and in nothing ought we to oppose or act 
contrary to His precepts.” His piety was not the cold worship 
of natural religion; but was warmed with faith and hope in 
Christ. “I cannot think,” he says, “that death has to the 
Christian anything in it that should make it a rare, or other 
than a constant, thought; out of the view of death comes the 
view of the life beyond the grave; as out of the view of sin 
(that true and real view which the Holy Spirit alone can give a 
man) comes the glorious hope; without the conviction of sin, 
there is no ground of hope to the Christian. As far as he is 
permitted, for the trial of his faith, to forget the conviction of 
sin, he forgets his hope, he forgets the need of Him who 
became sin, or a sin-offering, for His people, and overcame 
death by dying.” ‘‘Though the thought of death brings the 
thought of judgment,—which is far above all the trouble that 
arises from the mere breaking of earthly ties,—it also brings to 
the Christian the thought of Him who died, was judged, and 
who rose again for the justification of those who believe in Him. 
Though the fear of death be a great thought, the hope of eter- 
nal life is a far greater.” It was with words like these, coupled 
With apposite citations from the Word of God, that he tenderly 
consoled those who were bereaved of friends. In the spirit of 
this hamble but assured faith, he lived and died. The natural 
virtues of Faraday were purified and exalted by the influence 
of religion. His kindness was one of the most attractive qual- 
ities of his character. ‘My desire to escape from trade,” he 
once wrote, “ which I thought vicious and selfish, and to enter 
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into the service of science, which I imagined made its pursu- 
ers amiable and liberal, induced me at last to take the bold 
and simple step of writing to Sir H. Davy.” “He smiled at 
my notion of the superior moral feelings of philosophic men, 
and said he would leave me to the experience of a few years to 
set me right on that matter.’ That experience had the effect 
which Davy had predicted; but Faradav’s temper was not 
soured, nor was his kindness, which prompted him to aid all 
whom he could benefit, in the least diminished. Yet he was a 
spirited man, and when a pension was offered him by the Eng- 
lish government, in a manner which he thought in some degree 
derogatory to his personal dignity and the dignity of science, 
he surprised the public authorities by declining it; and waited 
for the renewal of the offer under circumstances more agree- 
able. He blended an absolute truthfulness and integrity with 
an unvarying sweetness and benevolence. <A truly great man, 
whom it is a pleasure to admire and to praise! 

In looking at Faraday, it is natural to ask, what made him a 
Christian believer? Other men there are, pursuing the same 
studies that he pursued, who reject the truths of religion, or to 
whom they are of no practical accaunt. Why was it other- 
wise with Faraday? It may be answered, perhaps, that it was 
owing to the supernatural teaching of God: it was the work of 
the Spirit of God. But the Spirit of God operates in no magi- 
cal or arbitrary method. Faraday says himself: “The Chris- 
tian religion is a Revelation. The natural man cannot know 
it.” “That Revelation is the Word of God. According to the 
promise of God, that Word is sent into all the world. Every 
call and every promise is made freely to every man to whom 
that Word cometh.” This being true, what led Faraday to 
receive it and to make it the light and joy of his soul—his 
guide in life, and his hope in death? 

It appears to us that the secret lies mainly in what his friends 
call his “ marvelous humility.” When abroad with Davy, in 
confidential letters, he deplores his ignorance. Through his 
whole career, he had a vivid sense of the narrow boundaries of 
human knowledge, compared with the expanse beyond, and of 
what he—though he alone—considered the smallness of his 
own attainments. He had no hesitation in acknowledging his 
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mistakes. In the lecture where he dwells on “the deficiencies 
of judgment,” which he thinks that education ought to do 
more to correct, he throws in the remark: “Do not suppose, 
because I stand here and speak thus, making no exceptions, 
that I except myself. I have learned to know that I fall infi- 
nitely short of that efficacious exercise of the judgment which 
may be attained.” He even proceeds to enumerate instances in 
which he had formed hasty conclusions from inadequate exper- 
iments, and had been set right by others: so careful is he to 
avoid all semblance of conceit in inculcating what he deems to 
be an important lesson. ‘To be open to correction on good 
grounds in all things,” is the duty which he earnestly incul- 
cates. But Faraday’s humility extended further than the exer- 
cise of the intellect in the investigations of science. It was 
attended by a sense of sin. In the study of the laws of nature, 
he did not lose his consciousness of the free and accountable 
nature of the soul. He had a profound sense of the capaci- 
ties of the soul, and of its difference from all material things. 
But this only enhanced his conviction of sin. Sentiments of 
this nature prepared him to feel the power of the Bible. The 
great, fundamental fact of sin and salvation, that pervades the 
Bible, found a response in his conscience and heart. The bless- 
ing of those who humble themselves, and who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, belonged to him. It is certainly 
remarkable that in a country where class Cistinctions count for 
so much, one who rose from a poor newspaper boy to so high a 
place in society, where princes thought an acquaintance with 
him an honor, should have carried through his entire career 
this child-like humility. If it be owing in part to a happy 
moral constitution, it is to be ascribed chiefly to the refining 
influence of religion. Do not the annals of science prove that 
a like humility—a certain reverential spirit—belongs to the 
highest order of mind? It is not the Keplers, and Newtons, 
and Bacons, from whose lips we hear the flippant language of 
unbelief. Sir Isaac Newton, who read the laws of nature 
almost by intuition, as he draws near the close of his great 
work, in a few weighty paragraphs, affirms the necessity of 
recognizing an omnipotent and all-wise God, who built up and 
inhabits the mighty frame of nature. Elsewhere he comments 
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on the folly of atheism: “Who taught blind chance,” he 
inquires, “ the laws of light, that it should construct the eye, 
with its lenses and fluids in strict conformity to them ? , 
In a like spirit, Faraday exclaims: “When I consider the 
multitude of associated forces that are diffused through nature 
—when I think of that calm and tranquil balancing of their 
energies, which enables elements most powerful in themselves, 
most destructive to the world’s creatures and economy, to 
dwell associated together, and be made subservient to the wants 
of creation, I rise from the contemplation more than ever 
impressed with the wisdom, the beneficence, and grandeur, 
beyond our language to express, of the Great Disposer of all.” 
The child-like quality, in the best sense of the term—in the 
New Testament conception of it—belonged to Faraday. To 
an eminent scientific friend, he writes: ‘Though your science 
is much to me, we are not friends for science’s sake only, but 
for something better in man, something more important in his 
nature,—affection, kindness, good feeling, moral worth.” * * 
* * “T should be glad to think that high mental powers 
insured something like a high moral sense; but I have often 
been grieved to see the contrary; as also, on the other hand, 
my spirit has been cheered by observing in some lowly and 
uninstructed creature such a healthful, and honorable, and dig- 
nified mind as made one in love with human nature. When 
that which is good mentally and morally meet in one being, 
that that being is more fitted to work out and manifest the 
glory of God in the creation, I fully admit.” Warm, domestic 
affections,—simple, home-bred feelings,—were ever fresh in his 
heart. The love of distinction did not chill these feelings; for 
though he valued the rewards of success, he had not, he said, 
pursued his studies for the sake of them. When absent from 
his country, he wrote: “The thoughts of those at home are a 
warm and refreshing balm to my heart these are the first 
and greatest sweetness in the life of man.” He was faithful to 
his early friends, who had helped him in the days of his pov- 
erty. He did full justice to the merits even of men from whom 
he had received injuries. 

The reader must not imagine that in wabieg of this man, 
we are seeking to bring a testimonial to the Christian religion ; 
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as if religion needed to be bolstered up by the suffrages of the 
great in intellect. When we consider what this religion is, and 
has been, to millions upon millions of souls; how it kindles 
the light of hope in hearts darkened with sorrow or remorse ; 
how it carries elevation and peace into the dwellings of the 
poor—as in the picture drawn by Burns of “ The Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night;” when we think of what Christianity has done for 
mankind—imparting a new life and strength to a despairing 
world, raising up the nations of Europe from barbarism to the 
heights of culture and civilization—when we think of all that 
the Gospel of Christ is and has done, we should no more think 
of collecting testimonies to its value, than we should think of 
looking up recommendations for the sun in the heavens, to 
blot out which would bring in universal darkness and death. 
We wish merely to illustrate one point,—that there is a tem- 
per of heart which is the condition and preparation of faith; 
that humility, including a sense of sin, is involved in it, as a 
prime ingredient. It implies a consciousness of the soul, and 
of its free and responsible nature. Materialism, and fatalism, 
its inevitable companion, exclude this conviction. A belief in 
the soul, in its freedom and accountableness, and a belief in 
God, go together. “They that deny a God,” says Lord Bacon, 
“destroy man’s nobility; for certainly man is of kin to the 
beasts by his body; and if he be not of kin to God by his 
spirit, he is a base and ignoble creature.” He who pursues the 
investigation of nature with this conviction respecting the soul 
and the sublime attributes which distinguish it from matter, 
and who does not omit to reflect on his personal responsibility, 
as a rational being and the subject of a law which commands 
while it does not coerce, will not cast away his religious faith. 
With this temper of mind, he is safe; for he does not lose sight 
of the data on which faith rests. He will carry within him an 
unassailable conviction that the soul has a high origin, and a 
consciousness of spiritual necessities which only the religion of 
Christ can satisfy. 

It comes to this, then: the heavenly good which is offered in 
the Gospel, falls under the category of want and supply. Self- 
sufficiency, when it springs from conceit of knowledge and of 
intellect, or craves nothing higher than the earthly happiness 
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within its reach, shuts up the avenues to the soul through 
which alone the grace of the Gospel can enter. The soul 
reaches out for nothing above itself, is stirred with no want 
which cannot be supplied from a human source, yearns not for 
the peculiar good which Christ was sent into the world to 
bestow. The Stoic morality was, in many respects, the noblest 
which was known to the ancient world; but the number of 
Stoics who received the Gospel was very small. They rested 
upon themselves. But let the soul be struck with a sense of 
its loneliness without God, and especially with a sense of its 
guilt and need of forgiveness, and there will follow a new per. 
ception, God will be recognized in His word, as well as His 
works, The ministry of Christ will be seen to be adapted to 
the deepest necessities of the spirit, “They that are whole 
need not a physician, but they that are sick.” 
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Articte VIL—AUGUSTE COMTE AND POSITIVISM. 


Cours de Philosophie Positie. Par AUGUSTE ComTE, Répéti- 
teur d’Analyse transcendante et de Mécanique rationelle a 
l’Ecole Polytechnique, et Examinateur des Candidats qui se 
destinent a cette Ecole. Deuxidme Edition, Augmentée d’une 
Préface, par E. Littré, et d’une Table alphabétique des Matidres, 
Paris: J. B. Bailliére et Fils. 1864. (Six volumes.) 


Syst2me de Politique Positive. Par AuGusTE Comte, Auteur du 
Systéme de Philosophie Positive. Ordre et Progrés. Paris: 
Chez Carilian-Goeury et Vor. Dalmont. 1851, 1852, and 
1853. (Three volumes published in successive years.) 


GENEALOGY OF POSITIVISM. 


In a previous Article (New Englander, Jan., 1873, p. 56) we 
presented a brief notice of the life of M. Comie, as preliminary 
to an attempt to estimate his writings, and the system of posi- 
tivism which they set forth. By a persual of the Article above- 
named, the reader will perceive a mixture of motives and 
influences at work on the mind of the author, not altogether 
favorable to clear conceptions of truta or foretokening an un- 
biased treatment of facts. 

Hence, in attempting to account for the origin and character 
of positivism, it is necessary to bear in mind, that it was not 
simply and primarily a well considered effort, like the philos- 
ophy of Emanuel Kant, to systematize the results of human 
thinking in the past, and to leave a more shapely system of 
thought to the inheritance of the future. Positivism, as a 
system of thought, originated in a raison d’étre outside of itself. 
It was constructed not primarily to meet the logical necessities 
of the human intellect. Its primary object and aim were tu meet 
the practical necessities of human society. If it aims incident- 
ally to supply a want of the intellect, it does so, in order 
thereby the better to subserve the practical interests of society. 
In the words of the author, his “aim from the outset was 
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rather social than intellectual” (Politique Positive, Tome i, 
page 7). The reader will notice, as we proceed, the influence 
of this bias of the author in giving shape to his system of 
philosophy. 

We have seen that M. Comte, at the early age of fourteen, 
had entered fully into the revolutionary spirit of his time, 
and that his mind was already busy with thoughts of a uni- 
versal philosophical regeneration and political reconstruction 
(Philosophie Positive, Tome vi, page 7). The youth and 
early manhood of the young philosopher coincided with one of 
the most stirring epochs of French history,—covering the 
period of the consulate and empire of Napoleon the Great,— 
his first down-fall, restoration, and final overthrow,—and the 
first and second restorations of the Bourbons. It is not strange 
that a thoughtful youth, born and reared amid such events, 
should have been drawn to the social and political problems, 
which had arisen for solution, in spite of tastes and aptitudes 
which bore him in the direction of scientific pursuits. 

Carrying these problems with him to the Polytechnic School, 
M. Comte was led by his scientific studies to conceive of vital 
and social phenomena as subjected to the control of invariable 
natural laws, not less rigid than those which bear sway in the 
phenomena of inorganic matter. This conception seems to 
have suggested to M. Comte what he regarded as the secret of 
the social and political disorders which prevailed around him. 
He seemed to himself to see, that while human affairs obey 
their own peculiar laws of equilibrium and motion, men were 
trying to base socicty and government on mere fictions and 
abstractions. Sympathizing with the prevailing unbelief, he 
was not long in coming to the conclusion, that the instability 
of social order and political institutions around him was the 
result of attempting to build the institutions of society and 
government on the uncertain foundations of theological dogmas 
and abstract conceptions of metaphysics, instead of basing these 
institutions on well-ascertained invariable laws. 

As all useful mechanical inventions are based on a knowl- 
edge of the forces and laws of material nature, so, thought M. 
Comte, should all plans and efforts for establishing a stable 
order of society and government be based on a knowledge 
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of the invariable natural laws which bear sway in human 
affairs. Believing that the prevailing theories of society and 
government were based on groundless assumptions and delu- 
sive speculations, regardless of the laws of human nature, he 
set himself to the task of discrediting finally and forever those 
assumptions and speculations, and of establishing once for all 
those laws of human nature, and of human society, which 
should constitute the immovable basis of stable institutions for 
all time to come. 

Nothing is more conspicuous, in the writings of M. Comte, 
than his intense conviction, that most of the evils which befel 
the nations of Europe, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
grew out of the ascendancy and influence of false theological 
dogmas and delusive metaphysical abstractions, in the control 
of social and political movements. He believed that history 
was full of similar illustrations of the evil influence of theo- 
logical beliefs and metaphysical speculations in shaping the 
course of events in the past. On the theory of the divine 
rights of governments and the corresponding obligations of the 
governed, he had seen peoples and nations alternately plun- 
dered at home, and sacrificed by thousands on fields of slaughter 
abroad. In the assertion of human rights,—mere metaphysical 
abstractions, in the estimation of M. Comte,—he had seen the 
machinery of government shattered to atoms, the framework of 
society dissolved, and anarchy glutting itself with human 
slaughter, till forced to desist from its carnival of blood, by 
very weariness and satiety. 

Such being the author’s view as regards the sources of the 
social and political disorders of his time, he could look upon 
no remedy for the prevailing evils as effectual and final, which 
did not aim to dry up the fountains from which he believed 
those evils to spring. If, to the apprehension of M. Comte, 
the studies of the Polytechnic School had suggested the sources 
of the social and political evils so rife in his time, fortunately, 
as he believed, they also put him on the track of the remedy 
for those evils. He speaks of the luminuous influence and 
salutary discipline of his mathematical and scientific studies, 
in preparing him to deal with the social and political questions 
Which were agitating the public mind. As the result of this 
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influence and discipline, he became convinced, before the age 
of nineteen, of the nescessity of applying the spirit and methods 
of the exact sciences to speculations on vital and social pheno- 
mena. He refers to a new mode of philosophizing, which he 
had learned at this institution (Phil. Pos. T. vi, pp. 7, 8). 
The new mode of philosophizing naturally took its place in the 
dream of a regenerated philosophy, which the author was in- 
dulging. The next step was plain—namely, the application 
of the new method in testing the theologica] and metaphysical 
doctrines, which were the alleged sources of so much evil. 

In bringing the prevailing theological conceptions to the tests 
of scientific verification, M. Comte thought he was able to 
prove them baseless assumptions, having no foundation in 
observed facts. The abstract conceptions of metaphysics, in 
like manner, vanished into nothing before the searching tests 
supplied by the new mode of philosophizing. In the estima- 
tion of the author, theology and metaphysics were proved alike 
delusive and vain, made up of groundless assumptions, touch- 
ing questions which are, in their nature, inaccessible to the 
human faculties. Hence, the philosophy, which assumes the 
task of regenerating human thought, and of constituting a basis 
for the reconstruction of society and governmeut in coming 
ages, must first and foremost disenthrall the human race from 
its bondage to theological dogmas and metaphysical abstractions. 
Such an aim is seen running through all the writings of M. 
Comte. The whole system of the Positive Philosophy is shaped 
with reference to this purpose. Indeed, in this purpose and 
aim we find the primordial germ and law of evolution of 
positivism. 

This animating spirit of positivism is conspicuous in the de- 
finitions and explanations with which the system is introduced 
by the author. He tells us that he employs the term philosophy 
in the acceptation of the ancients, adding the term positive to 
indicate a mode of philosophizing which has for its object the 
co-ordination of observed facts (Phil. Pos., T. i, p. 5). The 
significance and aim of this definition will be perceived, if we 
remember that the author everywhere assumes that the exist 
ence of a Deity is not and never can be an observed fact, or 89 
based on observed facts as to admit of any legitimate mode of 
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verification. Hence, even if the existence of a Deity were an 
actuality, the new mode of philosophizing would exclude it 
from the domain of positive knowledge, as essentially inaccessi- 
ble to the human faculties. So also, with regard to all meta- 
physical conceptions touching possibilities, which lie outside of 
the range of human observation, they are to be treated as 
chimerical and vain, unworthy of a moment's notice, except as 
they stand in the way of the triumph of positivism. 

Again, we are pinned down to the naked knowledge of bare 
facts and their observed relations, in the following positive 
manner. “ There is no real knowledge but that which rests on 
observed facts” (Phil. Pos. T. i, p. 12). Again, we are in- 
formed that the sole object of research in any department of 
inquiry is “to discover, by the combined use of reasoning and 
observation, the actual laws of phenomena, or, what is the same 
thing, their invariable relations of succession and similitude.” 
The explanation of facts is said to consist “only in the estab- 
lished bond between particular phenomena and certain general 
facts.” As theology finds its culminating unity in monotheism, 
and metaphysics in the abstract conception of nature, so posi- 
tivism is said to reach its goal when it is able to represent “all 
observable phenomena as particular cases of one single general 
fact” (Phil. Pos., T. i, p. 9-10). Of course, it is assumed that 
the ultimate generalizations of theology and metaphysics are 
destitute of any foundation in observed facts, and are therefore 
baseless and chimerical. 

The spirit and aim of positivism is set’forth with much 
variety of phraseology and illustration ; but there is always the 
same antagonism toward the faith of theism and every form of 
speculation which looks in that direction. Thus we are told, 
that, “The fundamental character of the Positive Philosophy is 
to regard all phenomena as subjected to invariable natural laws, 
the precise discovery of which, and their reduction to the least 
possible number, are the aim of all our efforts, while consider- 
ing as absolutely inaccessible and void of sense, for us, the 
search for what are called causes, whether first or final.” “In 
our positive explanations, even the most perfect, we make no 
pretension to set forth the generating causes of phenomena, * * 
** but solely to analyze with exactness the circumstances of 
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their production, and to connect them together by the normal 
relations of succession and similitude ” (loc. cit.) 

But the author is not satisfied with merely placing the belief 
in the divine existence and in the objective reality of the ideals 
of metaphysics outside of the limits of positive knowledge. He 
endeavors to show the incompatibility of such beliefs and con- 
ceptions with the observed order of nature, as set forth in the 
best established branches of science. Thus, it is alleged, “ theol- 
ogy and physics are profoundly incompatible, their conceptions 
have a character radically opposite” (Phil. Pos., T. i, p. 15), 
It is held that the facts and principles of astronomy and physics 
may not only be co-ordinated and generalized apart from any 
recognition of personal agency, but that they positively prove 
that no personal Deity has anything to do with our material 
system. The same ideas recur in such variety of form and con- 
nection, that it would become tedious to go into detail on the 


subject. 

Positivism, like Christianity, claims exclusive control over 
the convictions of the human race. Hence it has staked its 
own triumph on the overthrow of the theistic theory and meta- 
physical interpretation of the phenomena of the universe. Ac- 


cordingly, the author seems ever to go armed for instant attack 
on the theological and metaphysical monsters. He lets no op- 
portunity slip to deal a blow right or left at these alleged 
enemies of human progress. It is amusing to see how a new 
vivacity flashes out in his style, and an unwonted assurance in- 
spires his assertiohs, whenever he comes in sight of these 
demons of his imagination. 

The reader is now prépared to understand the antitheistic 
spirit and aim, which M. Comte carried with him to the task of 
reconstructing the fabric of human thought for all coming 
time. We shall have occasion to note the influence of this 
spirit and aim in giving shape to the structure which he set 
himself to build. 

We have seen that M. Comte assumes that vital and social 
phenomena are subjected to invariable natural laws. The 
theological and metaphysical creeds of the past belong to the 
class of social phenomena, and have been substantive facts and 
controlling forces in the history of our race. It follows, there: 
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fore, that all the successive phases of tueological belief and meta- 
physical speculation, nay, all the events of human history, have 
taken place according to fixed laws. Hence the Positive Phil- 
osophy, which assumes to co-ordinate all observed facts and to 
trace the laws of phenomena, is logically bound to embrace and 
account for this class of phenomena. 

In M. Comte’s plan of his life-work, the discovery of the 
laws of social phenomena became the first essential step toward 
founding the new philosophy. Accordingly, he early applied 
himself to studies and researches looking to this result ; and he 
claims to have made, at the age of twenty-four, the “ funda- 
mental discovery * * * * * of a great law in relation to the 
ensemble of human evolution, individual or collective” (Phil. 
Pos., T. i, p. 8, and T. vi, p. 9). Of course, this law must 
recognize theological and metaphysical conceptions and theories 
as dominant facts in the progress of human evolution, however 
hostile the author might be to the prevalence and influence of 
such conceptions and theories in his own time. But if these 
facts of human experience had, by a logical necessity, to be 
brought under the law; by a special interpretation of the law, 
provision is made for the ultimate elimination of these danger- 
ous conceptions and beliefs from the domain of intellectual and 
moral forces. 

This law is ranked by the author as the first of three grand 
laws of sociology, which he claims to have discovered. This 
law assumes to set forth the intellectual evolution of the 
individual and of the race, as regards the theoretic interpre- 
tation of the phenomena of the universe. This interpreta- 
tion is said to be successively theological, metaphysical, and 
positive ; and the first two modes of interpretation are to be 
finally discarded, as soon as the third is definitely reached. 
Thus the first so-called grand law of sociology is made to pre- 
dict the ultimate rejection of theological beliefs and metaphysi- 
cal abstractions from the domain of legitimate philosophy 
(Pol. Pos., T. i, p. 38). 

The second grand law of sociology has reference to the order 
in which our various conceptions are said to pass through the 
successive phases of thought, set forth in the first law. Accord- 
iug to this law, the human intelligence, in dealing with the facts 
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of existence, begins with the simpler,’more general, and inde- 
pendent phenomena, and takes them up successively, in the 
order of increasing complexity, speciality, and dependence. 

In this order, also, it is assumed that natural phenomena pass 
through the successive ordeals of theology and metaphysics into 
the vindicated truth of positivism (Pol. Pos., T. i, pp. 33, 34). 

On this second grand law is based M. Comte’s classified 
hierarchy of the sciences; and the Positive Philosophy, pro- 
perly so-called, is largely taken up in working out this law to 
its legitimate results, and in applying it to the widest possible 
range of human conceptions and human interests. It is suffi- 
cient to say in this connection, this this law is so interpreted 
and applied as to make it subservient to the first law. 

If, on the basis of the first law, the author presumes to fore- 
tell the ultimate elimination of theological and metapliysical 
conceptions from the theory of the universe through the 
sovereign might of positivism, in his exposition of the second 
law he professes to bring to light the working forces by which 
the result is to be accomplished. 

The third grand law of sociology relates to the alleged his- 
torical succession of the principal modes of human activity in 
the organized social state. This law represents the dominant 
social activity of man as having been at first directed to wars 
of conquest; taking, in the order of human progress, the form 
of defensive wars; and finally settling down to the pursuits of 
peaceful industry. 

As the first two laws relate to the evolution of human 
thought in the direction of the speculative interpretation and 
scientific co-ordination of the facts of the phenomenal world; 
and as M. Comte holds that society is ruled or overturned, as the 
case may be, by ideas (Phil. Pos., T. i, p. 40), he consistently 
ascribes the order of human evolution, in the phase of social 
activity, to the controling influence of the order of intellectual 
evolution as set forth in the first two laws. While men 
believed in arbitrary and tyrannical deities as sovereign and 
supreme in the control of events, it was natural, thought M. 
Comte, that the activities of our race, combined for great enter- 
prises, should be expended in pitiless wars of conquest, under 
the lead of arbitrary and despotic rulers. But when metaphysi- 
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eal speculations had somewhat weakened the force of the old 
beliefs, and the abstract rights of rulers and nations, if not those 
of man, began to count for something in the scale of buman 
interests, it seemed to him equally natural that States and 
nations should organize and combine to stem the tide of con- 
quest by defensive wars. But according to the law in question, 
in the good time coming, nay, already begun, the fictions of 
theology and the inventions of metaphysics will cease to bear 
sway, and positive conceptions will come in to rule the world 
of ideas, and thereby will control the activities of the human 
race, directing them into the paths of peaceful industry. 

But positivism does not propose to supplant the hoary super- 
stitions of the past, and to cast down the idols of the present 
without offering its own sovereign and supreme object of wor- 
ship to the love and adoration of men in all the coming future. 
It is to set the crown of completeness on its work by inaugura- 
ting the reign of the religion of Humanity, under which men 
shall beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruning- hooks, and shall learn war no more. Thus positivism 
comes back at last and repeats again the dear old refrain, whose 
charm is ever new,—peace on earth and good will to men. 

A fuller discussion of the laws referred to above, is reserved 
for the next head of the subject. The question of the validity 
of these alleged laws of human evolution, as also that of the 
soundness of the interpretation, which bends them to the ser- 
vice of the antitheistic views of the author, will then come up 
for consideration. The author claims to have discovered these 
laws. We shall have occasion to inquire how far they are dis- 
coveries, and how far they are inventions, elaborated, shaped, and 
fitted together for the accomplishment of a predetermined ob- 
ject. 

We have thus far touched but lightly the prominent points 
of positivism, but sufficiently to illustrate the consistency of the 
author's execution of his task with the spirit which inspired, 
and the aim which directed his efforts from the outset. We 
have pointed out the exigency which moved M. Comte to un- 
dertake the great philosophical labor of his life. We have seen 
how his interpretation of that exigency gave direction to his ef- 
forts, and shape to his system of philosophy. In short, we have 
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endeavored to trace the genealogy of positivism, and to show 
how the system arose out of the circumstances of the times, as 
they wrought upon a mind peculiarly constituted ;—how the 
mental characteristics of M. Comte,—his hopes, aims, and pur- 
poses, as they were stirred, inspired, and prompted by passing 
events, spontaneously gave shape and color to the system of 
philosophy which has made his name one of the prominent way- 
marks in the progress of human thought. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF POSITIVISM. 


The fundamental principles of positivism are summarily em- 
braced under the three great laws of sociology, already referred 
to. These so-called laws assume to set forth the order of in- 
tellectual evolution of the individual and of the race, as regards 
the theoretic interpretation of the facts of existence ;—the order 
in which natural phenomena pass through the three phases of 
theoretic interpretation and become crystalized into the form 
of positive sciences ;—and finally, the order of evolution of the 
race in the phase of its dominant activities, as ruled by the pro- 
gress of ideas according to the intellectual order. The organic 
structure of positivism is made up of the subordinate laws of 
phenomena, which are embraced and co-ordinated under these 
grand ultimate generalizations. 

The author states and illustrates his first grand law of human 
evolution as follows :—“ This law,” says he, “ consists in this, 
that each one of our principal conceptions, each branch of our 
knowledge, passes successively through three different theoretic 
states; the theological or fictitious state ; the metaphysical or 
abstract state; the scientific or positive state. In other words, 
the human mind, by its own nature, employs in each one of its 
researches three methods of philosophizing, the character of 
which is essentially different and even radically opposite: at 
first, the theological method, next, the metaphysical method, 
and finally, the positive method. Hence, three kinds of 
philosophy, or of general systems of conceptions, which mu- 
tually exclude each other; the first is the necessary point of 
departure of the human intelligence; the third its fixed and 
definitive state; the second is destined solely to serve as 4 
transition” from the first to the third (Phil. Pos., T. i, pp. 8-9). 
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The author holds, that the three stages of development of the 
human intelligence characterize the history of the individual 
mind, no less than that of races and nations. He assumes, 
that each one can remember that he was a theologian in child- 
hood, a metaphysician in youth, and a positivist in mature 
manhood (Phil. Pos., T. i, p. 11). 

M. Comte claims that the validity of this law is firmly es- 
tablished by rational proofs, drawn from a knowledge of our 
organization, and from historical verifications, resulting from a 
careful survey of the past. Thus it is assumed that the human 
intellect is subjected by an invariable necessity to the order of 
evolution set forth above (Phil. Pos., T. i, p. 8). 

The author goes on to say, in further elucidation of the 
alleged law: “In the theological state, the human mind, direct- 
ing its researches essentially toward the intimate nature of 
beings, the first and final causes of all the effects which impress 
it, in a word, toward absolute knowledge, represents phenomena 
as produced by the direct and continuous action of super- 
natural agents more or less numerous, whose arbitrary inter- 
vention explains all the apparent anomalies of the universe. 

In the metaphysical state, which is at bottom only a simple 
general modification of the first, the supernatural agents are 
replaced by abstract forces, veritable entities (personified 
abstractions) inherent in the various existences of the world, 
and conceived as capable of producing by themselves all 
observed phenomena, whose explanation consists in assigning 
for each one a corresponding entity. 

At last, in the positive state, the human mind, recognizing 
the impossibility of obtaining absolute knowledge, renounces 
the search for the origin and destination of the universe, and 
abandons the effort to ascertain the intimate causes of phe- 
nomena, to apply itself solely to the discovery, by the com- 
bined use of reasoning and observation, of their actual laws, 
that is to say, their invariable relations of succession and simili- 
tude. The explanation of facts, reduced at length to its real 
terms, is henceforth only the established bond between various 
particular phenomena and certain general facts, whose number 
the progress of science tends more and more to diminish” 


(Phil. Pos., T. i, p. 9). 
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The above is the author's general exposition of the law in 
question, to which he rigidly adheres in all the details of the 
subsequent discussion. The reader is requested to notice the 
above statements in three important particulars. 

1. The author assumes to set forth, on the basis of historical 
verification and personal experience, the successive theoretic 
phases, in which the phenomena of the universe are viewed 
and explained by the human race and the individual person. 

2. The law is so interpreted and explained as to make the 
theological and metaphysical modes of philosophizing mere 
transient stages in the progress of mental evolution. M. Comte 
does not tolerate the notion, that while theology, metaphysics, 
and positivism, may enter the field of philosophical inquiry in 
the order named, they may nevertheless afterward harmoni- 
‘ously co-exist to divide the empire of thought between them,— 
as representing only different yet consistent modes or aspects 
of viewing the same phenomena. According to the under- 
standing of the author, the accession of each new sovereignty 
in the domain of philosophy implies the growing decrepitude 
and forebodes the speedy dissolution of its immediate prede- 
cessor. 

8. The theological, metaphysical, and positive methods of 
philosophizing are assumed to be logically incompatible with 
each other. They are said to be “ mutually exclusive of each 
other,—radically opposite and antagonistic to each other.” 

The author professes to establish all of these points in the 
course of the long and manifold discussions, which make up 
the staple of the Positive Philosophy. We shall have occasion 
to test the validity of these claims under the next head of the 
subject. 

As regards the order of succession, in which the human mind 
is said to take up the different modes of theoretic interpretation 
of natural phenomena, the author does not deem it necessary to 
adduce any proofs. He assumes that the truth of his so-called 
law, in this particular, lies on the very face of history, to be 
recognized by every attentive reader; and that the conscious- 
ness of every thoughtful person bears testimony in the same 
direction (Phil. Pos., T. i, p. 11). 

M. Comte also appeals to history in proof that positivism is 
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destinéd to finally supplant both the theistic and metaphysical 
interpretations of the facts of existence. But this time, history 
is not trusted to speak for itself, without the help of the author's 
interpretation. He accepts as true a common theory of the 
religious evolution of our race, which represents it as beginning 
with fetishism, and passing on through polytheism to monothe- 
ism. In this he professes to see a gradual decay of the relig- 
ious spirit, foretokening the ultimate extinction of every form 
of theism. He considers fetishism as the most thorough incor- 
poration of the religious sentiment into the entire system of 
human thought; and polytheism is regarded as involving an es- 
sential decrease of the influence of the theological philosophy ; 
while monotheism is assumed to be the next stage in the decline 
of the religious spirit (Phil. Pos., T. v, pp. 86, 87, 250, 372). 

M. Comte assumes that the history of monotheism is a his- 
tory of declining influence and of waning power over the con- 
victions of mankind. The decline of the Catholic power before 
the onset of the Lutheran reformation is looked upon as a step 
in the progressive decadence of monotheism. The spread of 
the Socinian heresy is taken as evidence of the gradual decay 
of the doctrines of theism (Phil. Pos., T. v, pp. 464, 465). The 
sensuous sentimentalism of Rousseau, and the effervescence of 
deism under the lead of the frivolous school of Voltaire, are 
noted as waymarks in the progress of theological decay (Phil. 
Pos., T. v, pp. 525, 527) Indeed, metaphysical speculations 
are everywhere represented as a destructive agency, steadily 
undermining and working the ruin of theism (Phil. Pos., T. 
V, pp. 388-390). 

In tracing the steps of evolution in detail, and co-ordinating 
the particular facts of mental activity under the subordinate 
laws of intellectual development, the author is not quite consis- 
tent with himself. In accounting for the origin of the theistic 
interpretation of natural phenomena, he supposes it to have 
originated in the necessity of having some theory to bind facts 
together, combined with the impossibility, in the infancy of the 
individual and of the race, of basing a theory on observed facts. 
Pressed by this necessity, according to M. Comte, “the human 
mind fortunately opened for itself a natura! issue by the spon- 
taneous development of theological conceptions.” Further on, 
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he speaks of a necessity inherent in our organization, which 
impels us to arrange facts in such order, that we are able to 
conceive of them with facility ; and he tells us that this neces- 
sity originally gave birth to the theological and metaphysical 
explanations of phenomena (Phil. Pos., T. i, pp. 12, 18, 15, 52), 

The reader will note some confusion of ideas in the foregoing 
exposition of the origin of the theistic theory of the universe. 
It is represented as having originated as a logical expedient, 
under the pressure of an intellectual necessity. Yet it is said 
to take place “ fortunately ” as a “ natural issue by spontaneous 
development.” 

M. Comte encounters the subject again in the process of con- 
structing his science of sociology ; and he represents the theistic 
view of the facts of existence as originating in the tendency of 
man to transfer his own interior consciousness to external ob- 
jects as the means of explaining phenomena of every kind 
(Phil. Pos., T. iv, pp. 867-369). Again, he speaks of the in- 
herent tendency of the human mind, in its first encounter with 
natural phenomena, to ascribe to natural objects conscious voli- 
tion, assimilating all material forces to human agency (Phil. 
Pos., T. v, pp. 31-34). 

When M. Comte is justifying and illustrating his so-called 
law of intellectual evolution, he treats theological and meta- 
physical beliefs with great indulgence, as necessary stages in 
the progress of humanity from blank ignorance to the full light 
of positivism. These phases of belief, as transition stages in 
the progress toward the maturity of positivism, are no more to 
be censured than the weakness and incompleteness of infancy 
and childhood through which all must pass to the maturity of 
manhood. Indeed, we are required to indulge and employ the 
innocent and even useful theistic delusion in our plans of edu- 
cation for the young (Pol. Pos., T. i, pp. 173-175). But when 
the author encounters these beliefs as obstacles in the way of 
the triumph of positivism, he assumes a tone of disparagement 
and severity. Thus theism is represented as a sort of make- 
shift (une sorte de pis aller) to meet a temporary exigency, and 
to be discarded as soon as the exigency is pas. ‘Phil. Pos., T. 
iv, p. 490). 

It is a great grief to M. Comte that highly cultivated intellects 
and even the great masters of scientific thought cling so obsti- 
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nately to the faith of theism. He speaks regretfully of the 
weakness of Ampére in holding fast his religious faith after all 
his immortal achievements in science, and is reminded of a 
similar weakness of Newton—commenting on the Apocalypse 
in his old age (Phil. Pos., T. ii, p. 472). He alludes to Malle- 
branche, as a lamentable example of the obstinacy of theologi- 
eal habits of thought,—who, it seems, accounts for the mathe- 
matical laws of material forces by ascribing them to the direct 
and continuous action of divine power (Phil. Pos., T. iv, p. 
470). Again, speaking phrenologically, he says, “In spite of 
the highest intellectual culture, those men who naturally think, 
s0 to speak, with the back of the head, or those who find them- 
selves temporarily in a like disposition, have need to exeycise 
almost constantly a very active supervision over their thoughts 
to avoid being drawn, * * * into asort of acute relapse toward 
the fundamental fetishism,—personifying and even deifying the 
most inert objects, which are able to interest their emotions” 
(Phil. Pos., T. v, pp. 36-38). M. Comte speaks in the highest 
terms of respect of Gall, as the first to reduce the study of 
the mental functions to a positive science. While highly 
commending Gall’s system of phrenology in the main, he finds the 
organ of theosophy almost too much for his patience. He calls 
this organ an absurd superfetation on the system, and commends 
Spurzheim for having removed it from the list of organs (Phil. 
Pos., T. iii, p. 575). 

The statements of the author, summarily adduced or quoted 
above, amount to an out and out admission by a very high 
authority, that there are many minds of the highest intellectual 
culture, and even of scientific habits and training, who cannot 
think a step beyond “ observed facts and their normal relations 
of succession and similitude,” without falling into some of the 
forms of theistic belief. Does not this look like an “invariable 
natural law,” which ought to have some meaning, even to posi- 
tivists ? 

We come next to the alleged logical incompatibility of the 
three methods of interpreting the phenomena of the universe. 
Assuming this incompatibility to be a fact, it follows, that that 
method alone can stand which is based on positive knowledge, 
ascertained by actual observation and verified by rational 
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proofs. Thus positivism, thinks our author, is destined ulti- 
mately to work the ruin of both theology and metaphysics 
But this alleged logical incompatibility is set forth and elabor. 
ated at large in M. Comte’s exposition and discussion of his 
second grand law of sociology. As already intimated, the 
main body of the Positive Philosophy is taken up with a de- 
tailed elaboration of this law. 

The second grand law of sociology regards the order of 
scientific research which is said to be observed in the progress of 
the intellectual development of the race. This so-called law 
took shape in the mind of the author after he had left the 
Polytechnic School, while he was preparing himself by a wide 
range of studies for the great work to which he had devoted 
his life. He informs us that the study of biology and history 
gave rise to the conception, gradually growing in definiteness, 
of the encyclopedic hierarchy of the sciences (Phil. Pos., T. vi, 
p- 7). This so-called hierarchy of the sciences is set forth in a 
classification of the fundamental sciences, beginning with the 
simpler and more general, and passing on in the order of 
increasing complexity and speciality. This classification as- 
sumes to represent the order, in time, of the cultivation of the 
different branches of knowledge, as also the logical relations of 
the sciences to each other and the order in which they should 
be studied in a properly adjusted course of education. 

[t will help to understand the character and scope of this 
law, if we name the fundamental sciences, recognized by M. 
Comte, in the hierarchical order of classification. These 
sciences are mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, and sociology. ‘his order is assumed to be that of 
decreasing generality and increasing complexity, as also the 
historic order in which the human race has actually taken up 
and reduced to scientific form the various classes of natural 
phenomena. It also professes to represent the relative degrees 
of emancipation of the respective sciences from the trammels 
of theology and metaphysics (Phil. Pos., T. i, pp. 19, 21, 67, 
68, 75, 88). 

Having set forth at large his hierarchical classi‘ication of the 
sciences, the author assumes that its correctness is verified by 
its conformity to the co-ordination spontaneously adopted by 
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savants, who are devoted to the study of the different branches 
of natural science,—by its conformity to the actual develop- 
ment, in the order of time, of the philosophy of nature,—by its 
exact agreement with the relative perfection of the different 
sciences at the time when he wrote,—and by its conformity to 
the wisest possible plan of scientific education (Phil. Pos, T. 
i, pp. 76-78, 80). 

The science of mathematics, as dealing with one of the widest 
possible generalities of existence, that of quantity, represented 
by number, extension, and motion, naturally comes first in the 
hierarchical order. Next in order comes astronomy and applies 
the conceptions and generalizations of mathematics to the solu- 
tion of the problems of planetary motion. The science of 
physics follows next in order, and with the help of the preced- 
ing sciences, essays to deal with matter, force, and motion, on a 
narrower scale, but under conditions of greater complication. 
Chemistry takes its place next in the hierarchical order, and 
standing on the foundation of physics, endeavors to unravel 
the more intricate complexities of the constitution and compo- 
sition of material bodies. Biology comes next, and introduces 
us to a class of phenomena, in which the forces and laws un- 
folded by the preceding sciences are subjected to a further 
complication under the additional conditions of organization 
and vitality. The science of sociology is the last in the grand 
hierarchy of the sciences, which are co-ordinated and explained 
by the Positive Philosophy. It is entitled to this rank by the 
speciality and complexity of the phenomena with which it deals. 
It claims our attention as the science of humanity, in the widest 
sense of the term. It professes to lay down the laws of social 
order and human progress, as they are illustrated in the history 
of the past and in the life of the present, and as they forecast 
and determine the destiny of humanity in all the future. It 
incorporates and co-ordinates, as integral constituents of its 
grand generalizations, all knowledge and all science, and every 
mode of human activity which has left its mark on the history 
ofthe race. Hence the law of the successive theoretic states, 
through which the intellectual evolution of the race is said to 
have passed, and the law of the hierarchical order and classifi- 
cation of the sciences, are called laws of sociology, no less than 
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that which relates to the physical activities of man in dealing 
with the material world, whether in conflict or co-operation with 
his fellows. 

Following the order of classification, the author proceeds to 
apply the principles of positivism to the various branches of 
science in succession, defining the appropriate sphere of each, 
noticing their condition and stage of advancement respectively 
at the time, suggesting the correction of erroneous methods, and 
laying down rules of procedure for their future progress. Every 
step in the progress of this discussion is regulated by the ulti- 
mate aim of the author in constructing the science of sociology. 
That aim was to lay the foundations of society and government 
on the stable basis of the observed facts of human nature, gen- 
eralized and co-ordinated under their invariable natural laws. 
To accomplish this, M. Comte undertook the task of recon- 
structing the entire system of human thought, believing it 
impossible to proceed securely to the positive study of social 
phenomena without first preparing the mind, by the profound 
consideration of the positive methods, as tested by less compli- 
eated phenomena and fortified by a knowledge of the principal 
laws of anterior phenomena (Phil. Pos., T. i, pp. 24, 81, 84). 

It is in M. Comte’s review and exposition of the several 
sciences of his hierarchy that he puts forth his main effort to 
prove the logical incompatibility between positivism on the one 
hand, and theism and metaphysics on the other. He seems to 
entertain no doubt that he has succeeded in destroying the 
basis of every form of theological belief and metaphysical spec- 
ulation; so that the world has only to wait for old habits of 
thought to fall into decay, and for old prejudices to die out, to 
be able to look on the grand spectacle of the universe, and see 
in it all, nothing but the phenomena of matter and their “in- 
variable relations of succession and similitude.” 

The author attempts to show—though not in a very syste 
matic way—the logical incompatibility of positive science with 
every form of theistic belief and metaphysical speculation,— 
first by applying the canons of scientific procedure derived 
from the simpler and more general sciences to the construction 
of the more complex and special,—secondly, by laying down 
such special rules of scientific procedure, as logically exclude 
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theological and metaphysical conceptions from the theory of the 
universe,— and thirdly, by arraying the results of the most 
perfect of the positive sciences against the faith of theism, and 
attempting to show the logical antagonism of the two modes of 
interpreting phenomena. 

Thus the science of mathematics, the most general of all, 
finds no place in its formule for such a quantity as a divine 
personality. In astronomy, the laws of Kepler are simply gen- 
eralizations and co-ordinations of the observed facts of the plan- 
etary motions ; and Newton was able to verify these laws and 
greatly to widen the range of astronomic research and discovery 
on the sole basis of the observed relations of force and motion. 
And so the idea of divine agency, thinks our author, finds no 
place or countenance in the science of astronomy. He com- 
mends a remark of Adam Smith, that there has never been 
found in any age or nation a god for gravitation, and adds that 
the same is true of other phenomena of even greater complica- 
tion (Phil. Pos., T. iv, p. 491). In like manner the science of 
physics, it is alleged, finds the entire mass of inorganic matter 
fast bound in the chains of natural law, safe from the capricious 
interference of any supernatural voluntary agency. And so on 
in proportion as any branch of human knowledge reaches the 
positive stage of development, in that proportion does it dis- 
pense with theological and metaphysical conceptions and be- 
lief. Hence is derived the canon of scientific procedure which 
excludes these conceptions and beliefs from every department 
of scientific research, including sociology; which professes to 
embrace every thing which relates to the nature, condition, 
and destiny of man; and hence arises the prediction, that when 
sociology shall at last be universally accepted as a positive 
science, theism and metaphysics will be no more. 

In his more specific rules of scientific procedure the author 
is careful to exclude every conception and every hypothesis, 
which might, by any possibility, give the slightest countenance 
to any deviation from the most rigid adherence to observed 
facts and their observed relations. Accordingly, he attacks 
with great severity the conception of imponderable fluids and 
imaginary ethers, which play so important a part in the science 
of physics at the present day (Phil. Pos., T. ii, p. 274). 
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But in excluding the particular hypotheses of imaginary 
fluids and ethers, M. Comte does not reject altogether the use 
of hypothesis in scientific research. He tolerates, indeed, the 
employment of hypotheses, but only under the most rigid 
restrictions. His rule, on this point, forbids the attempt to 
reach by hypothesis what is radically inaccessible to observya- 
tion and reasoning; limiting the use of this scientific artifice to 
its agency in helping to discover the actual laws of phenomena, 
that is, their constant relations of succession and similitude: 
while it excludes the search into the intimate nature of pheno- 
mena, their causes, first or final, or their essential mode of pro- 
duction. In short, hypothesis must never go a step further 
than it can be followed by rationally directed observation and 
experiment. It may, indeed, project a provisional supposition 
somewhat in advance of the steps of discovery already attained; 
but this supposition must lie on the direct route of legitimate 
inquiry, and be absolutely accessible to the application of the 
appropriate tests of its validity, according to some rational 
mode of verification (Phil. Pos., T. ii, pp. 300, 312, and T. vi, 
pp. 640, 641). 

In order to understand M. Comte’s extreme caution on this 
point, it is important to remember, that positivism, in addition 
to the logical aims already noticed, was constructed as the ulti- 
mate and final basis of industrial and esthetic art, of social 
organization, and political institutions and administration,— 
and finally as the foundation of the religion of Humanity,— 
the demonstrated religion, which is to supplant all other 
religions. In laying the foundation of a superstructure so vast, 
M. Comte was careful to build with none but the most solid 
materials. Observed facts and their observed relations, or the 
established laws of facts, tested by the most rigid logic of 
science, could alone be allowed to enter into the basal struc- 
ture, on which was to be reared the civilization of all the 
future. 

The bearing of the foregoing on the question of theism is 
obvious. As a divine personality cannot become the subject 
of positive knowledge, as an observed fact, so neither can it be 
brought in by legitimate hypothesis, as explained by M. Comte. 
But while theism is thus excluded from the domain of positive 
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knowledge, the ground is left clear for the incoming of the 
Religion of Humanity. 

But M. Comte seems to think that he brings his heaviest 
artillery to bear on the faith of theism, when he arrays the 
matured results of the most perfect of the sciences against the 
obnoxious belief. Thus, in his exposition of the science of 
astronomy, in closing what he has to say on the subject of the 
laws of Kepler, the author aims what he intends as a death 
blow at theism. He says: “The fundamental character of 
every theological philosophy is to regard all phenomena as 
governed by volitions (volontés), and consequently as emi- 
nently variable and irregular. * * * On the contrary, the 
positive philosophy conceives them as subjected, under shelter 
from every caprice, to invariable laws, which permit them to 
be exactly foreseen. * * * In seeing comets arrive and 
eclipses occur, with all their minute circumstances exactly 
announced a long time in advance, * * * the vulgar even 
must be inevitably impelled to feel that these phenomena are 
wholly withdrawn from the control (empire) of any volition” 
(Phil. Pos., T. ii, pp. 148, 265, T. iii, pp. 216, 218, and T. iv, p. 
494), 

The argument of the above quotation is obvious. Pheno- 
mena which are controlled by natural law occur with invaria- 
ble regularity, while those which are controlled by voluntary 
agents are eminently variable and irregular. Therefore, the 
exact regularity of astronomical phenomena proves that no vol- 
untary agency has anything to do with their origin or orderly 
occurrence. M. Comte intimates, in the same connection, that, 
if any supernatural agent were concerned in the arrangement 
and control of the planetary bodies, he would not be disposed 
to subordinate himself so complacently to our astronomical 
decisions. 

One can hardly forbear a smile at fallacies so transparent. 
But we are now allowing M. Comte to speak for himself, and 
must reserve our criticisms for the next head of the subject. 

As in astronomy the possibility of the prevision of pheno- 
mena proves, according to our author, the absence of voluntary 
agency, so.in physics the possibility of modifying natural phe- 
homena in a definite manner by our own voluntary interposi- 
tion, is held to be decisive of the same conclusion. 
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Every grand action of man on the material world implies, 
according to our author, the sway of invariable laws. The 
science of physics, it is alleged, finds the world of matter thus 
bound fast in the chains of fate, always ready to do the bid- 
ding of man, if he only knows how to conform his interpos'- 
tions to the order of natural law. Accordingly, it is affirmed 
that the invention of the steam-engine proves the wisdom and 
power of man, but not the wisdom and power of God. Nay, 
thinks M. Comte, it rather proves that no divine volition has 
anything to do with the order of material nature. If a divine 
will were the sovereign and all-controlling power in the uni- 
verse, he thinks it would not yield its volitions so compla- 
cently to work in the harness of human mechanical inventions. 
Moreover, he thinks it clear, that every development of human 
industry tends toward the entire extinction of theological 
beliefs,—assuming that any active intervention of man, to 
alter, to his own advantage, the natural economy of the world, 
is an encroachment on the perfection of the divine order, if 
there be any such order (Phil. Pos., T. ii, pp. 293, 294, T. iii, p. 
318, and T. vi, pp. 141, 142). 

In like manner each of the other sciences introduces us toa 
sphere of natural law, in which the power of man, intelligently 
directed, may modify the order of phenomena to his own pur- 
poses, and so, thinks M. Comte, each science, in its degree, 
helps to prove that there is no intelligence or power at work 
in the universe higher than the intelligence and power of man. 

We have seen, in what goes before, that positivism assumes 
to predict, on the basis of the observed tendency of natural 
law and the logical tendencies of legitimate scientific procedure, 
the ultimate disappearance of theological and metaphysical con- 
ceptions from the great system of organized thought. We 
have also seen it attempting the direct overthrow of the faith 
of theism, by arraying against it the alleged antagonism of 
natural law. We may add, that positivism offers itself as 4 
chief instrument for working out, in all of these ways, this 
grand result toward which it aims. M. Comte expected the 
scientific mind of the world, through his great work, to become 
familiar with the spirit and method of positivism, so as to be 
able to carry that spirit and method to the solution of the 
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problems of human relations and human destiny. Having 
learned to deal with the simpler sciences without the aid of 
theological or metaphysical conceptions, the scientist was 
expected to apply the same rule to the more complicated 
questions arising out of the phenomena of the individual and 
social life of man. And so positivism becomes a positive anti- 
theistic force for the ultimate elimination of the idea of, and 
belief in, a God from the theory of the universe. 

But M. Comte does not assume the responsibility of dethron- 
ing one object of worship without attempting to substitute 
another in its place,—one for which he claims a vast superiority, 
as regards stability and impressiveness. It is one chief aim of 
the Positive Philosophy, with its crowning science of sociology, 
to develup the grand conception of humanity, under which the 
human race is embraced as one grand unity, with its continuity 
in time, past, present, and future, and its solidarity in space, 
embracing in one family, as of one blood, all the nations of 
men that dwell on all the face of the earth. The author 
admits the high moral properties, inherent in the grand con- 
ception of one supreme God, but he contends that the unalter- 
able notion of humanity established by positivism greatly sur- 
passes that of deity in its power to sway the moral affections 
and to cultivate the social virtues (Phil. Pos., T. vi, pp. 589, 
670, 743, 760, 762). 

Though the being of a God, according to M. Comte, cannot 
be established on the basis of positive science, the nature of 
man as a worshipper rests on a foundation of observed facts. 
Hence positivism does not discard religion, it only claims to 
offer a real in the place of a fictitious object of worship. The 
grand conception of humanity, elaborated at large in the clos- 
ing volumes of the Philosophie Positive, is definitively set up 
as the supreme object of worship in the Politique Positive. M. 
Comte believes that this grand conception is destined irrevoc- 
ably to eliminate that of a God, and ever after to remain the 
center of universal homage and love. On the basis of this 
conception the author claims to have founded and promulgated 
the religion of Humanity in a discourse delivered by him in 
1848 (Pol. Pos. T.. i, preface, pp. 16, 18). After that date, he 
usually speaks of Humanity, with the distinction of capitals, 
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as the Great Being, the Supreme Being, and in other terms 
similarly expressive of reverence and adoration. He styles 
himself the Priest of Humanity, and accords the same title to 
the disciples of positivism, who are to follow in his steps (Pol. 
Pos., T. i, p. 880, 832, also pref., p. 19). 

It would be tedious to go into a detailed description of this 
last ripe fruit of positivism. A brief outline is all that will 
be attempted. 

According to the plan of its founder, the religion of Human- 
ity is to become a compact organization under a priesthood 
made up of philosophers after the standard of positivism,— 
men who are well instructed in its principles, thoroughly 
trained in its methods, and.deeply imbued with its spirit. This 
priesthood is to be organized into a hierarchy, on the model 
of the Catholic church, but renouncing all claim to temporal 
power. As regards its essential elements, the religion of 
Humanity claims to have affection, for its principle, reason, for 
its basis, and for its aim, benevolent activity for the well being 
of the race. In short, it is a stupendous effort to engraft the 
high morality of the gospel on the stock of positive science. 

As regards ceremonial and worship under the new religion, 
M. Comte drew up an elaborate ritual, embracing religious 
sacraments, prayer, and praise, and solemn discourse. The 
occasions of public worship were provided for by a vast system 
of religious festivals, established partly in honor of the bene- 
factors of the human race in the past, and partly in -recognition 
of whatever is grand and impressive in the phenomena of the 
material world. These festivals were to be of such a character 
and so distributed through the year, as to recognize the most 
marked changes of the seasons,—to cali vividly to mind the 
bloom and promise of spring, the richness of verdure and full- 
ness of life of summer, the fading hues and lavish bounty of 
autumn, and the sober sternness and unyielding severity of 
winter. Eulogies of the great and good of the past and solemn 
discourses on practical themes were to hold a conspicuous 
place in the ceremonies of these occasions. Music and poetry 
were to lend their charms; and painting and sculpture were to 
adorn the places of gathering of these great congregations. 
In short, eloquence and art were to combine to perpetuate the 
memory of every noble deed and every worthy life. 
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M. Comte makes no secret of the influence of the love- 
episode in his life, in giving shape to the religion of Humanity. 
It is noticeable that he makes affection the highest element 
in the new religion, and he enthrones woman as the perfection 
of humanity, adapted to call forth and entitled to receive the 
highest homage of that affection. In this he was entirely 
consistent with the canons of positivism. He had observed 
the sovereign sway of affection over the other powers of the 
mind. The charm shed over his lonely life by that “ incom- 
parable angel,” Madame De Vaux, was to him an observed 
fact. Her active sympathy and enthusiastic approval and 
encouragement, which lifted him up from the weariness and 
exhaustion of twenty years of incessant toil, and gave him 
fresh inspiration to go on with his great work, were in like 
manner matters of observation. Hence it comes that woman 
appropriately occupies the throne, before which positivism calls 
upon the race to bow and worship (Pol. Pos., T. i, pp. 258, 382, 
884-858; T. ii, pref., pp. viii, ix, 68, 376,377; T. iii, pref., pp. 
Xxxiii, XxXXvi). 

We complete our exposition of the principles of positivism 
by briefly comparing it with some modern phases of scientific 
and philosophical speculation with which it is sometimes con- 
founded. It has become quite common to characterize as 
positivism all forms of scientific speculation which deal freely 
or come into collision with the current faith of theism. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer respectfully declines to be classed among the 
disciples of Comte; and Professor Huxley indignantly repu- 
diates, for himself and others, the inconsiderate imputation. 
These writers and others of their class may well disown allegi- 
ance to the rules and doctrines of positivism. To say nothing 
of the religion of Humanity, which is peculiar to M. Comte, 
they are certainly not careful to obey the rule, which forbids 
speculations touching subjects which are inaccessible to the 
human faculties; nor are they restrained from multiplying 
hypotheses, which can never be reached by any legitimate 
mode of scientific verification. A few illustrations will set the 
subject in its true light. 

The hypothetical “clashing of atoms,” which plays so con- 
spicuous a part in the scientific expositions of Prof. Tyndall, 
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would receive a quietus, if calied to account before the tribu- 
nal of positivism. Prof. Huxley’s “ Physical Basis of Life” 
would be found utterly baseless, if tested by the rigid canons 
of the Positive Philosophy,—to say nothing of that rhetorical 
episode in which the great scientist imagines ears so acute as 
to “catch the murmur of those tiny Maelstroms” which 
“whirl in the innumerable myriads of living cells, which 
constitute each tree,”—said preternaturally sharp ears putting 
their unfortunate possessor in peril of being “ stunned as with 
the roar of a great city.” We are not saying that all this is 
not legitimate science. We are only interested now in show- 
ing that it is not positivism. M. Comte would no more tolerate 
such fancies in science, than he does the alleged fictions of 
theology in the opposite direction. He would be afraid that 
such examples, set by the great masters of science, would 
encourage those weak souls, who are prone to “ think with the 
back of the head,” to persevere in the delusion of ascribing the 
origin and order of natural phenomena to divine agency and 
intelligence. 

In like manner, Mr. Darwin’s famous hypothesis of “ pan- 
genesis,” with its “cell-units” throwing off “ gemmules or 
undeveloped atoms ” freighted with the destinies of individuals 
and races through the long ages to come, would fall before the 
rule of M. Comte, which requires that science shall employ 
only such hypotheses as admit of possible verification. The 
same may be said of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s hypothesis of 
“ physiological units.” Its suppositional elements can never be 
reached and tested by observation or experiment, or by any 
other legitimate mode of scientific verification. Mr. Spencer's 
scheme of organic evolution, set forth in his work on Biology, 
abounds in hypotheses, which are similarly made up, in whole 
or in part, of unverifiable elements. His free employment of 
this class of scientific fictions, amply justifies his earnest pro- 
test against being ranked among the disciples of positivism. 

The promulgation of the comparatively recent doctrines of 
matter and force has introduced a wide divergence between 
the spirit and aim of positivism, as represented by M. Comte, 
and the spirit and aim which animate and direct the efforts of 
more modern scientists. The last pages of Positive Philosophy 
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were written in July, 1842. During the same year commenced 
the researches by Mayer, Grove, and Joule, which resulted in 
the determination of the mechanical equivalent of heat, and led 
to the promulgation of the doctrine of the correlation and con- 
servation of forces, as it is held by most scientists at the 
present day. Since the promulgation of this doctrine, scien- 
tific enquiry has been largely directed to the effort to account 
for all the forms of existence, and all the phenomena of exist- 
ence through the agency of force acting on matter according to 
its recognized laws. 

On the contrary, M. Comte, strictly speaking, attempts to 
account for nothing. He professes simply to take the world as 
he finds it, and to direct all his energies to the effort to ascer- 
tain the laws of succession and similitude, which characterize 
actual phenomena and real existences. In fact, he almost apol- 
ogises for using the term /orce at all, and is careful to say that 
he does not employ the term in any metaphysical sense; and 
finally, he so defines force as to confound it with motion 
(Phil. Pos., T. i, p. 394). 

It would be unfair to charge upon modern scientists, of the 
class with which we are dealing, the same antagonism toward 
the faith of theism as that which M. Comte openly avows. 
Their opponents might possibly make good against them the 
charge of a sinister aim to discredit some of the articles of 
Christian belief and to disparage some of the usages of Chris- 
tian practice. Some might venture to charge upon their writ- 
ings an atheistic tendency; but it would be unjust to impute 
to them the pronounced anti-theistic aim, which is no secret in 
the writings of the founder of positivism. 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF POSITIVISM. 


In proceeding with the critical examination of positivism, 
we shall have mainly to do with the question of the validity 
and value of its principles. Not much needs be said as re- 
gards the literary execution of the task, which the author took 
upon himself to perform. The Positive Philosophy was writ- 
ten under such a pressure of collateral burdens and exceptional 
embarrassments, and was hurried off to the printer with such 
haste, without re-writing or correction, that it would be the 
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world’s greatest marvel of literary success if it were wholly free 
from those faults and inconsistences, which Prof. Huxley ex- 
poses and criticises with such sanguinary zest. The reader, 
who perseveres to the end, in going through the five thousand 
five hundred pages of the nine volumes which make up the 
Philosophie Positive and the Politique Positive, will find many 
“dreary and verbose pages,” as was the experience of Prof. H. 
But we think the candid critic will hardly agree with the im- 
petuous Professor in finding “ nothing of any scientific value.” 

We begin our examination with the law of the successive 
states of the human intellect, individual or collective—or the 
law of the successive modes of interpretation, which the in- 
dividual and the race are said to apply to natural phenomena 
These modes of interpretation are said to be successively theo- 
logical, metaphysical, and positive. Presuming that the reader 
has sufficiently mastered the details of this law, under the pre- 
ceding head of the subject, we proceed to test its validity with- 
out further explanation. 

In performing our task, three questions are to be met and 
answered. First, does the law truly represent the actual order 
in which theological, metaphysical, and positive conceptions 
arise in the mind of the individual and the race in the effort to 
interpret natural phenomena? Secondly, if the law truly rep- 
resents the order of intellectual evolution to this extent, is it 
also true in assuming that the rise of each successive mode of 
viewing natural phenomena implies the decay and disappear- 
ance of the next preceding, so that positive conceptions shall 
reign supreme and alone, at last? Thirdly, are these three 
modes of interpreting the facts of existence mutually exclusive 
and logically antagonistic to each other? 

In answer to the first question, we are free to admit that there 
is a verisimilitude in the statement of the law, in this aspect, 
which is adapted to command assent. It is undoubtedly true 
that natural objects and their phenomena impress the human 
mind, at the very dawn of conscious activity, with the /eeling of 
intelligent agency—and that this feeling grows very early into 
the conception, more or less definite, of supernatural personal 
existence. Moreover, the earliest historic records find the 
human mind comparatively satisfied with the theistic view of 
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natural phenomena; so that the majestic and orderly march of 
phenomena in the material world suggests rather the agency of 
divine power and intelligence, than the sway of physical forces 
and laws. For a time, the human mind is so filled and satisfied 
with this sublime conception that it is not curious to pry 
further into the secrets of the phenomenal world. To a mind 
thus filled and thrilled with reverence and awe, it is a sufficient 
explanation of the earthquake and the volcano, to say, He 
looketh on the earth and it trembleth ; He toucheth the hills and 
they smoke. 

But the time comes when a closer observation of phenomena 
and their connection with each other, suggests the existence of 
forces and agencies, more or less limited in their sphere of 
operation, and governed by definite laws of action. These first 
theoretic conceptions, metaphysical or otherwise, are often very 
inadequate and even erroneous, besides frequently usurping the 
authority of observed facts and their recognized relations. But 
they serve the useful purpose of binding facts together, while 
they may be studied in connection with each other, and truer 
and more adequate conceptions may be reached thereby. 

At last comes the positive phase of science, in which observed 
facts and their recognized relations are clearly distinguished, 
and studied apart from all supposed physical forces and imagi- 
nary physical entities, and from all supposed supernatural 
beings. But the history of science bears testimony that the 
human mind, in its utmost concentration on the generalization 
and co-ordination of facts and their recognized laws, does not 
necessarily ignore or deny the existence of abstract physical 
forces, of conceivable subtle, physical entities, or of a personal 
divine sway over natural phenomena in every sphere of scien- 
tifie enquiry. 

We therefore concede the validity of the law of the succes- 
sive theoretic states of the human mind, as far as it relates to 
the order of accession of each theoretic phase, as the individual 
or the race attempts to interpret natural phenomena. But we 
come to the next question, whether the rise of the conceptions 
peculiar to one theoretic phase implies the extinction of the 
conceptions belonging to the next preceding phase? The 
question is not whether each new phase of speculation does not 
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modify, more or less, the conceptions of the preceding phase or 
phases. Does it imply the complete elimination of those con- 
ceptions from the theory of the universe ? 

As regards the aspect of this law, which we have already 
considered, M. Comte affirms that its validity has never been 
ealled in question by any thinking person, from the time of 
its announcement in 1822. With regard to the question now 
under consideration, he asserts that the only serious objection 
that has ever been urged against that interpretation of the law, 
which assumes the successive elimination of theological and 
metaphysical conceptions from the organized thought of the 
world, is found in the contemporaneous existence, in the past 
and the present, of the three classes of conceptions—all three 
frequently co-existing in the minds of the foremost thinkers of 
all ages. The author's attempts to break the force of this ob- 
jection are quite unsatisfactory—being no more convincing than 
the bare statement of the proposition called in question. Whiat 
he has to say, in the way of argument, wavers between an ap- 
peal to the alleged laws of legitimate scientific procedure and 
the virtual assumption of the truth of the proposition to be 
proved. 

It is alleged that the legitimate aim of scientific enquiry is 
the determination of the laws of phenomena—that the mind, 
in pursuit of this aim, naturally drops its conception of cause as 
it grasps the reality of law. Indeed, it is assumed that, in the 
very act of attending closely to actual facts and real existences, 
the mind loses its hold on the conception of supernatural 
agents and metaphysical entities. To the same effect Herbert 
Spencer remarks: ‘“ As fast as experience proves that certain 
familiar changes always happen in the same sequence, there be- 
gins to fade from the mind the conception of a special person- 
ality, to whose variable will they were before ascribed. And 
when step by step, accumulating observations do the like with 
less familiar changes, a similar modification of belief takes 
place with respect to them.” 

It seems to us that both of these distinguished authors have 
committed the grave mistake of supposing that they have 
lighted on an authoritative logical law of the human intellect, 
when they have only fallen in with one of the incidental re 
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sults of the limitation of the human faculties. It is indeed 
true, that as the mind is busy with one class of objects or con- 
ceptions, the conception of other objects for the time fades out. 
It is also true that one may persevere so long in the persistent 
scrutiny of the mere material phases of existence, that he shall 
lose the habit, and with it the power, of rising to loftier and 
truer conceptions. But he will not have improved his logic by 
making of himself a very Dry-as-dust—of the earth, earthy,— 
“One to whose smooth-rubbed soul can cling, 
Nor form nor feeling great or small,— 
A reasoning, self-sufficient thing, 
An intellectual all in all.” 

Take an illustration of this assumed logical process of elim- 
inating theistic conceptions and beliefs from the human mind. 
Introduce a bright-minded youth, for the first time in_ his life, 
into a ‘arge factory, with all its complicated machinery in 
motion. At the first moment the whole scene becomes to him 
instinct with life and intelligence; and he stands in awed 
silence in recognition of a genius almost divine, at work in the 
orderly and purpose-like movements around him. His con- 
viction of intelligent plan and purpose grows more and more 
intense, as he passes from apartment to apartment; and there is 
taking shape in his mind a floating conception of some combi- 
nation of lofty faculties and powers of intelligence and will, 
which has planned and executed and endowed with working 
force the little world of mechanical order and intelligent exe- 
cution, the sight of which has lifted his soul to such a height of 
admiration. 

Now let our intelligent youth become a factory operative. 
As he succeeds in learning the /aw of that part of the machin- 
ery which he is set to superintend, the conception of cause 
drops from his mind—for the simple reason that his mind does 
not easily hold in its grasp two conceptions at the same time. 
In the act of attending to spinning-jennies and power-looms 
his mind loses its hold on the conception of intelligent, per- 
sonal agency, with which the scene impressed him at first. 
“As fast as experience proves” to him “that certain * * * 
changes always happen in the same sequence, there begins to 
fade from the (his) mind the conception” of personal agency, 
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with which he entered on his career as a factory operative, 
But this fading process is not that of logical elimination, as 
Mr. Spencer’s statement would seem to imply, but the natural 
result of attending to one class of conceptions to the neglect of 
others. 

Were it supposable that our ingenuous youth, now ripened 
into manhood, and haply hardened into stolidity, has continued 
in his narrow round of observation and operation, till he has 
come to deny the existence of every thing that has ceased to 
occupy a place in his thinking—to deny that the system of 
machinery, with which he has linked his destiny, originated in 
planning mind, working with intelligent purpose ; this would 
not alter the truth of the case. It would still be true that the 
microcosm of combined machinery, in which he has learned to 
act his part by conforming to its invariable laws, is instinct in 
every part with the intelligence of Watt and Arkwright, and 
other great inventors. 

Is this sort of logic any more reliable, when applied to the 
origin and order of the macrocosm of universal existence? Is 
the scale and habit of thought of the scientist who is exclu- 
sively devoted to material facts and laws, the standard of all 
other minds in their attempts to judge and solve the higher 
problems of existence? If these questions are to be answered 
in the negative, we do not see how the conception of a God is 
to be eliminated from the theory of the universe by any possi- 
ble familiarity with material facts and their “invariable natural 
laws,” or by any legitimate deductions from those facts and 
laws. 

But the law in question, which gives assurance of the ulti- 
mate extinction of theological beliefs and metaphysical ideals, 
is set forth as a law of evolution; and evolution must have 
time for working out its results. Let time do its work, and 
then see if the future history of our race does not establish the 
validity of the law, in the phase of its application now under 
consideration. 

We reply, just so; let the law, in this aspect of its interpre: 
tation, be verified by an appeal to facts before setting up the 
claim of its validity ; for its promised result has never yet been 
realized in the history of any people. M. Comte has never yet 
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found a nation entirely emancipated from the bondage to theism 
and metaphysics, and fully established in the perfect freedom 
of positivism. And few and far between are the individuals 
to whom he can appeal as examples of this great deliverance. 
Moreover, the best specimens of this select few are, on his own 
admission, in perpetual danger of backsliding into their origi- 
nal bondage. (Phil. Pos., T. ii, p. 472, and T. iv, 470.) 

But M. Comte believes that he has so thoroughly studied 
and mastered the accessible facts in the case, and so accurately 
determined the unalterable direction and irresistible drift of 
tendency, that he is sure of his result without waiting for the 
developments of time. As bearing on this point, the reader 
will recall the author's interpretation of the fucts of the religious 
history of our race, and can judge for himself of the character 
of the premises, on which M. Comte would base a conclusion so 
stupendous. 

But it is useless to dogmatize on a question like this. If 
there be any hidden logical tie, by which M. Comte’s conclusion 
is indissolubly bound to his premises, it must exist in the nature 
of the process of evolution as such. Let us look into this mys- 
terious process, if haply we may discover the “open secret,” 
which the highest intellects, with few exceptions, have missed, 
and the few élite of positivism alone have found. And in this 
study we must take our lesson from the case of organic evolu- 
tion, as presenting that type of evolution which has been the 
most thoroughly studied—all the steps of the process having 
been carefully traced from the original germinal vesicle to the 
perfectly organized plant or animal. But a general view of the 
process is all that is necessary for the object which we have in 
mind, 

In the evolution of a vertebrate animal we have the original 
homogeneous germ, separating into three distinct layers or tracts 
of matter, in which are evolved respectively the nervous system, 
the organs of circulation and respiration, and the organs of 
digestion. While this is going on, the framework of bones is 
taking shape and the muscles and organs of sense are assuming 
their appropriate forms, positions, and connections in the organic 
whole. Asa general law, each organ or system of organs, once 
sketched in outline, goes on to complete development and after- 
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ward forms a permanent part of the perfected organism. But 
there is an apparent exception to this law in the temporary 
existence of certain provisional organs, which serve a special 
purpose at one stage of evolution, and cease to act and finally 
disappear when their office is taken up by more perfect organs, 
which have been developed in the mean time. This is the only 
fact in organic evolution, which, by any possibility, could be 
construed into an analogy favoring the anticipation of M. Comte 
as regards the destined fate of theism and metaphysics. 

To this class of organs belongs a special apparatus of the fetal 
circulation, having for its office the function of supplying the 
fetus with oxygenated blood from the maternal system. At 
birth the lungs with the pulmonary circulation take up the same 
function, and the special apparatus, in question, ceases to act, 
and ultimately disappears, or remains only as a rudimentary 
trace. 

In the metamorphosis of the batrachians, we have another 
instance of the temporary existence of organs for a transient 
purpose, and their subsequent disappearance on the assumption 
of the same function by other newly perfected organs. Ani- 
mals of this order begin individual existence with the life of a 
fish, and pass on through successive stages of development to 
that of an air-breathing animal. 

We have seen that M. Comte’s theory, or law, as he calls it, 
so interprets the facts of intellectual development, as to make 
theism and metaphysics mere transient stages in the progress of 
mental evolution,—performing an office for the human race 
analogous to that of certain temporary provisional functions, 
which are limited to particular stages of organic evolution. As 
the special organs of the fetal circulation are eliminated or exist 
only as a rudimentary trace, after birth and the establishment 
of independent life, so, it is held, theism and metaphysics are 
destined to pass away, when the human intellect has fully 
entered into the mature life of positivism. Or, as the tadpole 
loses the provisional organs of its fish-life,—its gills and its tail, 
—as soon as it acquires the lungs and the limbs of the perfect 
frog, so, believes M. Comte, will the human intellect dispense 
with the imperfect breathing and motive apparatus of its lower 
theological and metaphysical stages of development, as soon as 
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it shall have acquired the more perfect organs supplied by 
positivism. 

We are called to decide, in the light of the established laws 
of organic evolution, whether the theistic and metaphysical 
elements, which have entered into the great body of human 
thought and knowledge in the past and present, are mere tem- 
porary, provisional appendages to a more perfect intellectual 
system which positivism is slowly evolving; or whether they 
are to be regarded as permanent constituents of a great system 
of organized thought, which has been slowly taking form in the 
past, and is destined to go on towards perfection through the 
long future. 

The answer to this question may be a mere matter of opin- 
ion; but to us, the intellectual history of our race seems to call 
for a very different interpretation from that put upon it by M. 
Comte. His law of the three successive theoretic states of the 
human mind, so far as it is true, seems to us to present an anal- 
ogy to the separation of the living germ into three organic 
layers, in which are respectively evolved the nervous, circula- 
ting, and digestive systems, with their respective appendages, 
What appeared at first in indefinite outline we see becoming 
more and more distinct, specialized, and definite. We fail to 
perceive the signs of the decay of theism, which M. Comte 
thinks he is able to recognize in the history of the past. What 
are signs of decay to him, are to us indications of increasing 
organization and consolidation of theistic conceptions. As we 
follow down the stream of human history and carefully note 
the mental phenomena that rise to the surface, we perceive a 
growing intellectual organization made up of three grand sys- 
tems of thought, reciprocally interdependent and mutually 
ministrant to each other. On the one hand, we have the higher 
intellectual life, which brings us into relation with sovereign 
causality, intelligent plan, and omnipresent execution ; on the 
other hand, we have positive science ministering to this higher 
intellectual life through the intermediate agency of speculative 
metaphysics. As the seeming is to us, no one or two of these 
great systems of thought which have been integral constituents 
of the great body of human thinking in all the past, can be dis- 
severed from that body and leave a vital intellectual organism 
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behind,—any more than you can supplant the functions of the 
nervous and circulating systems of the human body and have 
a living man left. 

M. Comte acknowledges and deplores the general persistency 
of men of the highest culture in their adhesion to theological 
beliefs and metaphysical speculations. It seems to us that this 
ought to have shaken his confidence in the validity of his law 
in that aspect, which is supposed to portend the ultimate ex- 
tinction of these classes of conceptions. Doubtless men will 
continue to “ think with the back of the head” so long as the 
thinking apparatus of the brain remains unchanged. And we 
see no other way of establishing the validity of this law of intel- 
lectual evolution in the aspect now under consideration, than 
the discovery of some law of organic evolution, by which the 
human organism shall rid itself of those mischievous portions 
of the brain which are constantly leading the race astray,—as 
the tadpole is relieved of its superfluous gills and tail when it 
enters into its higher frog-life. 

But it is of no avail to prove the invalidity of this law, if 
under his next grand law M. Comte is able to establish the log- 
ical incompatibility of the faith of theism with the facts, indue- 
tions, and deductions of positive science. If astronomy and 
physics, and the other sciences in their degree, prove that divine 
agency and intelligence have nothing to do with the origin and 
order of the system of nature, then we have not saved our 
faith by throwing discredit on any part of the author's so-called 
law of intellectual evolution. 

The gist of M. Comte’s logical argument against the faith of 
theism lies in this;—that events, which occur in accordance 
with invariable natural law, admit of prevision, because of the 
invariable order of their occurrence; while events which 
depend on the volitions of voluntary agents, do not admit of ' 
prevision, because of the fickleness and variability of the acts 
of such agents. From this it follows, that the possibility of 
predicting eclipses, occultations, etc., proves that astronomic 
order is that of invariable natural law and not the chosen plan 
of any voluntary agent. 

Te author draws another argument to the same effect from 
the possibility of intelligently modifying the terrestrial order 
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of natural law, by voluntary human intervention. That man 
ean successfully combine his own agency with the activity and 
order of natural forces and laws, for the attainment of a prede- 
termined end, implies that the terrestrial order of natural law is 
invariable. Hence all the grand activities of human industry, 
all the triumphs of human invention, prove that our terrestrial 
system is bound to an invariable order of natural law, which is 
entirely incompatible with the controlling sway of any super- 
natural voluntary agent. 

It will be observed that all of the apparent force of M. 
Comte’s argument is derived from the assumption, that all vol- 
untary agency is eminently fickle and variable; not that fickle- 
ness and variability are a liability but a law of voluntary 
agency. That we may allow any force at all to the argument, 
we must admit as one of our premises that it is “an invaria- 
ble natural law,” that “volitions are eminently variable and 
irregular.” We proceed to test the validity of this assumption. 

We remark in the first place, that the greatest of those 
human works, by which the author attempts to disprove divine 
agency in nature, prove that volitions are not always variable 
and irregular. These grand achievements are the results of 
persistent will-power working steadily forward through years 
ona predetermined plan; and the greatness of the achieve- 
ment, other things being equal, is proportional to the freedom 
of the governing will from fickleness and variability. Such is 
the type of voluntary agency, which the believers in a sove- 
reign and supreme divine personality ascribe to the object of 
their faith. ‘With Him is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.” 

M. Comte heads the preface to the first volume of the Poli- 
lique Positive with the following motto from Alfred de Vigny : 
“What is a great life? A thought of one’s youth carried out 
in mature years.” Are these grand lives built up of variable 
and irregular volitions? Was it a fickle will or no will at all 
that carried M. Comte through twenty years of toil and con- 
flict,—struggling against poverty, sickness, and even insanity, 
in the face of frowning hostility and chilling indifference? 
Would the Philosophie Positive ever have seen the light, had it 
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been a real “invariable natural law” that “ volitions are emi- 
nently variable and irregular?” 

We remark in the second place, if the possible or actual pre- 
vision of astronomical phenomena proves that astronomic order 
did not originate in divine plan and agency, then we have a 
like proof that many useful machines, supposed to be veritable 
human inventions, did not after all originate in human plan 
and agency. A clock strikes one, with the hands in certain 
positions on the dial-plate. You predict that after about an 
hour it will strike two, with the hands in other relative posi- 
tions,—and so on, through the twenty-four hours; and the pre- 
diction is verified in every instance. Here then is a mechan- 
ism governed by invariable natural law, in which intelligent 
plan and voluntary agency can have had no part. Or if we 
must admit that a clock is planned and constructed by an intel- 
ligent agent for keeping time, is it not supposable that planet- 
ary systems are arranged in like manner on a predetermined 
plan for keeping time? 

The argument drawn from the successful interposition of 
man to modify the natural order to his own purposes, is liable 
to a similar reductio ad absurdum. The skillful interposition of 
the factory operative to prepare, modify, or guide the operation 
of the spinning-jenny or power-loom, invariably secures a pre- 
determined result of marked importance and significance. The 
same is true of every other machine that enters into the consti- 
tution of a complete factory system of machinery. It follows 
from the author’s logic, that the svstem of combined mechan- 
ism, which we call a factory, is governed by invariable natural 
law, and, therefore, cannot have originated in the intelligent 
plan, purpose, and execution of voluntary agents. 

We have seen that M. Comte’s rules of scientific procedure 
are drawn up with a significant aim to exclude theological and 
metaphysical conceptions from the domain of organized thought. 
First, the search for causes is definitely ruled out; next, those 
hypotheses, which assume the existence of ethers. and impon- 
derable fluids, are condemned; then the legitimate sphere and 
uses of hypotheses are so limited and defined, as always to 
keep them within easy reach of possible observation or verifi 
cation; and finally, the path of legitimate inquiry is laid down 
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with the utmost plainness and precision, as the search for “ facts 
and their normal relations of succession and similitude.” 

The reader should take notice, that these rules are based on 
the assumption that positive science not only covers the whole 
ground of possible knowledge, but the entire circle of human 
interests. If this assumption were valid, the soundness and 
validity of the rules of positivism might pass unquestioned. 
But man doth not live by bread alone. And we have seen 
reason to believe that the human mind will, in the future, as in 
the past, continue to wander outside of the limits of those rules, 
in spite of the restraints of laws of evolution and logical incom- 
patibilities. 

The strongest objection to the soundness of these rules lies 
in the impossibility of their rigid application;—as may be 
shown by numerous examples in the very work in which they 
are laid down as of binding authority. The exclusion of the 
idea of cause is an impossibility, in any serious effort to deal 
with natural phenomena. M. Comte, with all his determina- 
tion to ignore or trample out of sight the very conception of 
causality, is constantly using language which implies the reality 
of cause. In speaking of the motion of the planets in elliptical 
orbits, he laments “the employment of the unfortunate word 
attraction,” by Newton and other astronomers, as implying a 
causal efficiency emanating from the sun. He tells us that he 
has carefully abstained from qualifying by any special term 
the continuous tendency of the planets toward the sun, and of 
the satellites toward their planets,—the existence of such a ten- 
dency and its law being the sole object of consideration. But 
the author approves of the application of the word gravitation, 
as assiinilating the accelerating force of the heavenly bodies to 
that of weight ;—this word being the synonym of universal 
Weight, to designate the action of the sun on the planets, and of 
these on their satellites. The employment of this term, as he 
thinks, has the advantage of indicating a simple general fact. 
(Phil. Pos., T. ii, pp. 160, 163, 164, 168, 170.) 

The author seems not to be aware, that in the use of the 
words tendency and action he falls into the same error (as he 
thinks it) which he is condemning in others. A (tendency is 
hot an observed fact, but a metaphysical conception of a sup- 
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posed reality, suggested by facts. And the general term action 
carries with it the idea of cause no less than the more specific 
term attraction,—the latter term simply adding to the meaning 
of the first the idea of direction. 

Again, when the author comes to deal with organization and 
vitality, he speaks of the action of the inorganic medium on the 
living organism. Having assumed the activity of matter in his 
treatment of the sciences of inorganic nature, he speaks of a 
“higher material activity ” as coming to light within the sphere 
of organization. He objects to the term vital force, as only 
another name for the soul of Stahl and the archeus of Van Hel- 
mont. He substitutes properties of tissues, and proposes to 
designate by this new term the most general acts into which 
biological phenomena can be decomposed. He says this term 
is applicable to a very extensive class of effects. Thus M. 
Comte, while repudiating all metaphysical conceptions, and 
that of cause in particular, employs language, which to every 
one but himself assumes the reality of cause. For surely an 
act implies a power or force acting, and an effect implies cause, 
(Phil. Pos., T. iii, pp. 451, 454, 476, T. vi, p. 698.) 

When, in the later volumes of the Positive Philosophy, M. 
‘Comte comes to trace the successive steps of intellectual evolu- 
ition, he speaks of the tendency of the human mind, in its first 
encounter with natural phenomena, to ascribe to natural objects 
conscious volition, assimilating material forces to human 
agency. Again, he speaks of a natural leaning (une pente natu- 
relle) toward this kind of conceptions. Further along he speaks 
of the agreement of statical laws with our instinctive predilection 
for order and harmony, and of a like agreement of dynamical 
laws with our ¢rresistible tendency to believe in the perpetuity of 
a sequence which we have verified by two or three observations. 
(Phil. Pos., T. v, pp. 32, 34, T. vi, pp. 642, 698.) 

It seems to us that the author here transgresses his own rules, 
which restrict all legitimate scientific procedure to the observa- 
tion of facts and their relations of succession and similitude. 
Whatever may be the general fact of the case, the rules of posi- 
tivism, strictly interpreted, forbid him to assume a tendency oF 
pente naturelle, whether resistible or irresistible, to which, as its 
ground or cause, the general fact is to be ascribed. The gene- 
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ral fact may be a matter of observation. The assumed ten- 
dency, to which it is said to be due, is as much a metaphysical 
abstraction or imaginary entity, as many of those conceptions 
which are such an aversion to the author. We agree with M. 
Comte that the sun acts on the planets and they on their satel- 
lites,— that the inorganic medium acts on living organisms,— 
that the functions of these organisms are in one sense acts and 
in another effects. We accept without question his generaliza- 
tion of tendencies in the respective domains of inorganic, organic, 
and social phenomena ; and we can do all this consistently. 

That the necessities of human thought and language compel 
M. Comte to violate his own principles, is proof that there is 
something erroneous in those principles. He unconsciously 
employs words and phrases, which express metaphysical abstrac- 
tions or imply causality, while definitively ruling these concep- 
tions out of the domain of legitimate science and philosophy. 
He has told us how necessary it is for men of the highest grade 
of intellect, and even of scientific culture, to watch against the 
mischievous tendency to “think with the back of the head.” 
We give him the credit of having resisted this sore temptation 
more successfully than any other thinker of our acquaintance. 
But we could not, in fidelity to the truth, pass his few back- 
slidings in silence. 

We have noticed the author's rule with regard to the employ- 
ment of hypotheses in scientific procedure. So far as the Phi- 
losophie Positive is concerned, he has adhered to this rule with 
praiseworthy consistency. But when he approaches the task of 
founding the religion of Humanity, in the Politique Positive, he 
lays down a rule broad enough to accommodate those forms of 
religion which aim to lift humanity upward to a higher allegi- 
ance, than that which is bounded by our earthly life. Here it is. 

“Under the religious discipline, the scientific spirit, never 
forgetting its principal office, will justly resume its rational lib- 
erty, now »nder the restraint of empirical scruples. A theory 
will be judged admissible when, confronted by the essential 
phenomena, it shall sufficiently explain them, before its sub- 
jective institution finds itself accompanied by an objective con- 
firmation, even though this complement of demonstration 
might never be realized.” (Pol. Pos., T. iii, pp. 25, 26.) 
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The author goes on to inform us that he had already made 
use of this new privilege, in reconstructing Gall’s system of 
phrenology, and basing on it the doctrines of the religion of 
Humanity. Notwithstanding the acknowledged insufficiency 
of the anatomical verification of the system, M. Comte relies on 
its theoretic consistency and practical results to carry with it 
the convictions of the best minds. 

If, in matters of religion, a theory is to be deemed admissi- 
ble, which sufficiently explains essential facts, even before it 
receives an objective confirmation, and though such confirma- 
tion might never be realized,—and if theoretic consistency and 
practical utility may be accepted in the place of objective veri- 
fication, then the religion of Theism stands on a theoretic foun- 
dation of unquestionable validity. We shall have occasion, 
under the next head of our subject, to thank M. Comte for 
this liberal concession to the claims of religious liberty. We 
shall need no other deed of emancipation from the “ empirical 
scruples,” in which the Positive Philosophy abounds. 

Having shown that positivism, when it invades the province 
of theism and metaphysics, is both illogical and inconsistent 
with itself, we ought, in justice, to admit that withia the domain 
of the positive sciences, which deal with the material world by 
way of observation and experiment, its principles and rules 
possess a high degree of validity and utility. 

In the first place, positivism makes a broad and just distine- 
tion between observed facts and their recognized relations on 
the one hand, and the theoretic conceptions suggested to the 
mind by observed facts and their recognized relations on the 
other. A careful observance of this distinction would save 
scientists from many of those speculative vagaries, which they 
are all too ready to put forth as valid science, and on the 
strength of these unverified speculations, to call in question the 
faith of theism. It may be well for the student of nature, in 
his painstaking search for facts and their relations, to tura 
away his mind, for the time being, from the «we-inspiring and 
bewildering conception of sovereign omnipotence. It may be 
desirable even to leave out of mind physical forces and agen- 
eies, while attending specifically to positive facts and their rela 
tions, in distinction from the inferences and deductions which 
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are supplied by the mind in view of those facts and their 
observed relations. We have seen the absurdity and confusion 
which result from the attempt to restrict the entire activity of 
the mind to this mode of philosophizing. 

Again positivism, so far as it recognizes force at all, makes 
clear the distinction between force and law. Cause and law 
meet in a constantly recurring antithesis throughout the writ- 
ings of M. Comte; and whenever he has occasion to use the 
more specific term force, its efficiency is clearly distinguishable 
from the Jaw or order of its action. 

The failure to observe this distinction has been the occasion 
of not a little confusion in the discussion of those questions, 
on which science and religion are supposed to be at issue. 
Many writers speak of order and organization in our material 
system as the products or results of natural laws, in distinction 
from divine agency. As if law were a producing cause, and 
not simply an expression for the mode, in which the producing 
eause acts. The Duke of Argyle, in his able work on the 
Reign of Law, falls into the confusion noticed above. A few 
brief quotations will illustrate our meaning. “No one law— 
that is to say, no one foree—determines anything that we see 
happening or done around us;” thus making force and law 
synonymous terms. In the following expression from the table 
of contents, we find the same identification of force and law. 
“Resisting Force of the Atmosphere the next Law appealed 
to.” Similar expressions occur at random all through the 
book; and a like confusion of thought runs through the 
author's specification of the “Five different senses in which 
Law is habitually used.” It would be unsafe to say that the 
term law is not used in all of these five senses or more. But it 
isthe opprobrium of science that any one claiming rank as a 
scientist does so use it: and it is the shame of theology that the 
defenders of theism allow themselves to be imposed upon by 
such shallow confusion of thought. 

It is true that positivism, in distinguishing cause (or force) 
from law, sets aside the former as not within the range of legit- 
imate philosophical enquiry. But we may thank M. Comte 
for this just distinction, nevertheless. When scientists and the- 
dlogians alike shall learn that Jaw is not cause or force, and shall 
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adhere to this distinction in their discussions, the questions at 
issue between them will be much nearer to a satisfactory solu- 
tion. Ina logical system of theism, cause or force is correlate 
to the power, and law to the intelligence of the divine personal- 
ity. In positive science force appropriately means material efj- 
ciency, and law the mode in which force acts, or the order of the 
results of its action. 

One more merit of positivism we must notice before leaving 
this branch of the subject. If positivism is antitheistic it is 
also antimaterialistic. If it forbids the attempt to account for 
the origin and order of universal being by ascribing them to 
divine omnipotence and intelligence, it more severely condemns 
the effort to explain the origin and order of the system of the 
universe through the operation of material causality and law 
If it gives no countenance to the theory of a personal creator, 
it is still less tolerant toward the impersonal creator, whose 
substance and essential attributes are matter, force, and law. As 
between theism and materialism, M. Comte gives the decided 
preference to the former. While altogether condemning the 
search for causes, as an attempt to attain what lies beyond the 
reach of the human faculties, he considers the assumption of 
** intelligent causes ” as much less irrational than that of “ blind 
causes.” He asserts that a blind cause implies a direct contra- 
diction. (Pol. Pos. T. i, pp. 46, 47, and T. iii, p. 303.) 

We have left curselves but little space for the consideration 
of M. Comte’s hierarchical classification and co-ordination of 
the fundamental sciences. Mr. Herbert Spencer has criticized 
this classification, as misrepresenting both the order of evolu- 
tion of the sciences and their relation of dependence or inde- 
pendence as regards each other. If we speak of the order in 
which the different classes of phenomena were actually reduced 
to scientific form, and not that in which they began to attract 
the attention of our race, we see no occasion to find fault with 
M. Comte’s classification. If we look at the constitution of 
the sciences respectively, it seems to us that the author bas 
accurately discriminated, and appropriately arranged the vati- 
ous branches of human knowledge, which are entitled to take 
rank as fundamental sciences. We are inclined to agree with 
Mr. Spencer, that M. Comte has exaggerated the independence 
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of the more general sciences, and has not sufficiently recognized 
a certain mutual interdependence which prevades all the ranks 
of the hierarchical order of the sciences. 

We have not space to enter into a critical examination of the 
principles and doctrines of the religion of Humanity. The 
author of Ecce Homo represents Jesus of Nazareth as swayed 
throughout his pr:blic career by the “ enthusiasm of humanity.” 
It is hardly too much to say that the founder of positivism 
was swayed by a like cnthusiasm. But it is obvious to the 
diligent student of his works that he drew all that was noble 
and pure in that enthusiasm from Christianity, and gave the 
labor of a life-time to make it grow, bloom, and fructify on the 
dry stock of positive science. 

We close what we have tosay under this head of our subject 
with a summary recapitulation of those points in which posi- 
tivism bears on the question of a personal creator, specifying 
wherein it differs in this respect from modern materialism. 

It should be remembered that M. Comte nowhere argues 
directly against the existence of a personal God. He contents 
himself with the effort to exclude the belief in the divine 
existence from the domain of positive knowledge and from all 
influence in the control of human affairs. The author's teach- 
ings, a8 regards the existence of a God as a supernatural agent, 
may be summed up as follows :— 

1. If supernatural agents exist, the knowledge of their exis- 
tence lies beyond the reach of the human faculties, and is 
therefore to be left out of the account in constructing a sys- 
tem of human knowledge, and out of calculation in the motives 
and plans of human conduct. 

2. If we adopt the hypothesis of the existence of a personal 
God in order to account for the system of order, of which we 
constitute a part, our hypothesis would be set aside as belong- 
ing to the class of unverifiable, and therefore illegitimate 
hypotheses. 

8. Scientific prevision, as illustrated in the prediction of 
eclipses and occultations, is assumed to prove that supernatural 
personal volitions have nothing to do with natural law or the 
order of phenomena. 
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4. It is argued that the supposed agency of a personal Deity 
in controlling natural events, is set aside by the power of man 
to modify and direct to some extent the natural order of 
phenomena to his own purposes. The ready obedience of the 
natural order to the will of man is held to be proof that it is 
not subject to the bidding of any higher will. 

5. It is claimed that the intellectual evolution of the human 
race is steadily working the elimination of the idea of, and 
belief in, a personal Deity from the system of human thought. 

With the exception of the second of the above specifications 
we have already sufficiently dealt with M. Comte’s objections 
to the faith of theism. We shall meet and dispose of this 
particular objection under the next head of our subject. We 
shall also have occasion to meet certain materialistic objections 
which he did not urge, and indeed could not urge consistently 
with the doctrines of positivism. These objections, as they are 
expressed or implied in the writings of scientific athiests, may 
be reduced to the two following :— 

1. With a knowledge of matter and its properties, including 
its forces and laws, we are enabled to account for all known 
forms of existence without assuming the existence of a per- 
sonal creator; and therefore the assumption is logically un- 
necessary. 

2. Modern science has brought to light many facts, which 
are unintelligible as results of creative interposition directed 
and guided by intelligent purpose and plan, but which are 
intelligible as the results of the recognized forces and laws of 
the material world. 

Thus it will be perceived that the antitheiatic objections 
which remain to be considered may be summed up in this one, 
namely : The doctrines of theism have not yet been established 
on a scientific basis. Without presuming to question in ad- 
vance the validity of this objection, we proceed to inquire how 
far it is valid, and to what extent the theistic theory of the 
universe may be placed on a scientific basis, according to the 
recognized canons of scientific procedure. 
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SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF THEISM. 


If there is a possible scientific basis for the theistic theory of 
the universe, it must be grounded in undeniable facts. In 
order to stand on a scientific basis, a theory must be a legiti- 
mate induction from observed facts or a logical deduction from 
the generalized results of valid inductions. The method of 
proving the existence of a personal God by the argument from 
design is not strictly a scientific procedure. The scientific 
mode of procedure is not to assume the existence of a God, and 
then go to the facts and inductions of science to help out the 
assumption. Science must find a God, if it finds one at all, as 
the necessary and crowning result of its painstaking search for 
facts and its legitimate inferences and deductions from those 
facts. 

If science and religion are to stand in harmonious relations 
to each other, those relations must be so adjusted as equally to 
recognize the just claims of each. Religion is older than 
science ; and if it has had a valid raison d’étre in the past, it 
does not now need to go to science to ask its assistance to prop 
a tottering faith. On the contrary, if science and religion are 
ever to be harmonized in the matured thought of our race, it 
will be because science, having exhausted the capabilities of 
material forces and laws, shall go to religion for the explana- 
tion of the highest facts and the solution of the highest prob- 
lems with which it has to deal. Science may refuse to recognize 
these higher facts and problems, as it has often done in the 
past; or it may attempt its so-called explanations and solutions 
by ascribing to “ blind causes” the work of personal intelligence. 
But those higher facts and problems, though ignored by posi- 
tivists, will still remain to challenge the attention and employ 
the faculties of the best thinkers; and the explanations and 
solutions of materialists will ever remain unsatisfactory to those 
who search the deepest into the reasons of things. Let us try 
to specify and distinguish the facts, which belong especially to 
this branch of our subject. We mention, first, the universal 
prevalence, in the infancy of the individual and of the race, of 
the theistic interpretation of natural phenomena. We think, 
Moreover, we may claim a nearly universal prevalence of this 
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phase of thought at all ages of the individual and of the race, 
The great fact is admitted, as regards the early stages of mental 
evolution, individual and collective, by the strictest disciples of 
positivism. And outside of positivism those scientists, who 
have most freely called in question the faith of theism, agree in 
admitting the wide-spread prevalence of the beliefs, which they 
repudiate. We start, therefore, with one great fact or class of 
facts, which is admitted by the most resolute opponents of all 
forms of religious belief. The same great fact has wrought it- 
self into the very structure of all languages. The rhetorical 
figure of personification is the spontaneous expression of the 
universal feeling of omnipresent intelligence and purpose in the 
system of natural order, with which some mysterious power 
has linked our destiny. Those strains of poetry, which stir the 
soul with the deepest emotions and lift it up to the loftiest con- 
ceptions, are full of this feeling. 

What shall we do with this grand fact? How shall we 
account for it?—how interpret it?—or, to use a favorite term 
of modern scientists, how shall we make it intelligible? We 
do not assume that we are to interpret this fact so as to make it 
decisive of the existence of a personal God. But we do insist 
that it 7s a fact of universal history and universal experience,— 
a fact which science is bound to accept and interpret, no less 
than any other fact. We insist that this great fact has a mean- 
ing. What is its meaning? If we are told that it belongs to 
the class of meaningless vagaries of the fancy, which flit like 
the lightest froth on the current of human thought and emo- 
tion, we reply, the lightest froth is born of the collision and con- 
flict of mighty forces, and by marking the direction of the 
current on which it floats, shows the tendency of the dominant 
force to which it owes its unsubstantial existence. A real fact 
is never meaningless, though it may be only a transient play 
of the emotions or a vague feeling of the existence of some 
reality, as yet unrealized. 

Prof. Huxley, in his “ Place of Man in Nature,” sets forth in 
a very vivid manner the possible significance of even vague 
impressions or a random stir of the emotions. Speaking of the 
near relation between man and the monkeys, he says, “ Brought 
face to face with these blurred copies of himself, the least 
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thoughtful of men is conscious of a certain shock, due, perhaps, 
not so much to disgust at the aspect of what looks like an in- 
sulting caricature, as to the awakening of a sudden and pro- 
found mistrust of time-honored theories and strongly-rooted 
prejudices regarding his own position in nature, and his rela- 
tions to the under world of life; while that which remains a 
dim suspicion for the unthinking, becomes a vast argument, 
fraught with deep consequences, for all who are acquainted 
with the recent progress of the anatomical and physiological 
sciences.” 

We adduce the above passage, not to approve or disapprove 
the especial interpretation of the author, but to avail ourselves 
of his authority for attaching a high degree of importance to 
the class of facts with which we are dealing. We see nothing 
in the suggestions of Prof. H. even as deep as that fellow-feel- 
ing, which prompted Burns to claim kindred to the mouse as 
his “ poor earth-born companion and fellow-mortal.” But we 
agree with Mr. Huxley in attaching a deep meaning to the 
class of phenomena to which he alludes, 

But if so much is to be made of the shock of surprise pro- 
duced by the sight of a monkey, what shall be said of that stir 
of thought and emotion which arises in the mind in the pres- 
ence of the great spectacle of the universe?—passing from a. 
dim surmise of intelligent power working in nature, to a con- 
scious recognition of divine personality, and often rising to the 
height of poetic admiration, or gushing forth in the fullness of 
reverential adoration? It may “remain a dim suspicion for 
the unthinking,” or for those who think exclusively in the har- 
ness of material forces and laws, but it “ becomes a vast argu- 
ment, fraught with the deepest consequences, for all who” have 
thought profoundly and felt deeply on the great questions of 
human life and destiny. If the startled surprise, with which 
we look for the first time on the face of a monkey, reveals the 
clue by which we may trace the origin of man to his quadruma- 
hous congener, does not the spontaneous movement of thought 
and feeling toward the idea of intelligent agency at work in 
nature furnish the clue by which we may trace the primordial 
origination of both man and monkey, and all other living exist- 
ences, to the agency of personal intelligence and volition in the 
system of nature ? 
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We are not arguing for the existence of a personal God, 
That would be an unscientific procedure. We are only follow- 
ing a hint, which haply may help us to account for a very 
interesting class of facts. Or, if the reader please, he may 
understand us as cautiously suggesting a provisional hypothesis, 
to be verified or set aside, as the case may be, by subsequent 
inquiry. 

The facts with which we are dealing are universally admitted. 
That they are full of significance cannot be denied. What is 
their meaning? What is their length and breadth, as measured 
by the standard of positive science? 

In noticing the theistic interpretation of natural phenomena, 
M. Comte ascribes its origin to the tendency of man to transfer 
the intimate consciousness of his own nature to the explana- 
tion of all phenomena whatever. This, so far as we know, 
accords with the view of all those scientists, who call in ques- 
tion the theistic theory of the universe. But it is no explana- 
tion of the facts. It does, however, convey a suggestion that 
there is in the nature of man that which, being acted upon by 
the external world, uniformly receives the impression of per- 
sonal intelligence and agency working in the orderly move- 
ments of nature. But the class of scientists, with which we 
have to do, treat these impressions as deceptive and chimerical. 

We proceed to inquire whether this tendency is correlate to 
any outward reality ;—and if so, what is that reality? There 
is a tendency in the animal sensorium to be affected in a parti- 
cular way by impressions on the organs of sense. But, in this 
case, we recognize a corresponding external reality. Practi- 
cally we never doubt that a real existence is represented to our 
consciousness by the sensations of resistance, light, shade, and 
color, giving rise to the perception of substantial form or body. 
What is it in external nature that is represented to the human 
consciousness as living, intelligent, personal agency ? 

We accept M. Comte’s statement as regards the tendency in 
man to ascribe the intelligence and voluntary activity, of which 
he is conscious, to the power or powers at work in the world 
around him. We would suggest, without assuming it as a fact, 
that the reason why we ascribe intelligence and voluntary 
activity to the sovereign power that bears sway in nature, is 
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because we perceive, in the order and results of its action, that 
which is like. the order and results of intelligent purpose, 
within the sphere of our own consciousness, It may be that 
our first feeling of the presence of intelligent purpose and plan 
in nature is like the infant's first response to the smile that 
lights the face of his mother. The infant ever after follows 
the promptings of that first feeling and finds it the blessing of 
his life so to do. Is it, in like manner, safe and wholesome to 
follow our first impressions as regards the power at work in 
nature? Is this inarticulate consciousness justified by subse- 
quent experience, and confirmed by bringing the related facts, 
inductions, and deductions to the test of scientific verification ? 
In short, are there facts, in the outward world of phenomena, 
so like the products of intelligent purpose, as tested by our 
own consciousness, that we are justified in ascribing them to 
intelligent personal agency ? 

If we set ourselves to interpret this first impression and its 
gradual growth into a conception more or less definite and into 
a faith of considerable strength, we must look for the cause in 
the more general aspects of outward phenomena, in distinction 
from the more special aspects in which they claim the attention 
of the scientific observer. Viewed in this aspect, the pheno- 
menal world presents, even to the superficial observer, a per- 
vading regularity of form, orderliness of movement, concen- 
taneous co-action of forces, harmonious co-operation of instru 
ments, and results of surpassing beauty and significance,—in 
short, a system of order, which has been a standing deception 
since man has existed on the earth, if it is not the work of 
intelligent personal agency. Are we not, then, justified in con- 
sidering this general conviction of the human race, with regard 
to intelligent agency in the universe, as an admissible induc- 
tion from the facts of the external world ?—an induction, if 
you please, not yet confirmed at this stage of the inquiry, but 
still waiting confirmation and verification. 

According to Mr. J. Stuart Mill, the logic of the scientific 
method embraces three progressive steps, induction, ratiocina- 
tion, and verification. The term induction is employed in its 
ordinary acceptation. By the term ratiocination the author 
would seem. to designate the process of deducing from the 
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antecedent induction its logical consequences and of laying 
down the path of research, by which we may enter the field of 
inquiry anew, in order to test the validity of our deductions 
This new, logically-directed research, with its crucial tests, is 
called verification. If, in this re-examination, we find the con- 
sequences, deduced from our primary induction, to hold true 
in fact, the induction is so far confirmed as a valid theory. If, 
on the contrary, we find any want of agreement between the 
logical consequences of our induction and the new facts brought 
to light, our induction must be modified, held in suspense or 
given up, according to the degree of the observed discrepancy, 

Let us illustrate this law of scientific procedure by a familiar 
example. Newton, having observed the action of the foree of 
gravity at the surface of the earth and at all accessible heights 
above and depths below that surface, inferred that the action 
of this force was not limited to the distances hitherto reached 
by human observation, but that it probably ranged out into 
infinite space in all directions, from all material masses. We 
may assume this to have been Newton’s first induction. From 
this primary induction it was an obvious deduction that gravity 
must be a dominant force in causing and regulating the mo- 
tions of the planets around the sun and of the satellites around 
their planets. This deduction was verified by the observations 
and calculations, which identified terrestrial gravity with the 
force which regulates the motion of the moon in its orbit around 
the earth, and proved that the laws of Kepler were only the 
logical results of the Newtorian theory of gravitation. 

We come back to the standing induction of the human race 
which infers the existence of personal, intelligent agency, as 
the producing cause of the origination and continuance of uni- 
versal order. To bring this induction to the test of the scien- 
tific method, as set forth by Mr. Mill, we must put it through 
the further steps of ratiocination and verification. If it is to 
be confirmed as the true interpretation of the facts of existence, 
we shall find new evidences of its validity, the deeper we 
search into the causes and laws of natural phenomena. If, on 
the contrary, this induction is not a first step toward the truth, 
we shall find new evidence of its falsity as we search deeper 
into the reality of things. With these preliminary statements 
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and illustrations of the points at issue and of the scientific pro- 
cedure by which they are to be met. we bring our case boldly 
to the bar of science and calmly await its adjudication. 

We start with the induction of divine agency in nature, 
drawn from the general external aspect of natural phenomena. 
It is an obvious deduction from this assumption, that the obser- 
vation of facts in detail ought to establish and confirm the 
validity of this induction. As the deductions from Newton’s 
conception of the action of gravity on material masses in space, 
are verified even in the minute details of planetary motion, so 
ought all the legitimate deductions from the theistic concep- 
tion of sovereign causality in the universe to be verified by a 
detailed examination of the special movements, instrumentali- 
ties, adaptations, and results, which constitute the connecting 
links in the chain of universal order. As we bring this induc- 
tion to the test of scientific verification, it will either be invali- 
dated by our finding the facts, on which it is based, better ex- 
plained by some other theory, or by finding facts inconsistent with 
the supposition with which we set out; or on the other hand, 
we shail find our induction confirmed as a valid theory by 
the new facts to which our attention is directed. 

In proceeding with this discussion, we shall direct especial 
attention to the class of facts, which are believed by the advo- 
cates of theism to bear with peculiar force on the question at 
issue. These facts are found principally within the sphere of 
organization ; while the facts of universal order in the inor- 
ganic world are by no means excluded from the scope of the 
investigation. But as we can not cover the whole ground of 
natural phenomena, we select those facts which have the most 
significant bearing on the point in question ;—and none are 
more significant in this respect than the facts of organic evolu- 
tion, and the facts of functional activity and co-operation in 
the individual animal organism. 

Prof. Huxley has, in both of these particulars, very clearly 
and forcibly set forth the facts with which we propose to deal. 
In speaking of the evolution of the organized embryo from an 
original germinal cell, by the multiplication and transforma- 
tion of cells, he says of the cells, that they “become in one 
Place metamorphosed into muscle,—in another into gristle and 
bone,—in another into fibrous tissue,—and in another into 
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hair; every part becoming gradually and slowly fashioned, 
as if there were an artificer at work at each of these complex 
structures,” 

It will be noticed that the author distinctly recognizes the 
signs of an artificer at work at the individual structures, If 
the slow and purpose-like evolution of the separate structures 
suggests the agency of an inte!ligent artificer at work in their 
formation, surely the respective characters of the several struc- 
tures, their arrangement, connection, and vital endowments 
suggest a wise originator of a wonderful plan, the several parts 
of which the supposed artificers are respectively executing, 
The significant fact above all others is that the parts in which 
the cells are metamorphosed respectively into muscle, gristle, 
bone, fibrous tissue, hair, etc., are precisely in the right places 
for constituting a perfect system of organs, with all the fune- 
tional endowments, sensibilities, and activities, which constitute 
animal life. If the observed evolution of the several structures 
is significant—even rhetorically speaking—of an artificer at 
work in the formation of each, then the adaptedness of each 
structure to the function to which it is destined and the arrange- 
ment and connection of parts for co-operation in a grand system 
of functions, is surely suggestive of planning intelligence and 
power of volition to execute the plan devised. 

In calling attention to the completely developed organism in 
the full play of functional activity, Prof. Huxley notices the 
tendency of the phenomena of animal life to impress upon the 
mind “the idea of adaptation to purpose,—the notion that the 
constituents of animal bodies are not mere connected parts, but 
organs working together for an end.” It does not appear that 
the author intends, in these remarks, to ascribe organization 
and organic functions to intelligent agency as their cause; but 
his language does imply that these phenomena make on the 
mind the impression of intelligent agency. He recognizes the 
adjustment of instruments to specific uses, the combination of 
means for the attainment of definite ends. The phenomena 
with which we are dealing concern not simply the structure, 
forms, and connection of the parts of the animal body ; but they 
relate to the more important fact, that structure, shape, and con- 
nection of parts observe a definite plan, looking to specific resulls, 
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—that the animal body is a system working. toward a predeter- 
mined aim. This is the great fact to be explained and made 
intelligible. Since the promulgation of the new doctrines of 
matter and force, there has been a growing tendency to ascribe 
the highest forms of existence and the highest functions of liv- 
ing organisms to the agency of unconscious forces. But if 
mere molecular unconscious forces will account for structure, 
form, and connection—which we do not admit—can they 
account for the plan which destines structure, form, and con- 
nection to the production of intelligible results of marvelous 
significance ? 

We think we are entitled to claim that, thus far, our closer 
examination of the phenomena of organization goes to substan- 
tiate the original induction of divine agency in the universe. 
We find an almost infinite variety of phenomena, which, in 
their essential characteristics, are of the same class as those 
which we know to be the products of intelligent agency. But 
Prof. Huxley shall be our authority for the interpretation which 
we apply to the phenomena of organization. He says: “A 
person observing the occurrence of certain facts and phenom- 
ena, asks * * * * what process, what kind of operation known 
to occur in nature, applied to the particular case, will unravel 
and explain the mystery?” And he intimates that the scien- 
tific method of dealing with phenomena is thus to refer them 
for explanation to some “ process” or “ kind of operation known 
to occur in nature.” 

Applying the rule to the facts and phenomena of organic 
adaptation, the subserviency of means to ends,—of instruments 
to uses, the only “ process,” the only “ kind of operation known 
to occur in navure,” which is at all applicable to the case, is the 
working of intelligent personal agency on a deliberate plan. 
This “process,” this “kind of operation” is “known to occur 
in nature,”—known by consciousness as well as by outward 
observation, and thus better known than any physical agencies 
in the external world; and “being applied to the * * * case 
in question,” it “ unravels and explains the mystery,” as far as 
any scientific explanation can go. 

It is true Prof. Huxley says in another place: “Matter and 
foree are the two names for the one artist who fashions the liv- 
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ing as well as the lifeless.” In noticing the work of his artist 
in detail, as seen in the evolution of the animal embryo, he 
says: “ Watching the fashioning process, stage by stage, one is 
forcibly reminded of the modeler in clay.” Again he speaks 
of the changes going on, as “so steady and purpose-like in 
their succession, that one can only compare them to those ope- 
rated by a skilled modeler upon a lump of clay.” After noting 
the marks of apparent design at each successive step of the pro- 
cess, he closes with the remark: “One is almost involuntarily 
possessed by the notion, that some more subtle aid to vision, 
than an achromatic, would show the hidden artist, with his 
plan before him, striving with skillful manipulation to perfect 
his work.” Again, in speaking of the perfected work of his 
artist,—of the separate existence of the developed organism, he 
says: “You can distinguish several distant portions set apart 
to do particular things and work in a particular way.” Once 
more he speaks of the matured organism as “an extremely 
complex and beautifully-proportioned machine, with all its 
parts working harmoniously together toward one common 
object.” 

We do not see how language could more completely identify 
the phenomena of organization and life with the works of intel- 
ligent personal agency, than do these expressions of Prof. Hux- 
ley. He thus brings forcibly to mind the “process” or “kind 
of operation known to occur in nature,” which we are to apply 
to the phenomena in question, in order to “ unravel and explain 
the mystery” of their occurrence. If we are reminded that 
the known laws and processes of matter and force furnish a 
better explanation of the phenomena of organization and life 
than the theory that assumes a personal Creator, we reply, if all 
that is implied in Prof. Huxley's expressions is true of the phe- 
nomena in question, then must matter and force be endowed 
with intelligence and personality, in order to be adequate to 
the performance of their assigned task. Thus we have still 4 
personal Creator, but with a change of name. 

This brings us to notice another competitor for the honor of 
having originated and maintained the system of universal order 
in nature ;—we refer to that very shadowy existence called nat- 
ural law. Nothing is more common than to meet with writers 
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who account for all existence and all change by the supposed 
action of law,—thus ascribing causal efficiency to a mere order 
‘of phenomena or mode of activity of some cause. Thus Mr. 
Darwin says of Lamarck: “ He first did the eminent service of 
arousing attention to the probability of all change in the organic 
as well as in the inorganic world being the result of law, and 
not of miraculous interposition.” This quotation contains the 
twofold vice of all attempts to account for natural phenomena 
on the simple ground of natural law, in distinction from intel- 
ligent personal agency. In the first place, it erroneously 
ascribes causal efficiency to law; and in the second place, it 
ignores and, by implication, denies any other order of divine 
activity than that of occasional irregular interposition. 

As regards the first error, it is sufficient to say that change 
can never result from law;—it can only result from cause. 
Cause acts and change results. The order of the occurrence of the 
change may be in accordance with law. If the cause is 
unknown, we express by the term law the simple order of 
observed phenomena. But when a cause has been discovered, 
we also apply the term law to the mode of its action,—all the 
efliciency remaining with the cause. Thus law can do nothing 
without cause,—or force, if we are dealing with material effi- 
ciency. With regard to the second error noticed above, we 
have only to disabuse our mind of the mischievous fiction, 
which limits divine agency to irregular interpositions ;—in order 
to be able to contemplate the changes of the phenomenal world 
a8 moving steadily onward in the order of natural law, and yet 
not the less resting back for their raison d’étre on a basis of 
divine efficiency and ordering intelligence, too perfect to require 
even occasional interposition for rectification. 

We have seen that M. Comte, in his general statements, 
avoids the absurdity noticed above, by ignoring cause alto- 
gether, and by limiting the signification of the term law to the 
simple order of phenomena. But in dealing with organization, 
he uses language—as he does elsewhere—which implies causal- 
ity. He says the science of biology “is continually occupied 
in establishing an exact harmony between the consideration of 
means and that of ends.” Again he says: “The exact har- 
mony between means and ends is here so spontaneous and so 
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clearly decisive, that its * * philosophical appreciation may be 
easily effected without giving occasion for * * special discus- 
sions.” (Phil. Pos., T. iii., pp. 240, 328.) We have seen how 
this “exact harmony between means and ends” constitutes a 
stronghold of theism. But we introduce these quotations at 
this point, to call attention to the necessity of the idea of cause 
to complete the conception of M. Comte. Indeed the very con- 
ception of means and ends implies a cause acting through the 
instrumentality of the means for the accomplishment of the 
ends. There can be no such thing as means, which do not 
stand between two extremes,—in this case, between cause and 
its results. Thus M. Comte, with his pronounced anti-theistic 
aim, gives us, as the organic law of the science of biology, the 
grand principle, which theism claims as its immovable founda- 
tion. We have only to assume the causality implied in the 
author's language, to complete the theistic conception of the 
author of nature, including ordering intelligence and personal 
volition. 

If anything is yet lacking for the confirmation of the theistic 
theory of the universe, we have seen nothing, as yet, in any 
rival theory, which at all weakens its claims on the regard of 
thoughtful minds. If theism fails to unravel the mystery of 
existence, much less does positivism, or materialism offer us a 
satisfactory explanation. On the authority of so great a biolo- 
gist as Prof. Huxley, organic structures and systems, with their 
modes of evolution and functional operations, are like the 
works of intelligent personal agents. Theism classes them with 
the works of intelligent personal agency, and regards them as 
confirmatory of the original spontaneous induction of the indi- 
vidual and the race, which has made the faith in a divine exist- 
ence co-extensive, in time and space, with the family of man. 
Can positivism or materialism offer a better explanation of the 
facts? All that positivism can reply, is, that the phenomena 
of organic evolution are in accord with the observed laws of 


evolution,—that is, that they have been observed so to occur; ” 


—and that the functions of organized beings observe the great 
law of the “exact harmony between means and ends.” The 
first explanation calls attention to, but solves no mystery; and 
the second in its ultimate analysis does service in the cause of 
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theism. Does the materialist bring forward his Creator under 
the double name of matter and force,—or force acting on and 
through matter in accordance with its recognized laws? We 
have seen that matter and force must take to themselves the 
attributes of intelligence and personality, or remain forever 
powerless to throw any light on the mystery of organization 
and life. 

We need not spend time on that objection to theism, which 
ealls attention to certain parts of the animal organism, which 
are said to be unintelligible, as the results of creative design, 
but are claimed to be explicable, as the products of force act- 
ing on matter, in accordance with natural law. This is the sub- 
stance of the objection. Among thousands of biological phe- 
nomena, which go to confirm the theistic theory of the universe, 
there are apparently a few exceptional facts, in which we have 
not yet been able to trace an “exact harmony between means 
and ends.” Or to state the objection more specifically, there 
are occasionally certain small parts of the animal organism, 
which are not known to be means to ends at all, but which are 
explicable as rudimentary organs left incomplete by arrested 
development, or as traces of more perfect organs, which have 
fallen into decay by disuse through change of habits. 

We reply, in the first place, that the doubtful significance of 
afew small parts of the animal organism cannot invalidate the 
obvious and positive significance of innumerable other parts, 
which constitute nearly the entire mass of the living mechan- 
ism. Be it so; that the rudimentary parts in question are intel- 
ligible as blights of arrested development, or shriveled rem- 
nants of disused organs. What do we mean by arrested devel- 
opment, but falling short of a significant aim toward which 
evolution was tending? And what do we mean by the deca- 
dence of organs by disuse, but that they have fallen from the 
dignity of a noble purpose into comparative insignificance, by 
being allowed to rest from the work for which they were origin- 
ally destined? Thus the objection itself is alone intelligible 
on the supposition that there is, ranning through all the ranks 
of organization and life, a wise plan, seemingly the work of 
intelligent agency, and that there are a few rudimentary parts, 
which are not in strict conformity with this plan. 
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We remark, in the second place, that these seeming excep- 
tions to the law of “exact harmony between means and ends” 
are like the exceptional manifestations of the grand forces and 
laws that bear sway in the inorganic world. The whirlpools 
and eddies that circle on the surface and along the sides of the 
main current of a great river, do not perceptibly help forward 
the on-rushing tide; but they are intelligible as the conceiy- 
able results of the action—moditied by the resistances of the 
channel—of the great force, which gives impulse and direction 
to the main current. So these seemingly aimless rudimentary 
parts of the animal organism are intelligible as the products of 
the modified action of those forces and laws, which so uni- 
formly result in an “exact harmony between the means and 
ends.” Thus we are quite willing to accept the objectors’ ex- 
planation of the occurrence of these blighted and withered 
organs ; inasmuch as the objection becomes intelligible only on 
the assumption of the validity of the law of adaptation, which 
implies intelligent personal agency. 

If we have found the power and place of an intelligent per- 
sonal Creator conspicuously manifest in the phenomena of 
organization and life, the same power and plan must of neces- 
sity be pervading and controlling in the lower sphere of inor- 
ganic forces and laws. And so we come to identify material 
forces and laws with the voluntary efficiency and ordering 
intelligence of a sovereign personality. We thus come back 
and adopt anew the spontaneous induction of the human race, 
which ascribes every part of the great system of universal order 
to a divine authorship. 

If we glance back, over the foregoing discussion, to inquire 
how stands our supposed scientific basis of theism, we are able 
to sum up the result somewhat as follows :— 

1. We start with the general induction of divine agency in 
the universe,—an induction co-extensive with the history of 
our race. 

2. We subject this induction to analysis, and deduce from it 
its logical consequences as regards the details of the supposed 
divine order. 

8. We subject one department of the supposed divine order, 
that of organization and life, to minute scientific research, and 
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find an almost universal verification of the anticipations de- 
duced from the original induction; and those facts which fail 
to verify, alike fail to invalidate, the induction with which we 
set out. 

4. We feel ourselves authorized, on the basis of the above- 
named verifications, to reassert the original induction, which 
recognizes omnipresent divine agency in every part of the sys- 
tem Of nature, inorganic as well as organic. 

If it be allowable to consider the doctrine of theism as estab- 
lished, to this extent, on a valid foundation of scientific verifi- 
cation, it is also true, that standing on this higher level the 
doctrine admits of further deductions, requiring in turn new 
verifications. If we may believe in the existence and omni- 
present agency of a divine personality, not cognizable in any 
local embodiment, like that of the human personality, the truth 
of this belief involves many other truths of the highest interest 
and importance, which are deducible from it. A few of these 
deductions may be indicated. 

1. If a sovereign divine personality may exist and become 
an object of firm belief without being cognizable in any local 
embodiment, then may other subordinate personalities exist 
and act, apart from any cognizable local embodiment. 

2. Human personalities, which we know in connection with 
organized material bodies, may exist after death in a disem- 
bodied state, or in bodies not cognizable to our senses. 

8. The personalities above named as not cognizable to 
human perception in any local embodiment, may be locally or 
otherwise cognizable to each other, so as consciously to consti- 
tute a social state with the sovereign and supreme personality 
at its head, consciously recognized by all. 

Other deductions equally legitimate might be drawn from 

-the doctrine of theism. But our object is illustration and not 
exhaustive treatment. Of course the reader needs not be told 
that all that is embraced in the above deductions and much 
more, has in some form entered into the belief of all nations 
from the remotest antiquity down to the present time. It does 
hot enter into our plan to explain how these beliefs actually 
found a place in the creeds of the race, but simply to show that 
they are legitimate deductions from that simple form of theism, 
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which taking its rise in a general spontaneous induction of 
divine agency in the universe, is confirmed and verified by a 
scientific view of facts, ascertained, co-ordinated and interpreted 
according to the recognized rules of scientific procedure, 
What remains to be said concerns the possibility and nature of 
the verifications which are applicable to the foregoing dedue- 
tions. The whole controversy with regard to theism at the 
present day, is narrowed down to the decision of two questions; 
—First, is any verification of the foregoing deductions possi- 
ble ?—Secondly, if so, what is the mode of procedure by which 
they are to be verified ? 

The possibility of verification, in the case before us, depends, 
in part at least, on the possibility of intercommunication be- 
tween our visible world and the unseen world, if there is such 
a world. “If any voice that man could trust” could speak 
from observation and experience touching the world of the 
unseen, this would, so far, be a verification in point. It is easy 
to see that the validity of the verification in question would 
depend on the trustworthiness of the alleged witness or wit- 
nesses. 

This brings us to notice the precise position, as regards the 
doctrine of theism, of alleged miraculous revelations, touching 
the character of the sovereign personality, the economy of the 
unseen world, and the relations of human life and destiny to 
that world, and to a supposed future state of existence. 
Brought to the standard of the scientific method, the logical 
relation of a supernatural revelation is that of a proposed veri- 
fication of ulterior deductions, from a theory already credibly 
established on a basis of scientific induction, deduction, and 
verification. The belief in the existence and sway of a sove- 
reign divine personality in the universe may be regarded asa 
common ground of agreement with a large majority of thought- 
ful minds. But here arises the controversy, as regards revealed 
religion, in distinction from natural religion,—embracing the 
question of miraculous signs and messages from the unseen 
world. The logical position of these alleged miraculous signs 
and messages is that of an intended verification of highly prob- 
able deductions, legitimately drawn from a theory, which, to 
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say the least, rests on a plausible foundation of scientific 
validity. 

In favor of the trustworthiness of this form of verification, 
may be urged the antecedent probability, derived from the fact, 
that the propositions to be verified are, to a great extent, legiti- 
mately deduced from premises of acknowledged validity. The 
assumed autoptical and historical evidences of the actual occur- 
rence of miracles, are urged in the same direction. The doubt- 
ing scientist urges against all reliance on this form of verifica- 
tion, the alleged antecedent improbability of any deviation 
from the observed order of natural law. We must content our- 
selves with having defined, without discussing, the issue raised 
at this point. ’ 

The doctrine of a future life, which stands prominent among 
the legitimate deductions from any consistent system of theism, 
looks forward to a final decisive test of truth or falsehood on 
all questions involved in that of a miraculous revelation. Con- 
scious existence after death will be, to him who has thus 
passed the shadowy bourn, a verification of the hopes and anti- 
cipations of this life. But if death is supposed to be the end 
of conscious existence, there is, in like manner, an end of con- 
troversy, with no witness to the decision. The logic of science, 
as far as it goes, and the logic of faith, which outruns that of 
science, alike affirm the improbability of such a decision. 

If there are any who are not quite satisfied with the pro- 
posed verifications of the simple religious creed indicated 
above, they may wisely fall back on the dictum of M. Comte, 
Which he places at the foundation of the religion of Humanity. 
He tells us that in matters of religion, a theory is admissible, 
When it satisfactorily explains essential phenomena, even 
though it may lack objective confirmation, and may never be 
able to realize this complement of demonstration. The princi- 
ple is wise and wholesome, and embodies the safe discretion 
which is applicable to all practical affairs,—sanctioning, as it 
does, the choice of the highest probability, as the safest guide 
amid the uncertainties of our mortal state. 

We close with the following summary statement of the case 
of theism, as it seems to us to stand, after the foregoing survey 
of the facts and reasoning in which it rests. 
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1. By the admission of all, the theistic conception of natural 
agency rises spontaneously in the human mind, in the infancy 
of the individual and of the race, and long stands as a sufficient 
and satisfactory solution of the existence and order of the uni- 
verse. 

2. There is nothing in the intellectual evolution of the 
human race, or in the discovery of natural laws, which renders 
the existence of a personal God logically incredible. 

8. The primitive conception of, and belief in, divine agency 
in the universe, enlarges its sphere of comprehension to grasp 
and embrace all laws of evolution and other laws of phenomena 
afterward discovered. To its original raison détre it adds all 
the discoweries of science as corroborative proofs. 

4. When science has observed its facts, and generalized and 
co-ordinated them according to their relations of similitude and 
succession, or according to their laws of co-existence and 
sequence, it will have encountered, in the order of phenomena, 
especially in the organic kingdoms, a class of facts, which are 
luminous at all points with suggestions of intelligent personal 
causality, and which can be generalized and co-ordinated on no 
other basis than that of the assumption of such causality. 

5. Finally, religion does not need to go to science for the 
foundation of its faith ; but science does need the help of re- 
ligion in order to co-ordinate and explicate the highest facts, 
with which it has to deal. 
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Articte VIII.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Proressor Fisner’s History or THe Rerormation.*— This 
work, we are informed in the preface, grew out of a course of lec- 
tures delivered at the Lowell Institute in Boston, in the spring 
of 1871; but, it might be added, in its preparation and its de- 
sign and whole scope, it was by no means confined to a course 
of lectures of a more or less temporary character. For many 
previous years the author had devoted himself to researches in 
the wide field of Church history, and he had pursued these 
studies with an earnest enthusiasm, and in a spirit of profound 
scholarship, that lend authority to his opinions. This is not a 
book of rhetorical essays upon a period of vivid interest, but it 
is the fruit of long years of patient investigation. It is weighty 
with solid learning and thought. It is both a text-book in the 
sharpness and lucidness of its analysis, and a work for private 
reading in the interest, and glow, and unity, of its treatment 
ofagrand theme. It has almost an epic movement. The fig- 
ures come out upon its shifting scenes in the clear light of truth, 
not grandiosely magnified but simply great, and the action is 
rapid, ever evolving something new though with the consistency 
of an inward principle of spiritual unity. There is at the same 
time an artistic completeness bringing the whole into a condensed 
and comprehensive plan, which is cleanly finished to the satisfac- 
tion of the most critical mind, and a philosophical method that 
grasps the deeper causative law of action and manifests a true his- 
toric insight. The long historical preparation of the Reforma- 
tion, the slowly broadening and deepening adumbration of the 
drawing on of that great event, the rise of the papal hierarchy 
and its decline through the centralization of nations, or the 
springing up of a national idea adverse to the exclusive domin- 
ion of the ecclesiastical idea, connected as it was with the birth 
of vernacular literatures and the freeing of the popular intelli- 
gence, and the many different influences that swell the main cur- 
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rent of reform, are sketched with masterly skill. Interests of state 
and political events begin to give a directive course and power to 
the Protestant movement. Though mainly spiritual, it is a great 
and general agitation and setting in motion of the deeper cur- 
rents of life, moral, intellectual, social. There are ebb and flow, 
action and reaction. There is progress through antagonism as 
well as harmony. But the revolution goes on, fitfully and irregu- 
larly, however, without principle and definite aim, a kind of unrest 
and agitation of reason within the papal church, until Luther 
arose to give it purpose, concentration, expression. 

It is wonderful how Luther stands out as the central figure of 
the Reformation, let it be looked at from any point of view philo- 
sophically or practically, in its preparative stages or its finished 
results, from its Germanic center or its European and world-wide 
circumference. 

Though evidently his hero, Dr. Fisher treats Luther with 
marked judicial calmness and self-restraint from exaggeration. 
But while the character of Erasmus, the representative of Human- 
ism, “the typical latitudinarian,” is sketched with the keenest 
analysis, and the positive work which Erasmus did—sometimes 
ignored—is sharply brought out, evidently with much enjoyability 
of the richness of the theme ; yet we feel that our author’s strength 
is put into the portraiture of Luther, and, in a compact form, we 
know of no more vigorous and at the same time carefully drawn 
description in the English language of the great Teutonic hero of 
the Reformation—the Achilles of this Iliad—and his divine anger. 

Luther’s faults are not overlooked. His rough edges are not 
smoothed off. His coarseness of language, his intolerance in the 
Eucharistic controversy, his passionate temper, especially near the 
close of life, are not hid; but his thorough sincerity going to 
the core of his great soul, the unselfish nature of his convictions, 
his deathless constancy to the master-principle of his life—loyalty 
to God’s Word and faith in the Invisible—his artless love of na- 
ture, his noble reason and quick intelligence, his dauntless and 
lightning-like action when the interests of truth were at stake, 
his hearty sympathy with the people, his prodigious labors as 4 
writer, preacher, and theologian—these are painted with broad and 
rapid strokes. 

The marvellous similarities and the equally extraordinary dif- 
ferences in the lives and character of Luther, Zwingle, and Calvin, 
as influenced by their social and national as well as individual and 
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temperamental peculiarities, set before us in the light of fresh facts 
and ample learning, give a new charm to this old story. Calvin 
was the moral complement of Luther. Luther spoke to the many, 
Calvin wrote for the few. He built upaspiritual aristocracy and 
philosophy that has ruled the religious world ever since, as he 
ruled Geneva. He gathered up and transmitted the influences of 
the Reformation in dogmatic formulas which, while they have 
with mighty power preserved, have also in some sense crystallized 
the spirit and life of this great revival of Christianity, so that 
(whether our author will agree with us in the remark we cannot 
say) there is another and deeper reformation needed to set flowing 
again the divine current, to finish what was then begun, and to 
bring the world to a more living faith in the Son of God. 

On the Calvin and Servetus question, we could refer the student 
to no more judicious treatment of the case in its length and 
breadth ; and we would be willing to rest the judgment of an 
impartial future upon a statement so carefully weighed, which 
shrinks not from telling the truth, and the whole truth, and en- 
ters into no special pleading, but in whose very simplicity and 
plain dealing there is presented the best and in fact only apology. 
Perhaps it were better so to leave it. 

The reasons why Calvinism, in one sense a despotic system, has 
eminently promoted civil liberty, are summed up into three: 1. 
That it drew a boundary line between Church and State. 2, The 
republican character of its Church organization. 3. The sense of 
the exaltation of the Almighty Ruler in its theology, dwarfing 
earthly potentates. These, combined with an intense spirituality 
and consciousness that this life is but an infinitesimal part of 
existence, raise its followers above the fear of human rule, and 
make stubborn independent subjects. Calvin himself, true reform- 
er that he was though he loved power, did not foresee the vast po- 
litical results of his system. But his was “the radical type of 
Protestantism ; it broke abruptly and absolutely with the past ;” it 
introduced new ideas into the polity of government as well as the 
Church, and in France, Holland, Scotland, and England, wrought 
political as well as religious freedom, and in this hemisphere cre- 
ated a new world of popular government founded on the prin- 
tiples of justice and righteousness. 

The peculiarity of the Reformation in England is stated by Dr. 
Fisher to lie 


“not in the separation of a political community—in this case a powerful nation— 
from the papal see; for the same thing took place generally when the Reforma- 
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tion prevailed ; but it lies in the fact that it involved immediately so little depart- 
ure from the dogmatic system of the medieval church. At the outset, the creed, 
and to a great extent the polity and ritual of the Church in England, remained in- 
tact. Thus in the growth of the English Reformation, there were two factors, the 
one, in a sense political ; the other doctrinal, or religious. The two agencies might 
coalesce or might clash with one another. They could not fail to act upon one 
another with great effect. They moved upon different lines; yet there were cer- 
tain principal ends, which, from the beginning, they had in common.” 


For this reason the leaders of the English Reformation on the 
spiritual side did not play the prominent part which was taken by 
the reformers in Scotland and on the Continent. Henry VIIL and 
other statesmen actually cast into the shade the true religious 
teachers of the people, and the pure stream of reformation was dis- 
turbed by the force of govermental authority, of State policy. 
Puritanism, having its earliest source in the convictions and views 
of Calvinistic theologians in the bosom of the Anglican Church, 
such as Parker, Jewel, Grindal, Hooper, and in the partial sympa- 
thies of some of the first intellects of the Elizabethan age, of Bacon 
himself, was the salvation of spiritual reformation in England. 

In regard to Scotland, Mr. Fisher observes: “ Perhaps there 
was no country where the Church stood in greater need of refor- 
mation than Scotland.” The sowing of the seed in the hard but 
deep soil of the Scottish mind, the origin, early struggles, and per- 
secutions of the Kirk of Scotland, the career of Knox, his contests 
with Queen Mary and the Royalists, the story of Mary, though 
freshly familiar to us in the picturesque pages of Froude, do not 
lose their interest as viewed from the more exclusively theological 
and religious point of view. 

We cannot follow the cause of the Reformation in Italy and 
Spain, and the counter-reformation in the Roman Catholic Church, 
the rise of the Jesuit order, the Council of Trent, and other great 
events in the religious history of the 17th century. The reader 
is impressed with the immense field of thought and fact swept 
over, the spiritual systems, the philosophies, the literatures, the 
ethical and political ideas that have risen and died, and that in 
many instances are still living and operative, molding our 
thought and our destiny at this moment. Who that carefully 
studies this vast congeries of correlated forces representing the 
period of the Reformation, stretching in all directions and through 
all the interests and organisms that represent human life, and 
mind, and society,-and taking hold of the future life, can flip- 
pantly say that “ Protestantism is a failure.” 
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In the summing up of the influences and results of the Reforma- 
tion, the work of Dr. Fisher, is, we think, most admirable. These 
chapters form valuable original contributions to the already rich 
literature of the subject, and are characterized by the scholarly 
clearness, penetration, and thoroughness of the author’s style, es- 
pecially in the subtle discrimination of the differentia of faith be- 
tween the Protestant and Roman Catholic theologies. We can- 
not refrain from quoting a passage : 


“The Roman Catholic theory of justification may be so stated as to seem to ap- 
proximate closely to that of the Protestants; but on close examination, the two 
doctrines are seen to be discordant with one another. In the formula which de- 
fines the condition of salvation to be faith formed by love—jides formata caritate— 
aseparation between faith and love is conceived of, in which the latter becomes 
the adjunct of the former; and inasmuch as love is the injunction of the law, a 
door is open for a theory of works and human merit, and for all the discomforts of 
that legal and introspective piety from which the evangelical doctrine furnished the 
means of excape. Faith, in the Protestant view, is necessarily the source of good 
works, which flow from it as a stream from a fountain, which grow from it as fruit 
from a tree. The tendency of the Catholic system is to conjoin works with faith, 
and thus to resolve good works into a form of legal obedience. Moreover, justi- 
fieation does not begin, as in the Protestant theology, with the forgiveness of sins; 
but the first element of justification is the infusion of inward personal righteous- 
ness, and pardon follows. Justification is gradual. By this incipient excellence 
of character, the Christian is made capable of meriting grace ; and however this doc- 
tme may be qualified and guarded by founding all merit ultimately on the merits 
of Christ, from which the sanctification of the disciple flows, the legal characteris- 
tie cleaves to the doctrine. But the wide difference of the Catholic conception from 
the Protestant becomes evident when it is remembered that, according to the for- 
mer, for all the sins committed after baptism, the offender owes and must render 
satisfaction—a satisfaction that derives its efficacy, to be sure, from that made 
by Christ, but yet is not the less indispensable and real. And how is justification 
imparted? How does it begin? It is communicated through baptism, and hence 
generally in infancy. It is justification by baptism rather than by faith; and for 
all sins subsequently committed, penances are due ; satisfaction must be offered by 
the transgressor himself.” 


We do not suppose that in the philosophy of the Christian 
faith, in the theory of the Church, in the theory of society and 
of Christian life, our author would hold that Protestantism any 
more than Roman Catholicism has as yet arrived at the highest 
Scriptural or Christ-like ideal of prefection; but Protestantism 
has made great advances upon Roman Catholicism, and it is a 
free system ; it admits of change and improvement ; it is the right 
ofindividual liberty, and therefore of progress in religious things; 
tupholds no past error or falsehood even of its own; its. watch- 
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word is the truth—the truth through and over every obstacle that 
opposes itself. 

We believe in a Christianity, or a future condition of the Christ- 
ian Church, that shall swallow up both Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism, so that they shall no longer be thought of or counted 
of any value, and in which the Holy Spirit shall “ gather to- 
gether in one all things in Christ.” But the work that the Protes- 
tant Reformation has done to further this very glorious consum- 
mation belongs to history. 

This volume which has formed the theme of our comments, so 
calm in tone, so free from all polemic virulence and partisan nar. 
rowness, so prevaded by the true historic spirit, so full of the 
wealth of accurate scholarship and learning, so rich in sagacious 
and philosophic suggestion, cannot but be recognized and remain 
a standard work in English literature relating to the Reformation 


period. 


Principat TutLocn on THE Latirupinartans.*—The Latitudi- 
narian movement of the seventeenth century, one of the most 
interesting phenomena in the history of English theology, finds a 
competent and sympathetic historian in Principal Tulloch. 
Although a Scottish Presbyterian, he has manifested in previous 
works, as well as in the volumes before us, his predilection for 
“the Broad Church,” or for that type of theology and that concep. 
tion of ecclesiastic order, in which comprehension and the avoid- 
ance of severe dogmatic tests are a chief end of pursuit. ‘The 
“ Latitude men,” of whom Chillingworth, Cudworth, More, Tillot- 
son, Bennet, are examples, resemble in their spirit and aims the 
party of English Churchmen of to-day, of whom Dean Stanley is 
a leader and ornament. Scholarly, imbued with the love of learn- 
ing, charitable towards diverse phases of philosophical thought, 
distrusting the feasiblemess or desirableness of sharp, logical defini- 
tions of Christian doctrine, they hold out the hand of fellowship to 
truth-seeking and Christ-loving men of whatever denomination. In 
his first volume, Dr. Tulloch takes up the “liberal Churchmen” of 
the first half of the seventeenth century, in a series of very enter- 
taining and instructive essays. The account of Hales of Eaton, 
who, in his youth, was present, not as a member but as a spectator 

* Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in England in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Jomw Tuttocu, D.D. In two volumes. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood and Sons, 1872. (New York: Scribner, Welford & Co.) 
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at the Synod of Dort, and listened to the debates of Gomarus and 
Episcopius, and whose whole career is full of interest, is admirably 
given. As in the other chapters in this work, there are inter- 
mingled references to the literary and political personages of the 
time, which, independently of their connection with the main 
thread of the discussion, are replete with entertainment. The 
narrative of the life of Falkland is peculiarly engaging. The 
second volume is devoted to “the Cambridge Platonists,” More, 
Whicheote, Cudworth, and their associates. Their theological 
tenets and the peculiar influence which flowed from them are 
described in a just and appreciative manner. Principal Tulloch 
has made a substantial contribution to the history of English 
theology. 


Currets on DissEent.*— The relation of the Established Church 
in England to the Nonconformist bodies is now awakening a 
peculiar sort of interest, in consequence of the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, and the rapid growth and numerical strength of 
Nonconformity in England itself. The separation of the Anglican 
body from its connection with the State is a question which, at no 
distant day, must awaken an intense agitation; and it is not very 
improbable that such a separation may be effected in the near 
fature. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the improvement 
observed in the tone of the defenders of Anglicanism in dealing 
with “Dissent” is partly owing to the apprehensions which the 
considerate among them cannot avoid feeling. We took up this 
volume of Bampton lectures with a good degree of hope that we 
should find its important topic handled with impartiality, and in 
4 dispassionate temper. We cannot say that this anticipation 
has been more than partially verified. There are concessions, it is 
true, and there are confessions of mistake and shortcoming on the 
part of the rulers of the Anglican Church in times past. But on 
the whole, the blame of separation and of the contests growing out 
of it is cast chiefly on the Puritans and other Dissenters. Divi- 
sion is unquestionably an evil; but who is responsible for it? 
Where does the sin of intolerance lie? This is the real problem 
which Mr. Curteis had to consider. He fails to bring out with 
frankness and in distinct relief the great error which the English 





* Dissent in its relation to the Church of England. (The Bampton Lectures for 
Zo By Gzorce Hervert Curteis, M.A. London and New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1872. 
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Church has repeatedly been guilty of, in omitting to avail itself of 
great occasions, when, by timely and moderate concessions, a 
larger comprehension might have been attained; and his review 
of Wesley and the origin of Methodism lacks the grasp and vigor 
of treatment which the theme demands. The book, however, 
exhibits a fair amount of learning and is to be commended for 
being at least superior in candor and philosophical insight to 
many other works of its class. 


Farrn anv Free Tuoveut.*—This is one of the best of the 
apologetic volumes which have recently fallen under our notice, 
The first Lecture in the collection is by Dr. Mozley, the well 
known author of “ Augustinism and Pelagianism,” and of a series 
of Lectures on “Miracles.” His subject is “The Principle of 
Causation considered in opposition to Atheistic Theories.” It is a 
lucid and very able discussion. Dr. Mozley establishes the reality 
of a First Cause, as implied in the intuitive recognition of causa- 
tion and as essential to the validity of the mental principle. He 
maintains also the doctrine of an adequate or sufficient cause, as a 
postulate of our thinking. Then, on the ground of the soul, and of 
its distinctive characteristics, he proves the personality of God. 
The whole discourse is a fine specimen of theological reasoning 
which is both clear and cogent. We have been likewise especially 
interested in Dr. Allon’s Lecture entitled “ The Argument for the 
Supernatural Character of Christianity, from its character and 
achievements.” It is not only marked by acuteness and force of 
argument, but it is distinguished equally for its candor and mod- 
eration of statement. The remarks on the early historical parts of 
the Old Testament are remarkably judicious, and well adapted to 
satisfy the conscientious difficulties of many minds. It is pleasant 
to see leading Anglicans and Nonconformists uniting together 
thus, in defence of the common faith. 


Tae Letrers or St. Aveustine.f—To many the Prince of the 
Latin Fathers is like a theological abstraction,—a kind of symbol 
for a system of theology, or a personal synonym for the dogma of 


* Faith and Free shought. A second course of Lectures, delivered at the request 
of the Christian Evidence Society. With a Preface by Bishop Wilberforce. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

+ The Works of Aurelius Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. A new translation. Edited 
by Rev. Marcus Dops, M.A. Vol. VI. The Letters of St. Augustine, Vol. I 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1872. [New York: Scribner, Welford & Co.] 
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Predestination. But into all of his writings, even upon the doc- 
trines of theology, Augustine infuses personal peculiarities of a 
very marked nature. In his letters, especially, he comes before 
us in an altogether human and familiar aspect. They touch on all 
the various points which a thinker and divine of that day would 
naturally introduce into familiar epistolary intercourse. The cor- 
respondence with Jerome, for example, gives us very interesting 
glimpses of both of these illustrious men. The publishers deserve 
thanks for undertaking this new series, and for the handsome form 
in which it appears. 


Tue Speaker’s Commentary, Vor. II.*—In several particulars 
this volume makes a pleasing impression. It is not diffuse, but is 
compactly written. The introductions, etc., do not blink diffi- 
culties, but discuss them, with reference to different hypotheses ; 
and they display an acquaintance with German as well as English 
researches. In several places, we have noticed an unusual candor 
in interpretation. The work is the most useful product of the 
English mind of late, in the department of Old Testament exegesis. 
Our objections to the method in which it originated have been 
stated in our notice of the first volume. 


Srupres oF CHARACTER FROM THE Otp TrsTamMeNnt.+—The 
recent death of Dr. Guthrie has added its own seal of sacredness 
to his name and writings, already so honored, and the announce- 
ment was the more felt in this country as he was one of those 
whose presence in the American meeting of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance next fall had been promised, and would have been most wel- 
comed. Though restrained of late by ill health from the duties 
of the pulpit, he may be said to have stood at the head of the 
Seotch clergy. It was the London Times, we think, that called 
him “the prince of modern preachers.” His writings also, and 
philanthropic spirit, made him a favorite at home and abroad, 
The Christian world feels the loss of such a man, and that too so 
soon after the deaths of Campbell and McLeod. 





*The Holy Bible, according to the authorized version (A. D. 1611), with an ex- 
Planatory and critical Commentary and a Revision of the Translation, by Bishops 
and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. 0. Cook, M.A., Canon of 
Exeter. Vol. II. Joshua, ! Kings. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 1873. 

+ Studies of Character from the Old Testament, By Tuomas Gurnee, D.D. New 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers, 1872. 12mo, pp. 436. 
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The work before us is one of the thirteen from the same pen 
enumerated on the second page. It contains sixteen essays or 
meditations on Old Testament characters, some or all of which we 
suppose may have been before printed in periodicals. Besides 
fairly portraying the personage named, each treats more particu- 
larly of some salient point in his condition or character, making 
him a type,—as “ Eliezer, the Pattern Servant,” “ Joseph, the Sue. 
cessful Man,” “Ruth, the Virtuous.” This plan favors unity in 
the lesson, and generally the selection of the one feature justifies 
itself obviously enough, though in the instance of “ David, the 
Afflicted Man,” some other aspect of the history would seem not 
less eligible. And, as might be expected from the author, these 
“Studies” are thoughtful and most pleasant reading, the results 
of a careful and devout study of the Bible, and awakening and 
rewarding new interest in its historical delineations. Besides his 
well known fervor of religious sentiment, felicity of illustration, 
and other attractions of style, there is a buoyancy of spirit in the 
author, and a fresh application of old scenes to modern experience, 
that cannot but make him a most profitable preacher, on the printed 
page as well as in the pulpit. We most cordially recommend 
the work to every class of readers. . 


Gop witn vus.*—This work comprises three parts. The first, on 
“the Person of Christ,” after an introduction, in one chapter treats 
of his “ Deity” as shown from “his own testimony” and that of 
“his Apostles”; in a second, of his “ Humanity,” as learned from 
the same sources; and in a third, of his “ Unity,” discussing in 
successive sections the principal theories on this subject. The 
second part treats of the “ Work of Christ,” and under this, after 
an introduction, of the “ Atonement,” first as “related to God,” 
and secondly as “related to man.” The third part considers Dr. 
Bushnell’s work, “The Vicarious Sacrifice,” in one chapter “the 
fundamental principles of the work,” and in another its “ inter- 
pretation of the language of Scripture.” The author informs us 
in the preface that “the substance of what is here given on the 
Person and Work of Christ” was published in the Heaminer and 
Chronicle a few years ago; and the criticism on Dr. Bushnell 
was written about ten years ago, and has been read to a number 


oe 





* God with us; or, the Person and Work of Christ; with an examination of “The 
Vicarious Sacrifice,” of Dr. Bushnell. By Atvan Hovey, D.D., President of New- 
ton Theological Institute. Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 1872. pp. 275. 
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of clergymen as well as to several classes of students in the New- 
ton Theological Institution, whose wishes have been regarded in 
now committing it to the press.” He adds that though it was 
“originally designed for publication,” he has retained it so long 
and “ revised it more than once, lest some of the language might 
seem to be unduly severe.” Originating thus, and kept within the 
compass of these pages, the discussion of course is not meant to be 
as exhaustive or ample as some others, for example as Dr. Hodge’s 
“Systematic” treatise, yet it is far from being therefore superficial, 
and is the better suited for the mass of readers, being, as the 
author says, “intended for the people.” It will be seen at once, 
from the analysis given, that he enters into the theological ques- 
tions of late years reopened in New England, and especially in 
opposition to the views of Dr. Bushnell, on the humanity of Christ, 
the God-ward bearing of the atonement, the nature of justification, 
and related themes. In general he maintains the common doctrine 
of evangelical divines concerning the death of Christ as a propi- 
tiatory sacrifice necessary to forgiveness, and not merely a measure 
leading to repentance. Yet instead of the “ governmental” theory 
prevalent in New England, he inclines to the older theology, 
holding that the atonement “took up into itself and expressed 
God’s righteousness,” even “the penalty due to men for their sins” 
(pp. 114, 151), and even that Christ thus, in his consciousness, 
entered into the “ remorse” of those for whom he suffered (p. 144). 
Yet he disclaims the more rigid “ commercial” view that he “ bore 
just the amount of suffering which awaited sinners unredeemed” 
(p. 150), nor does he limit the atonement to the elect. And within 
the limits of what the author modestly calls “ this little work,” it 
will be acknowledged that he is careful and discriminating in hand- 
ling these themes, and especially in the principal arguments, which 
must be from the Scriptures. To this source he appeals in the 
light of elaborate modern criticism, and with effect. His work 
therefore is not unworthy of bis position in a respected Seminary, 
and may help many readers in their inquiries. 


SackaMENTAL Appressrs.*—A glance at any page of these 
addresses,—one hundred in number, and each founded on some 
passage of Scripture,—is enough to show their highly evangelical 





be Sacramental Addresses and Meditations. By the late Henry BerraGe, D.D., 
Falkirk. Kighth edition, complete in one volume. New York: Robert Carter and 
Brothers, 1873. 12mo, pp. 411. 
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and devotional character, and hence their appropriateness to the 
Lord’s Supper, for which they were prepared and used. They are 
at once doctrinal and practical, and with a happy variety of cita- 
tion and comment ever keep the unity of the occasion. The suc- 
cessive editions they have passed through, and the warm commen- 
dation of the late Prof. Balmer of Berwick, show their high appre- 
ciation in Scotland, That one minister should have written so 
many addresses for this one class of occasions seems to us remark- 
able. Of course they were delivered memoriter, which is a com- 
mon method of all preaching in that country, but seems to us 
generally less desirable than either reading or a more strictly ex- 
temporaneous habit as to language. Our readers are aware that 
the Scotch celebrate the Lord’s Supper less frequenily than our 
churches, only two or three times or even once a year; and then 
connect it with several preaching services, several ministers being 
employed together, a large assembly convened from the vicinity, 
the tables surrounded by successive companies, and each company 
addressed separately both before and after the participation, 
With a view to these two addresses, each of these meditations is 
divided into two parts. The ordinance is thus made more ofa 
specialty, and becomes particularly impressive; but this infre. 
quency and this kind of solemnity are not according to the primi- 
tive usage, and we think not the most desirable on the whole. 
Among ourselves, the rite recurring oftener, and in most places 
following a common Sunday service, little is gained, as it seems to 
us, by formal exhortation. These addresses, however, are not the 
less suited to private reading by our communicants before and 
after the public service, and in this use may be found both pleas- 
ant and helpful. 


Dr. Napau’s Lirz anp Discourses.*—The year 1870 is com- 
memorated in this memoir, and was spoken of at the time, as 
marked by the deaths of an unusual number of eminent men 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, as “during the first few 
months,” “Thompson, and Kingsley among the bishops, MeClin- 
tock, Nadal, and Foss among the educators and preachers, 





* The New Life Dawning, and other Discourses of Bernard H. Nadal, D.D., \ate 
Professor of Historical Theology in the Drew Theological Seminary. Edited, with 
® Memoir, by Rev. Hunry A. Burrz, M.A., and an introduction by Bishop R. 5. 
Foster, D.D., LL.D, New York: Nelson & Phillips, Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Wal 
den, 1873. 12mo, pp. 421. 
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besides several laymen.” Dr. Nadal was by general acknowledg- 
ment one of the foremost in the denomination in respect to abili- 
ties, attainments, activity, and usefulness. The volume before us 
is a fit tribute to his memory. It opens with a fine portrait, which 
recalls his face the only time we saw him, which was in the deliv- 
ery of his interesting lecture on Chrysostom. After a brief, affec- 
tionate “ Introduction” by Bishop Foster, the memoir, of eighty- 
six pages, tells us what little is known of his ancestry, more of his 
childhood and youth, his work and character as a preacher and 
pastor, then as a writer, as a professor, and as a patriot, his per- 
sonal Christian life, and his character and course at home, up to 
his death, adding the many marked testimonies then drawn forth 
of “appreciation and sympathy.” Then follow nineteen of his dis- 
courses, the first giving title to the volume. In a manly animated 
style, they treat of the facts and doctrines of Christianity, especially 
in their practical relations, showing him to have been both a 
thoughtful and fervent preacher, presenting the gospel distine- 
tively yet with a variety adapted to all classes and with uncom- 
mon vivacity. The sixth sermon, on “the Higher Life,” handles 
that subject more guardedly than most of those who now make it 
a specialty, whether in his own or in other denominations. His 
scholarship and refinement are the more remarkable from his lack 
of opportunities in early life. What we bave read of these ser- 
mons prepares us for the testimony of Dr. Crooks, that “effective 
as he was in the use of the spoken word, as a writer he was almost 
without a peer in the American Methodist Church.” His richness 
and delicacy of sentiment and command of language may be seen 
in “one of his editorials” in the “ Methodist,” quoted on p. 48 “as 
4 specimen of his style on wsthetic topics,” while his manner in 
the sermons is toned down to a becoming sobriety. We regard 
him as a striking example of the modern progress of literary cul- 
ture in the communion which he so much adorned. Nor do we 
see in him the falling off of that fervor which has been the glory 
of that communion, and which we have feared might be sacrificed, 
in some of his younger brethren, to graces and accomplishments 
that after all are of less worth in the Master’s service. 


Tue Mrractes or Farru.*—As charming a book, both in mat- 
ter and style, as we have met with for many a day. We should 





* The Miracles of Faith. A Sketch of the Life of Beaté Paulus. By Mary 
Werrsrecut. With an introduction by Rev. Caries S. Rostwson, D.D. New 
York: Dodd and Mead, 1872. 24mo, pp. 103. 
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be glad to put it into every Sunday School and every family in 
the land. Not too long to be read at a sitting, it will not be laid 
down by any cultivated reader who has taken it up till it is fin- 
ished. Beate Paulus was a most devout, gifted Christian woman, 
who lived only a few years ago in a village in the south of Ger- 
many, the daughter of Pastor Halen, who was noted for his piety 
and eloquence—the wife of a minister who was a rationalist, but 
was at length won to better views by her rare virtues,—and herself 
the mother of nine children, six of them boys,—one cf them giving 
the world this narrative. Even apart from her religious excel- 
lence she was remarkable for her energy, genius, and attainments, 
In the straitened circumstances of the family she heard her young 
boys recite the Latin declensions around her “ washing tub,” and 
drew them and adults, as with a spell, by her skill in narrating 
Bible histories. But her chief “power with God” and men lay in 
her faith. And the chief sphere of this faith, besides all the ardu- 
ous tasks of her home life, was in obtaining a really good educa- 
tion for her children in spite of poverty. This she proposed and 
accomplished against the judgment and dissuasions of her husband 
and other friends, who considered the scheme chimerical, as utterly 
beyond their means. And her chief reliance was prayer. Again 
and again, in emergencies that threatened to take her boys from 
their schools, even taunted as if with failure, this was her resort, 
and as often the most pressing wants were supplied in ways wholly 
unexpected and Providential. Those children rose up and called 
her blessed. These instances of her faith and prayer and success 
are the principle matter of the volume, and hence fitiy give it the 
title of “Miracles of Faith.” In view of this and other like 
authentic narratives, the Sadducean thinkers who allow no other 
efficacy to prayer than the natural reflex influence of the act as of 
a soliloquy, may be fairly challenged to prove the sufficiency of 
their doctrine. Examples like these are the best sort of argu- 
ment against scepticism on this subject. Beat® Paulus was one of 
those who in Germany have been called “ Pietists,” this word 
passing as a current term of reproach for earnest Christians in 
that country, like “ Puritans” and “ Methodists” in England. Are 
there not zealous believers enough in our country and time to earn 
some like reproach? Hagenback tells us that in the long periods 
of war and rationalistic error, spiritual religion was kept alive in 
Germany chiefly by those people who made much account of 
special answers to special prayer. Certainly that country gives 
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us signal examples as well of the most childlike trust as of subtile 
thought and profound erudition. To those already honored in 
the past the saintly name of Beaté Paulus is now fitly added, and 
we would have this book everywhere read “for a memorial 
of her.” 


Extcmas or Lire.*—This book contains seven chapters entitled 
respectively “Realizable Ideals ;” “Malthus notwithstanding ;” 
“Nonsurvival of the fittest ;” “ Limits and directions of human 
development ;” “The Significance of Life;’ “De profundis ;” 
“Elsewhere.” These titles of the chapters give some hint 
of the contents of the book. The author has, evidently, thought 
intensely upon what he calls the “enigmas of life,” and sadness 
has been in his soul as he has thought of them. He attempts a 
solution of some of the problems that present themselves to his 
mind as he looks upon man and society, but reaches no conclusions 
that are very definite or satisfactory even to himself. 

He believes in the perfectibility of the race, but sees almost 
insuperable obstacles in the progress to perfection. He accepts 
the Darwinian theory of “ natural selection,” and thinks that in 
accordance with that law the strongest and best would survive, 
and the weakest and worst die out, and thus society gradually 
advance. But civilization itself counteracts and suspends the 
operation of this law. Civilization calls upon the strong not to 
trample out the weak, but to help them. It builds hospitals to 
keep the diseased alive, and so, keeping the infirm in society, 
checks its progress toward perfection. Thus some of the very 
tlements of progress come in to make the problem of progress 
more difficult and complex. Still the author hopes “ the strongest 
and the fittest will prevail, multiply, and spread.” 

With respect to the development of the individual, he finds an 
obstacle in the composite nature of man. “Man,” he says, “is 
made up ef three elements, body, mind, and spirit,” and no one of 
these elements can reach the fullest development except at the 
expense of the others. The perfection of physical power in man, 
he maintains, is not compatible with the perfection of mental 
power. The highest development of the intellect is not com- 
patible with the highest devolopment of the moral nature. The 
ideal of humanity on earth, therefore, is not the very highest 


* Enigmas of Life. By W.R. Greg. Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. 1873. 
Pp. 322, 12mo, 
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development of each of the faculties, but the harmonious develop- 
ment of all, and for the perfection of the individual we must look 
“elsewhere” than on earth. 

The author assumes the existence of a Creator, and of a con- 
tinual life beyond the grave. He says, however, that he does not 
hold these points on the ordinary Christian grounds, and thinks 
the difficulties in the way of believing them are “ absolutely stu- 
pendous.” Still his belief in God is “almost a certainty,” and he 
has a “solemn hope” in immortality. But his views on these 
points, not resting on Christian grounds, are vague and shadowy, 
and afford no real help in the solution of the problems he is 
considering. 

There is much in this book of deep interest to any thoughtful 
reader. The style of the writer is generally clear and often beau- 
tiful. A reverential, pathetic, solemn tone pervades the chapter 
relating to the world to come. There is as much candor toward 
Christian theologians and preachers as could, perhaps, be expected 
from one who has written against the “ Creed of Christendom.” 

But his reasoning is illogical, and the grounds on which he rests 
his hope of the perfection of society and of man wholly delusive. 
We feel, as we lay down the book, if this is all the light we have 
upon the “enigmas of life,” life is an enigma indeed; and we 
thank God that we have “a more sure word of prophesy; where- 
unto we do well that we take heed as unto a light that shineth in 
a dark place.” 


“ Dairy Meprrations,”* anp “ Love Reveatep,”+ by GEorcE 
Bowrn.—While daily devotional reading, out of the Bible as well 
as in it, has always been recommended among intelligent Christian 
people, it was never more needful than now when the newspapers 
so easily absorb spare time. To provide the right matter in the 
right form has been no easy task, for it should be more than 4 
text and a stanza for a day, and yet it must be brief; it must be 
scriptural in the letter not only but in the life; must have both 
thought and feling; must furnish, for the mind and heart, food, 





* Daily Meditations. By the Rev. Georce Bowen, American Missionary, Bom 
bay, India. Second Edition, with an Index to the Texts. Philadelphia: Presby- 
terian Publication Committee. New York: A.D. F. Randolph. 12mo, pp. 440. 

+ Love Revealed. Meditations on the Parting Words of Jesus with his Disciples, 
in chapters 13-17 of the Gospel by John. By the Rev. Grorce Bowey, of Bom- 
bay, Author of “Daily Meditations.” Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication. 12mo, pp. 392. 
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stimulus, and sometimes medicine. Jay’s “ Morning and Evening 
Exercises” were deservedly esteemed in their time. We have met 
with nothing of later date so admirable for this use as Bowen’s 
Daily Meditations. The author “has now labored for twenty five 
years in Bombay, a missionary of apostolic consecration and zeal,” 
and, it should be added, for a long time has been “ unconnected 
with any Board, and living by faith.” The meditations, of un- 
equal length but averaging little more than a page, each flowing 
from a brief text, or flowering from it, are arranged for every day 
in the year, and are devout, earnest, thoughtful, and suggestive. 
Unlike most sermons, yet exemplifying what sermons might be, 
they present distinctive Christian truths in scriptural forms with- 
out technicalities, in a terse and lively style, boldly or tenderly as 
may befit the subject, and with unusual directness of manner, 
healthy cheerfulness of temper, and conversational ease, at the same 
time shunning every thing like conceit or affectation. They are 
the less likely to weary and are the more effective in their intended 
use, from often only outlining or suggesting, instead of expanding 
the thought ; and this feature makes us think they may have been 
sketches or memoranda of the writer’s longer oral discourses,—a 
form of preparing or of preserving materials for preaching, as we 
have thought, better suited both for the pulpit and the press than 
fully writing out all that may be properly spoken. We second 
our own estimate of the work by the commendation of Dr. William 
R. Williams of New York, who calls it “a book of rare merit, 
marked by deep piety, insight into the scriptures, original genius, 
and uncompromising directness,” adding, “I know of no book of 
its class equal to it;” and the late Dr. Skinner is cited as con- 
curring with his judgment. 

The other work here mentioned, from the same pen, “Love 
Revealed,” is marked by the like directness, vivacity, and fulness 
of evangelic sentiment. But while the others take up a detached 
text for every day in the year, these meditations, numbering less 
than a hundred and averaging nearly four pages, are confined to 
five of the latest chapters of John’s gospel, or our Lord’s discourses 
to his disciples. They are more complete or less fragmentary in 
their structure, and still short enough for daily reading. Giving 
the results rather than the processes of exegetical study, they keep 
close to their themes, whether one or more verses, as expositions 
and applications of the sentiment, yet avoiding the technical forms 
and dry details of most of the modern commentaries. Hence they 
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are the better fitted for their intended use in the hands of Chris. 
tian readers generally, and may also help ministers to just notions 
of expository preaching which is now so much and so deservedly 
commended, and yet, when most thoroughly prepared is too often 
found more appropriate to the study or the “ ministers’ meeting” 
than to the pulpit. The readers of Mr. Bowen’s Daily Medita- 
tions will need no further inducement to taking up this volume. 
To all who are as yet unacquainted with either we most cordially 
recommend both, for comfort and for profit. The author’s prim- 
itive faith and zeal thus bless his own land as well as India. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Dr. Avot¥ Wutrke’s Treatise on Curisr1An Evrnics* has been 
before the learned world since 1865. In these two volumes we 
have a translation of a part of it, and we welcome this translation 
as an addition to our theological ‘iterature in a department in 
which the English language is singularly deficient. Our systems 
of theology treat of Christian ethics very fully in its practical 
aspects, but we have scarcely any works which in form correspond 
to the theological ethics of the German schools. One single 
exception occurs to us, and that is a portion of the treatise by 
Whewell. But this is a meagre outline in comparison with the 
fully developed systems that are common in the German language. 
We are not entirely convinced that the German systematization of 
this topic is altogether an advantage. The Dogmuatik must neces- 
sarily overlap the Theologische Ethik, the difference being ordi- 
narily that in the one the objective and in the other the subjective 
side preponderates. The student who attends a course in either 
will find that he is in a certain sense duplicating his studies. 

We are not disposed to quarrel with the method which the Ger- 
mans adopt, nor would we deny that the division which they fol- 
low is attended with certain advantages. The English student 
who masters a treatise like this cannot fail to see familiar truths 
in new aspects. 

The relations of theological truth to the principles of natural 
ethics will be seen in novel lights. Especially will the pagan sys 


* Christian Ethics. By Dr. Avotr Wuttke, late Professor of Theology at Halle. 
With a special preface. By Dr. Richm, editor of the “‘ The Studien und Kritiken. 


Translated by John P. Lacroix. Volume I. History of Ethics. Vol. IL. With 
an Introduction by Dr. W. F. Warren of the Boston University. Pure Ethics. 
New York: Nelson & Philips. 1873. 
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tems be more sharply contrasted with the nobler and richer con- 
ceptions of duty which Christianity has introduced. The higher 
and richer spiritual life which Christ has introduced into humanity 
will be more distinctly conceived and more thankfully and lov- 
ingly appreciated. 

The history of ethics, in the first of the volumes before us, is very 
complete and able. For comprehensiveness and compactness it is 
the best’ general treatise which is accessible. While it can by no 
means take the place of some of our special and more limited his- 
torical criticisms it occupies a place that is peculiar to itself. 

The pure ethics, in the second volume, treats of man’s moral 
constitution, and of man’s obligations, irrespective of the fact of 
sin, To an English reader it will seem novel, yet to the preacher 
and theologian it opens many rich trains of thought. 

The translation seems to have been executed with conscientious 
care. Many of the sentences are hopelessly German in terminol- 
ogy and construction. We give the following: “ This direct and 
not morally-acquired love is, however, a not unfreely-operating, 
compelling instinctive impulse, but receives the character of moral 
freedom through the simultaneously awaking consciousness of per- 
sonal independence, and of the therein contained love of the per- 
son to himself so that in virtue of this twofold primitive love, 
which offers the possibility of an antagonism as well as of a har- 
mony, man is invited to a free self-determination.” 


Dr. D. H. Hamitron’s Avtotoey * will attract attention from 
students of metaphysical science and will command sympathy 
from those who are interested in the bearing of psychology and 
philosophy upon the important truths referred to in his title. We 
cannot give an analysis of its contents within any reasonable 
limits. This cannot be expected by any one who considers that 
the publishers’ announcement of its peculiarities covers nearly four 
pages, and specifies thirty-five peculiarities of excellence. The 
explanatory introduction of the author covers fourteen pages. 
The work is written by an able and patient thinker who has given 
many years to speculation as his favorite employment, and who 
shows no little familiarity with the subject matter of which he 





* Autology: An Inductive System of Mental Science ; whose center is the will 
tad whose completion is the personality. A vindication of the manhood of man, 
the godhood of God, and the divine authorship of nature. By Rev. D. H. Hamu- 
tx, D.D, Boston: Lee & Shepard. 8vo, 1873. 
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treats, and not a little energy of conception and of diction. As 
he deprecates all criticism in respect to the manner of treatment, 
or the language which he employs, we must confine ourselves to 
the very general remark, that the work will be found very sugges. 
tive and fruitful to the reader who is familiar with the history of 
metaphysical discussion, but will only serve to bewilder and over- 
whelm the unpractised reader and thinker. 


HISTORICAL, 


Frovupr’s History or IrELann.*—Mr. Froude’s recent visit to 
America has excited anew controversies respecting his character 
as a historian. He undertook to handle, in popular lectures, a 
historical subject, which is, also, a political question, and one that 
stirs up national and religious antipathies. In the volume before 
us he treads on the same disputed field. His work is incomplete, 
and we shall not here attempt to follow him through his narrative, 
for the purpose of weighing its merits. In the introduction we 
are presented with a brief disquisition relating to human rights, 
in particular the right of conquest, in which Carlyle’s political 
philosophy, differing little from Hobbes’s law of the strongest, 
is advocated, with some reservations. Mr. Froude has been 
charged with unfaithful representation of his authorities in cer- 
tain portions of his History of England. We do not think that 
the instances alleged warrant the imputation of willful inaccuracy. 
His descriptive talent and power of dramatic presentation, which 
lend so great an attraction to his pages, may sometimes interfere 
with the judicial carefulness and rigid adherence to evidence, 
which are certainly the sterling qualities of a historian. It would 
be strange if his striking felicities as a writer were not attended 
with some less desirable traits. There is a disposition in some of 
his critics to magnify trivial inaccuracies, and to infer from two 
or three cases of more serious mistake a general want of trust- 
worthiness,—a generalization which we consider unauthorized. 


BELLES LETTRES, 


Morris’s “Love 1s Enoven.”+—Not often is a poet greeted 
with so many flattering encomiums from influential journals and 


* The English in Ireland in the Ey) ‘eenth Century. By James ANTHONY FROUDE. 
M.A. Vol. I. New York: Scribuer, Armstrong & Co. 1875. 

+ Love is Enough; or the Freeing of Pharamond. A Morality. By WmiiM 
Morris, Author of “The Earthly Paradise,” “The Life and Death of Jason,” ete. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1873. 16mo, pp. 140. 
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fastidious critics as was William Morris on the appearance of his 
“Earthly Paradise” and “Jason.” That he had cut loose from 
the themes and methods of the day, rehearsing the old classic 
stories, not so much falling back on the past as surrendering 
himself to idealism, singing at his leisure as if “the public” had 
nothing else to do but to listen, and with a vein of simplicity that 
had the effect of quaintness,—all this was an obvious distinction, 
and produced something like a “sensation” in quarters that were 
farthest removed from sensational elements, It may be said of 
his following, however, as once of a certain political party, that it 
was “well off for officers but lacked in the rank and file.” His 
admitted prolixity is against a wide and lasting favor with the 
readers of poetry. “ Love is enough,” with the same merits, is still 
more subject to the same drawback, gaining little or nothing from 
the dramatic form as compared with the narrative. Its model, 
as far as it has any, is in the plays, called “ moralities,” of the 
middle ages, which clothed moral lessons with the forms of thea- 
trical representation, but it is more purely ideal or rather fanciful. 
The “ argument” is, “that before an emperor and empress newly 
wedded,” it “showeth of a king whom nothing but love might 
satisfy, who left all to seek love, and, having found it, found this 
also, that he had enough, though he lacked all else.” Forty pages 
are added of “tributes” to the author, from the English and 
American press, called forth by the two earlier poems, as fairly 
claiming attention to the present work. The mechanical execu- 
tion is all that could be desired. 


Lirrte Hoper.*—Ginx’s Baby, published anonymously two 
years ago, was at first ascribed to several writers already noted, 
and has since made known to us the name of Edward Jenkins, 
who was a native of India but educated in Montreal, studied 
law in Pennsylvania, is now a barrister in London, has interested 
himself in English politics as a reformer, and has been once a can- 
didate for Parliament, though unsuccessfully. The popularity of 
that work made another venture from the same pen hazardous, 
but “Lord Bantam,” if not producing as great a sensation, seems 
not to have detracted from his reputation, and the same may be 
said of “ Little Hodge.” It is a vivid story of the wretchedness 
and discontent of agricultural laborers in England. Without the 





* Little Hodge. By the author of “Ginx’s Baby.” New York: Dodd & Mead. 
1873. 16mo, pp. 176. 
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higher qualities of a great novelist, he constructs the narrative 
and dialogue with effect. It is at once seen that he writes not for 
the story’s sake merely, but “with a purpose,” and he succeeds in 
impressing us with painful pictures of the farm-laborers and their 
families, their degradation in the social scale; the extremity of 
their ignorance and pauperism ; the antagonism aroused at length 
between them and the gentry, and especially between the former 
and the intervening class, there known as “ farmers,” who employ 
them; the modern introduction of “ unions” and “strikes” in the 
rural districts as in the cities; the remedies and mitigations con- 
tended for and opposed; and in general the seemingly hopeless 
difficulties growing out of crowded population, class-distinctions, 
and restricted land-tenure in England. The book is one of a mod- 
ern class of novels designed to expose these and other evils of 
society, in order that they may be appreciated and, if possible, by 
the least violent or expensive process removed. We cannot read 
such narratives by one evidently familiar with the subject, with- 
out despondent sadness. One would expect, if not desire also, 
speedy revolution as the only though terrible end of these things, 
if similar dangers had not often threatened England and been as 
often evaded by gradual concessions and improvements. The im- 
pression on Americans, like that often reported from travel abroad, 
is some counterpoise to the disgust occasioned by the very dif- 
ferent evils of a rampant democracy. Stupid conservatism there 
makes us more tolerant of crazy radicalism here. A deeper ques 
tion forces itself on thoughtful minds as to the inherent tendencies 
of modern civilization, as not only developed in the old countries 
but already showing themselves in our own, to aggravate the ex- 
tremes of wealth and want. Why is it, why must it be, that as is 
so often confessed here, the rich are richer and the poor are poorer 
than they were fifty years ago? At least as much as this may be 
learned, that political equality does not ensure every other kind, 
and that wealth is not the chief element of a people’s prosperity. 


My Recreations.*—The title of this new volume of poems is 
eminently appropriate. It is evident that it was no laborious task 
to the writer to pen these verses—that to give expression to them 
on paper was a real recreation—that she sang because she could 
not help singing. This makes one of the charms of the book— 





* My Recreations. Verses by Eutuy E. Forp. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
1872. 12mo, pp. 255. 
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that the poems all seem to have welled up spontaneously and 
without effort from a heart which is rich with all true womanly 
perceptions, and feelings, and affections. Everywhere they give 
evidence that the author has a well-rounded, healthy mind, and an 
honest, kindly, and joyous nature. 
The volume is introduced with a modest and deprecatory 
address “ to the public.” 
I am no poet, and I know it, 
But if a wild bloom lingers 
Within my loving fingers, 
From the woods I joyful bring it; 
In my sweet friend’s lap I fling it. 
Can you blame me that I show it? 
* * * * * 


I am no poet, and I know it. 
But a robin’s homely note, 
Joyful gushing from his throat, 
Though no semblance of a tune, 
Adds a charm to leafy June. 
My rude song, must I forego it. 


But for all this, the book is full of true poetic feeling ; and the 
range of topics is somewhat remarkable. They embrace thirty 
“Verses of Thought ;” twenty-six poems under the head of 
“Descriptive Verse;” fourteen under the head of “ Narrative 
Verse ;” thirteen “Classic Subjects;” twenty-five Themes con- 
nected with “Flowers;” and twenty-nine “ Verses of Feeling.” 
But throughout it is the perfectly unhackneyed character of the 
treatment of the subjects which forms the principal attraction of 
the book. We are reminded, as we have turned over the pages, 
of the delight with which, in other days, when tired of the con- 
ventional music which is heard in the crowded gatherings of what 
is called society, we have listened to some old Scotch ballad as it 
has come “joyfully gushing ” from one whose whole heart was in 
sympathy with its homely words and simple melodies. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Grorce Macponauy’s Tates, Sermons, &c.*—The general 
characteristics of Mr. Macdonald’s books are too well known for 





* At the Back of the North Wind, pp. 858. The Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood. 
pp. 905. The Seaboard Parish, A Sequel, &c., pp. 624. Unspoken Sermons. pp. 245. 
The Miracles of our Lord, pp. 280. By George MacvonaLp, New York, 416 
Broome 8t., and London, Geo. Routledge & Sons. 
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remark. “At the Back of the North Wind” is like “ Ranald 
Bannerman,” a story for children, illustrated after a sort we wish 
American publishers could attain to, and told in a style of pure 
direct English worthy of all praise. “The Annals of a Quiet 
Neighborhood” and its sequel, “ The Seaboard Parish,” show the 
same turn for highly wrought plot, subtle analysis of character, 
the poetic glow, the tone of autobiography, and the Universalist 
theology, which appears in later novels, The “ Unspoken Sermons” 
have a singular trick of closing each with the text of the next 
Sermon, all save the last of course. The diction is not distin- 
guishable from that of passages in the novels, nor the theology; and 
they abound less in beautiful sentiments. ‘The Miracles of our 
Lord” is also apparently a collection of sermons, and offers no 
very satisfactory views of the subject. That the wonderful works 
of the Son are simply “ an epitome of God’s processes in nature,” 
“the works ofthe Father epitomized” by the Son, furnishes neither 
such an account of them, nor such a reason forthem, as makes them 
impressive, convincing, or profitable. Whether im story, sermon, 
or song, this brillant and alluring writer leaves his readers at the 


end unsatisfied. 


Mr. Cuarves T. Brooks’ Transiation oF Leoroip Scuerer’s 
Wortp-Prinst* appears to be unexceptionably well executed. 
The volume consists of a series of ethical poems or meditations on 
the duties of man to himself and his fellow men. The sentiments 
are uniformly beautiful and elevating, and so far as they reach are 
beautifully and emphatically true. One refrain is repeated from 
the beginning to the end, viz: that God reveals himself to us 
most nearly and movingly through our fellow men and in the rela- 
tions by which they are connected with us. Though the treat- 
ment of this theme is slightly varied with the diversity of the 
themes, it does not escape a somewhat tedious monotony, which 
is aggravated by the want of life in the verse. It is a more seri- 
ous fault that a truth which in itself is noble and true should be 
persistently exaggerated so as to exclude all the sentiments of 
worship which are proper toward the personal God, who alike to 
the unsophisticated and the instructed mind of man is the highest 
object of his thought and affection. The recognition of such a 
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* The World Priest. Translated from the German of Leopoip ScnereR, author 
of “The Layman’s Breviary.” By Cuartes T. Brooks. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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God rather inspires than weakens the obligations and affections 
which connect man with nature and his own kind. These poems 
illustrate a truth which is often overlooked, viz: Doctrinal Panthe- 
ism can never inspire the highest forms of literature. 


Cremer’s Lexicon or THE New Testament Greex.*—The 
first question which will generally be asked, we suppose, with 
respect to this book is, whether it will supersede or render unne- 
cessary such a work as Dr. Robinson’s New Testament Lexicon. 
We should give a negative answer to this question—certainly, so 
far as theological students in our Seminaries are concerned, The 
author of this work does not introduce into it any words except 
those whose meaning or use was modified in the New Testament, 
and changed from the ordinary classical signification, For other 
words he refers the student to the Classical Lexicons, His object 
is described in the title of his volume. The Lexicon is a Biblico- 
Theological one, or, in other words, it endeavors to discuss those 
words whose meaning was affected by Christian usage and to 
trace out the influence of the Christian theological ideas upon 
them. Such a book has an especial value, but it is, in its very 
nature, incomplete. The student is obliged to use two lexicons, 
oftentimes, where, except for a special purpose, he needs only one, 
ofa different order. He is left to his own examination of the ordi- 
nary lexicons, also, in many cases where such a work as Dr. Robin- 
son’s will facilitate his efforts by calling his attention to the 
significations of the word (which do not vary, indeed, from the 
classical) as it is used in different passages in the New Testament 
books. This greater convenience of Dr. Robinson’s work, or some 
similar one, and the help which it, thus, gives particularly to the 
younger class of students will, as it appears to us, prevent this 
work from taking their place. But, of course, in its own peculiar ~ 
field, it can do what these other works cannot, owing to the very 
fact that they cover a larger ground. It can trace out the Biblico- 
Theological import of the words and expressions of the New Testa- 
ment authors with far greater thoroughness and fullness. In this 
way it can draw the student’s attention to the peculiarities of 
the New Testament language, and can help him greatly in put- 


* Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek. By HerRMANN CREMER, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Greifswald. Translated from the Ger- 
man by D. W. Smwon, Ph.D., and Wintiam Urwick, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Olark. New York: Scribner, Welford and Armstrong. 1872. 8vo, pp. 638. 
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ting himself in the sphere of thought of the sacred writers. The 
author very modestly says his work, to which he has given the 
labor of nine years, is an attempt only, an effort to do, not a result 
accomplished ; it simply prepares the way for a cleverer hand 
than his own. The lack of such a preparation, he adds, he has 
felt step by step throughout his whole work. From our examina- 
tion of his book we think those who use it will feel the force of his 
words in a measure, but they will think the attempt a quite sue- 
cessful one, and the result accomplished greater than the author 
claims for himself. The Lexicon is already favorably known in 
Germany, as the translator states in his preface. To those, in this 
country, who feel interested in the line of study which it pursues, 
it may be earnestly recommended. Among the recent contribu- 
tions in the study of New Testament Greek in this country, its 
appearance in an English translation may be welcomed. 


Marsorie’s Quest.*--This is a sprightly and well-written 
story, not entirely in the line of young folks’ stories, but interest- 
ing also to older readers. The characters must have been drawn 
from life, and are portrayed with penetration and humor. While 
illustrating a deed of benevolence, the tale interweaves many traits 
of American fashionable society, on its more generous as well as 
selfish side. It has spirit and dash, and, perhaps, the only thing it 
wants is a little more repose of style, which experience will, doubt- 
less, bring to the author, who has already made herself favorably 
known by a volume of poems of considerable lyric power and 
musical flow, as expressions of pathetic or patriotic feeling. 
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